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PREFACE. 


Tus edition differs from the first principally by the 
' attempt which I have made to give a more complete 
explanation on physiological grounds of the phonetic 
changes in Greek and Latin. I have tried to describe, 
with more or less fullness, all the sounds which are now 
heard in Europe, with the exception of those of certain 
races, as the Sclavonic, Keltic, and others, which seemed 
too remote from my subject; because I wished, first, to 
provide a list of sounds which, in all probability, contain 
all those of the old Greek and Italian; and, secondly, to 
give an account of the mechanism of speech which, 
though short and necessarily incomplete, should yet be 
sufficient to supply the reader with the means of esti- 
mating the character of the changes submitted to him 
in particular languages. It is only when we have some 
clear understanding of the action of the different organs 
employed in speech that we can realise the nature of 
such changes as labialism, palatisation, the different cor- 
ruptions of the dentals, the changes of s into sh, 1, th, 
and the like—changes which are historically certain, 
but of which the historians of language often give very 
unsatisfactory, because unmethodical, explanations (as 
Corssen), or leave them altogether unexplained, as Cur-| 
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tius generally does. In this matter I have got most 
help from Prof. Lepsius’s Standard Alphabet and Prof. 
Whitney’s criticisms of the same in the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society ; from Mr Alex. J. Ellis’s Zarly 
English Pronunciation, a work which, though its object 
is special, contains most valuable suggestions on the 
general history of language; but chiefly from the Prin- 
ciples of Speech and Visible Speech of Mr A. Melville 
Bell, who has given a full, and, so far as I can judge, 
a most accurate analysis of the different sounds, especially 
of the English, but with incidental reference to those 
of many other languages: the diagrams which accompany 
his later work will be found extremely useful to illus- 
trate the description of the sounds which I have given 
in Chapter IV.; the most important of them may be had 
separately in a little work called English Visible Speech 
for the Million, at the cost of one shilling. Lastly, on 
this, as on many other points, I have profited much by 
the sound judgment and originality of view shewn 
throughout Mr Roby’s most excellent Latin Grammar. 
I have already, in the first edition of this work, acknow- 
ledged my obligations to Pott, Benfey, Curtius, Corssen, 
Schleicher, Leo Meyer, and the Zeitschrift’. 

I have slightly modified the arrangement of the book. 
I have abandoned the lecture-form, but I have not 
attempted to do away altogether with the lecture-. 
character, thinking it best adapted to my purpose. [I still 
wish it to serve principally as an Introduction to the 
great works of Curtius and Corssen. I have, there- 
fore, been at pains to develope principles and to suggest. 


1 Reference is made in this edition to the third edition of Curtius’s 
Griechische Etymologie,and to the second edition of Corssen’s Aussprache, 
{&°., except in one or two plates, where the.eontrary is stated. y) 
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questions which could not be fully solved within my 
limits, and must receive their answer elsewhere. I did 
not wish to make a mere handbook of linguistic facts; 
- @ better could not be made than Schleicher’s. Since, 
however, my book has been recommended by the Cam- 
bridge Board of Classical Studies, as one of the books 
of reference for the Tripos Examination, I have thought 
it better to bring the slight disquisitions on the nature 
of roots, &c., which were formerly scattered, into one 
chapter—the Third. I have rewritten many passages 
which were either obscure or incomplete: on one point 


-——_the nature of Assimilation—I have considerably modi- . 


fied the account formerly given. I have added new 
‘examples in some places; but I have never attempted 
to give all that could be given, for the plain reason 
that the student should be left to find them for himself. 
I wish to stimulate, not to satisfy enquiry. I am afraid 
that the changes I have made may have led occasionally 
to some repetition, and perhaps to some inconsistencies; 
if so, I must plead in excuse that I have been obliged 
both to write and to.print, at considerable intervals, as 
I could get time from pressing work. 

I have received valuable suggestions from several 
reviewers of the first edition; more especially from Prof. 
Whitney, in the Journal already referred to; from Prof. 
Joseph B. Mayor, in the Cambridge Journal of Philology; 

& and from Dr Wagner, in the Academy. Some of the 
arguments of the first two writers are referred to in 
special notes. Prof. Mayor's dissent from my general 
principle arises mainly, I venture to think, from a mis- 
apprehension of it, for which I am responsible’. The 
idea that man was actuated in speaking only by laziness 


1 See especially note to page 8. 
P. E. b 
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had certainly not crossed my mind till I found it attri- 
buted to me by Prof. Mayor. I hope that I have now 
made this clear in my first chapter. Since, however, he 
'does not seem to believe that even the desire for ease 
of articulation is the principal cause of change in lan- 
guage, and as he imagines that this view is peculiar to 
myself, I may quote here a passage from Corssen, in 
which, by an odd coincidence, he is mentioning the assent 
of different philologists to this very doctrine; the passage 
is new, in the second edition of his book (1870). He says: 

“Je mehr die Jugendfrische der sinnlichen Wahrneh- 
mung eines Volkes abnimmt und die Macht der Gedan- 
kenbildung in Volksgeiste vorherrschend wird, desto mehr 
neigt es dahin mit der méglichst geringen leiblichen 
Anstrengung der Lungen und Sprachwerkzeuge den 
Zweck der lautlichen Bezeichnung jenes Gedankengehaltes 
durch seine Sprache zu erreichen. Schleicher sagt (die 
Deutsche Sprache, s. 49), ‘Alle Vera&nderung der Laute, 
die im Verlaufe des sprachlichen Leben’s eintritt, ist 
zunichst und unmittelbar Folge das Strebens unseren 
Sprachorganen die Sache leicht zu machen; Bequemlich- 
keit der Aussprache, Ersparung an Muskelthatigkeit, ist 
das hier wirkende Agens.’ Curtius findet in der Regel- 
massigen Vertretung der Laute wie in den vereinzelten 
Abweichungen derselben ‘eine einzige Grundrichtung, 
die der Verwitterung, welche, scharfer gefasst, in der 
schlafferen Articulation gewisser Laute bestand’ (Gr. Et. 
s. 66 f.)...In Uebereinstimmung mit ihnen sagt auch 
F, Baudry, Grammaire Comparée, I. 85: ‘En résumé, 
comme il arrive pour tout acte humain, le langage livré 
& lui-méme tend & s’exercer avec la moindre action, ou, 
ce qui revient au méme, avec l’action la plus commode 
possible.’ ” 
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Lastly, I have to thank the Rev. W. W. Skeat, the 
well-known editor of the Vision of Prers the Plowman, 
for many valuable suggestions, principally in English 
etymology; and H. Bendall, B.A., of Christ’s College, 
for the very complete indices which accompany this 
edition. 

JOHN PEILE. 


JTRUMPINGTON, 
Dec. 21, 1871, 
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EXPLANATION OF SYMBOLS. 


In Sanskrit words ch and j denote nearly the same sounds as in 
English. ' 

veeseecces vececceeseecee & GOnotes the palatal sibilant. 

ececseccecesencceceecees To voscceccogeccesccseeeee DA8Al, 

ote eceseceeecncceesesees M ...-..--. anusvara or after-sound. 

weveceenenes “Vecsseseesee #, @, 2, 8 denote the cerebral letters. 
In Lithuanian words % denotes o followed by a slight a-sound. 
beesecteeceececeecereuceses a, &e. denote vowels followed by a suppressed 

nasal, 

8Z 
8 Sclavonic 


ee ecteceesccnccesccecesencs z denotes weak (French) j, =zh (page 70). 
Roots are denoted by the symbol «/ and Indo-European roots are 
printed in capital letters; so \/ap=Lat. Ved=Gr. Vcd. 
All vowels should be pronounced as in Italian, subject to the modifi- 
cations in Chapter 1V. The English sounds are denoted by the symbols 


(not italicised) in brackets: thus (ee) denotes the English equivalent of 
the vowel #. 


denote sh. 


nc ne ee ee | - 
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INTRODUCTION TO GREEK AND 
LATIN ETYMOLOGY. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF PHONETIC CHANGE. 


THE chief subject of this book will be the Laws of Pho- 
netic Change in Greek and Latin. As the term may pro- 
bably require explanation, I will illustrate my meaning by 
an example, 

In the word dept we have three syllables. Begin- 
ning with the last syllable ys, we have a combination of 
sound, which a little comparison with other words in 
Greek or other languages (Sanskrit and Lithuanian) will 
convince us, denotes the pronoun of the first person “I.” 
This comparison will shew us that the syllable is some- 
times reduced to the mere consonant m; thus we have in 
Latin swm, inquam’; and if we observe that the Ist person 
singular of the imperfect in Latin (e.g. fereba-m) com- 
pared with the same person in Greek (é$epov) always 
shews an m in the one language by an » in the other, we 
shall conclude that for some reason or other the Greeks 
could change this older m into a later v. But further, 
by comparison, we shall see reason to believe that this pu 

1 Also our own ‘‘am’”? (as-mi), In the old Northumbrian gloss of 
the Latin Gospels we find ‘‘ ic beom”’ (I am), Mark ix. 19; “ic geseom” 
(I see), Mark viii. 24, &c. See the Anglo-Saxon version of "the Gospel of 


St Mark, ed. Skeat p.xxxi, The old High German Pim o or bim has become 
bin in modern German, like &epov, 
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of the Greeks is not the oldest form of the syllable; that 
as it sank into m or n, so it had previously descended 
from an older form ma: I say “descended,” for it is clear 
to any one who attempts the sounds, that a, pronounced 
as in “father,” is a fuller and stronger sound than 7. One 
piece of this evidence is the termination of the 1st person 
plural, which is wes in (Doric) Greek, mus in Latin, but 
mas in Sanskrit (a form which a probable analysis ex- 
plains as ma+sa or I[+he, i.e. we; tas 1s ta +8a or thou 
+he=ye); and as we shall find that in Greek e often 
comes from a, and in Latin uw from a, but not vice versd, 
we shall infer (from this and other indications which I 
have not time to dwell upon more) that this wc is trace- 
able to an older and stronger form ma. But—and this is 
the point I want you to observe—it is clear that the 
change of sound was not intended to imply any change of 
meaning; ma meant J, and the meaning was kept by the 
most corrupted form of the syllable; not of course that 
the Greek who said éfepov was conscious every time that 
the v had originally been the personal pronoun; the pro- 
noun had sunk with the lapse of time into a mere gram- 
matical suffix; but édepoy still signified “I carried,’”’ and 
conveyed the same idea to the hearer of that day, as 
when the words “there-carry-I”’ established their claim 
to be selected out of many others which would have done 
as well, or nearly as well, to express the action of carrying 
in past time. Here then, I repeat, the new sound was 
not meant to convey a new meaning. 

Let us now take the second syllable dw. Here we 
have long 0. But we have 60-aus, Sornp, even di-d0-pev in 
the first person plural; and if we look at similar verbs 
tornut, TLOnut, we shall see the same long vowel only in 
the singular of the present. We shall conclude therefore 
that for some reason this vowel became lengthened in 
these three persons from a simpler form 0, which conveys 
the simple idea of giving. Here we shall at present be 


Mi | 2 some doubt whether any change of meaning was there- 
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by expressed. Let us pass to the first syllable where we 


shall find the explanation more easily. First of all a 
comparison with the Sk. dadémi will shew us that the 
Greek 4: is not the oldest form of the syllable, but that 
(just as in the last syllable) da has been weakened to &. 
But why this first syllable at all? Why could not the 
Hindus and Greeks have said damz or Sous to express “I 
give,” just as the Sclavonians said dami, the Lithuanians 
dit-mi, and the Latins do (for da-o)? One thing is quite 
clear, dada cannot be a weakened form of da: it requires 
much more labour to pronounce; and this labour could 
not have been taken except for an object. We are of ne- 
cessity forced upon the conclusion that a change of mean- 
ing was intended by the doubled sound. The result to 
which our analysis leads us is that in the word didwpe 
are exemplified the results of two radically different prin- 
ciples of change; the one by which a change of meaning 
is intended to be expressed; the other by which no such 
change of meaning is intended. Both changes are seen 
in the first syllable &:, the last only in the last syllable ju. 
The first class of changes I call dynamic; the second I 
call phonetic. 

What is the motive for this latter change? The reason 
seems to have been twofold, though each caused the same 
result. We saw above that the operation of this law of 
change was to weaken the older form; that is, to change 
it to something which required less effort to produce. 

And the general cause of this change can have been 
nothing else but the striving for ease in articulation; the 
endeavour to facilitate utterance by substituting a simpler 
instead of a more difficult sound or sounds; the natural 
desire to reduce the word to such a form as may express 
the idea with the least possible amount of labour consis- 
tent with clearness. This limitation is important. If a 
word be reduced too far, its identity is destroyed: two dif- 
ferent words expressing different ideas may come to have 
the same form, and thus clearness is sacrificed. In order 
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to avoid such confusion, a practical limitation is found in 
most languages; a sound once corrupted is not corrupt- 
ed again’. It is felt that ease of articulation may be pur- 
chased too dearly by the loss of the distinctive features 
of a word: and thus a striving for distinctness of form is 
called into existence by the very operation of the general 
law of change. But there are few results of this striving 
which need to be taken separately into account; because 
it almost invariably operates in simply stemming the ac- 
tion of that law*. Sometimes indeed, but very rarely, the 
necessity for the distinct expression of what was in danger 
of becoming confused leads to actual change in a direction 
contrary to the common one; as for example in the change 
of the mediae into the tenues in Teutonic: and familiar 
instances of this retrograde tendency are the lengthening 
of the original vowel, e.g. in riGess for ruWevts, or in Aéyo: 
for Aeyo-ut, commonly called “compensation.” In such 
words there has been a loss of consonants, and a syllable 
is felt to be too much weakened, therefore the vowel is 
strengthened to make up for the loss. Sometimes a vowel 
in one syllable appears to be lengthened to compensate 
for the shortening of another syllable®: here again we have 
a conscious attempt to maintain the fullness of the original 


1 This usage is hardly regular enough to deserve the name of a law, 
but it deserves notice. Instances, both where it is observed and where it 
is not, will appear in the Latin vowel-change. 

2 Iam happy to find myself in substantial agreement on this point 
with Mr Roby. He writes (Grammar, p. 11), ‘‘Involuntary phonetic 
change is the result of a struggle between the physical tendency to reduce 
the effort of articulation, and the intellectual or instinctive desire of pre- 
Serving any parts of a word which are characteristic of its meaning. The 
latter acts mainly by way of resistance, e.g. ab is much seldomer changed 
in composition than sub, because of the danger of confusion with ad. In 
the passive voice forms like amabaris, amaberis, amareris are shortened 
into amabare, &c., but amaris is not shortened into amare lest it should 
be confused with the pres. infin.” By “involuntary phonetic change,” 
Mr Roby denotes that change which I call simply ‘“ phonetic:” his 
‘‘ voluntary phonetic ”’ is my ‘‘dynamic.”’ 

8 As in Aews by dads, ’Arpeliew by ’Arpeldao,—though here indeed 
another explanation is possible. In ./oxerw from Ind.-Eur. spax (Lat. 
spec, Sanskrit ./pac), we seem to have consonantal compensation. In 
xirwy and xiOév, we may have only Dissimilation (i.e, regular phonetic 
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word, an attempt which does not merely prevent change, 
but actually introduces it. The changes of Grimm's Law 
are really examples of this compensation on a large scale. 
This principle is put very well by Prof. Whitney’; 
“all articulate sounds,” he says, “are produced by effort, 
by expenditure of muscular energy in the throat, lungs, 
and mouth. This effort, like every other that man makes, 
he has an instinctive disposition to seek relief from, to 
avoid: we may call it laziness, or we may call it economy: 
it is in fact either the one or the other according to the 
circumstances of each particular case: it is laziness when 
it gives up more than it gains: it is economy when it 
gains more than it abandons.” Let us take examples of 
such loss or gain. The Indo-European form of the first 
person singular of the imperfect of RHAR, to bear, was abha- 
rami (Sk. abharam). Here the Greeks, as well as the 
Hindus, found the four-syllabled word too cumbrous for 
use: the accent probably fell upon the augment, because 
by the augment was expressed the fact that the bearing 
was in the past time, and the syllable which expressed 
this modification of the simple idea required emphasis: in 
consequence then of this emphasis upon the first syllable, 
the 2 of the last became less and less distinctly heard, 
until it disappeared altogether, and abharami appears as 
abhara-m in Sanskrit, as &pepov in Greek: where pv repre- 
sents m by a phonetic law of the language, because the 
Greeks found »v an easier sound than m at the end of a 
word. But the third person plural of the same tense was 
in the Indo-European abharanti: and this on the same 
principle was weakened in Sanskrit to abharan, in Greek 
to épepov. We see then, as the result, that whilst 
each language gained a lighter form by each change, 
the Sanskrit retained distinct forms, which the Greek 
did not: the difference between the first person sin- 
gular and the third person plural had to be expressed 
in some other way than by the grammatical forms: light- 
1 Lectures on the Study of Language, p. 69. 
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cH. I. {ness was gained, but distinctness was sacrificed. In this 
case we must believe that the gain of lightness of pro- 
nunciation was felt to compensate for the loss of gramma- 
tical accuracy ; for where confusion was felt to arise, new 
distinctions were made, sometimes new forms arose; for 
example, the periphrastic tenses, formed by auxiliary verbs, 
a practice almost universal in modern languages, but 
found also in the Sanskrit: and the Greek. As Prof. 
Curtius puts it: “the phonetic laws of some one tongue 
cause a certain form to perish; but forthwith there springs 
up a new one to supply its place. The original wealth 
melts away, yet the creative power of language continues 
to produce new treasures. Differences arise from primary 
unity: and variations of form thus newly brought forth 
are employed to distinguish shades of signification’.” 
These various forms were turned to better account by the 
Greek than by any other language. We have given an 
example where phonetic change produced confusion in the 
Greek : let us now take one where the variety, resulting 
from the same principle, was employed with admirable 
success in differentiation of meaning. Thus the gen. sing. 
and the nom. and acc. plural of pad, a foot, were all 
formed in Indo-European by the affix -as—padas. This 
is almost certain from the fact that the Sanskrit never 
possessed any different forms for the three cases: and if 
the requisite vowel-variety had existed in Indo-European, 
it is exceedingly improbable that the Sanskrit should have 
suffered it to die out without leaving any trace behind. 
But if we turn to the Greek we find a very different state 
of things. In Greek, as in most of the European mem- 
bers of the family, the vowel a of the original speech was 
split up into the three sounds, a, e, and 0. This important 
change will be fully considered hereafter, At present I 
only wish to say that it seems to have been in its origin 
purely phonetic: there is no reason to suppose that any 


1 Essay on the Results of Comparative Philology in reference to 
7 Classical Scholarship, p. 81. 
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change of meaning was intended to be expressed by this 
change of sound. But these sounds, found ready to hand, 
were employed by the Greek with marvellous skill. Thus, 
in our present example, the original padas could be differ- 
entiated into odds for the gen. sing., modes for the nom. 
plur., and zodas for the acc. plur. No confusion between 
the different cases was any longer possible. The weaken- 
ing of a into a, e, 0, was turned in this instance by the 
Greek into clear gain; as in many others which will be 
given in their place. At present I turn back from the re- 
sults of phonetic change, to repeat its cause—the desire 
for ease or saving of sound ; and its general effect—to sub- 
stitute a weaker for a stronger sound. This is not always 
so, for reasons which I shall shortly point out; but the 
new sound will always be an easver one for the speaker to 
pronounce under the circumstances in which it occurs. 
I say, for the speaker: because there are few sounds of 
which it can be said that they are absolutely easier or 
more difficult than others. Every one knows what con- 
tradictory variations may be met with among his own ac- 
quaintance: one will pronounce r as /, another (though 
very much more rarely) /as 7. Similar differences occur 
on a large scale in different nations; the Englishman 
avoids in divers ways the German ch: the German finds 
great difficulty in our th. ‘ But as with the individual, 80 is it 
with the nation. It is the desire to avoid a sound difficult 
to him, which makes a man pronounce r asl, And Ido 
not know any other reason which can be given for the loss 
by a whole nation of some sound which was certainly 
uttered by their forefathers. 

It may perhaps be asked what special causes deter- 
mined the different operation of this principle in different 
languages. This question—which amounts to an enquiry 
into the causes of diversity of language itself—cannot of 
course be fully answered here. No people has preserved 
unchanged all the letters of the original alphabet. Dif- 
ferent peoples have modified it in different ways from 
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causes at which we can give probable guesses, but which 
we can never certainly know. Occasionally we may see 
in the altered alphabet something which seems to cor- 
respond to the genius of the people which spoke it, or to 
be due to the country, climate and general circumstances 
among which they were placed. Thus we may think that 
we can see in the flexibility of the Greek language the 
impress of the versatility of the Greek genius, and the 
effect of that XNapmporaros aiOnp amid which at least the 
most brilliant section of the Greek family lived: whilst 
the effect of the hot enervating climate of India may be 
seen in the numerous weakened forms of the consonants 
in Sanskrit. Thus lacking energy to bring the root of 
the tongue firmly against the back of the palate, the 
Hindus produced in some cases instead of the original k 
a peculiar sibilant (denoted variously in philological works 
by s or¢). In like manner, probably through the influ- 
ence of an adjoining s, they weakened k into ch, and g into 
y, the sound of ch and j being much the same as in 
England. Such weakenings are especially common in 
Sanskrit: and that they are due to some extent to the 
climate of India would probably be denied by few. With- 
in the same language we may see variations arising from 
difference of occupation or circumstances. The different 
ways in which men have to exercise their voices will affect 
certain classes of sounds: and these differences, if found 
among a considerable body of people within the same 
area, have a great tendency to be perpetuated’. 


1 Prof. Jos. B. Mayor in a review of the first edition of this work 
(Camb. Journal of Philology, No. 6) holds that the causes of difference of 
articulation may be roughly classified as ‘‘mental, physical, and circum- 
stantial.” By the first he means “excitability, vehemence, nervous- 
ness, preciseness, artistic sensibility, the analogical disposition always 
seeking after resemblances, and its opposite which we may call the 
analytical disposition, always seeking after differences’ (p. 332), I 
certainly should not deny that all these causes have weight; but-they are 
personal, not peculiar to any large body of people living together: there- 
fore they have little tendency to perpetuate themselves, and affect lan- 


guage: they die out with the individual, A quick excitable person may 


drop half his syllables, a man of ‘artistic sensibility” may have some 
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It is not indeed always easy to say where the effect of 
climate may betraced. In England we see much the same 
weakenings as in Sanskrit. In different parts of the 
island we find the hard & sound of the Roman castrum 
either retained, or weakened to ch or softc: we have 
Caistor and Lancaster, but Manchester and Dorchester, 
and weakest of all Leicester and Gloucester. But these 
varieties are perhaps less likely to be due to the effects of 
climate in Britain, than to the mixture of different tribes, 
each of which had its own phonetic laws before it left its 
original abode’. Still (to return to our point) these last 
forms are the result of a weaker articulation; they are 
corruptions of the harder sound ; it is not a strengthened 
form of one of them. Similar corruptions in English are our 
pronunciation of Ocean as Oshan, and Nature as Nachure, 
and a thousand other instances which will at once occur 
to every one. If the spelling in England were not in the 
main fixed by the standard of the literary dialect, these 
words would long ago have been written as they are pro- 
nounced. In countries where there is no literary dialect, 
or where there are several, but no one distinctly predomi- 
nant, variation of spelling is the inevitable result. When 
writing, and still more when printing has become uni- 


appropriate method of pronunciation: but in neither case is the peculi- 
arity caught by a man’s companions or commonly inherited by his 
descendants. The more intellectual causes referred to by Prof. Mayor, 
act, I think, principally on mixed languages: they will be noticed at the 
end of this chapter. Under the second class—physical causes—are given 
“dullness of hearing and defectiveness in the organs of speech.” With 
this, I quite agree, and also with the third class, in which are mentioned 
the effect of cold, living in the open air as a labourer, a hunter, or a 
sailor, &c. Under all these circumstances modifications of speech will 
take place: they are all particular instances of my general principle, 

Prof. Mayor objects strongly to what he calls the libel that ‘‘man as 
a speaking animal is actuated only by laziness.” I never said or thought he 
was. The term “laziness” hardly occurred half-a-dozen times in the 
book; but I fully allow that some of those passages were calculated to 
mislead, and I have altered them. I constantly spoke of the desire for 
an easier sound. But a man is not necessarily lazy because he goes by 
an easier road instead of a hard one, or because he takes a short cut. 

1 We find “‘ceaster” in A.-S. to which the ch is often attributed. But 
this is not always the case. Thus our “calf” is A.-S. ‘‘cealf,” “cold” is 
“ceald.” Mr Skeat thinks that the softening to ch may be due to Norman 
influence, 
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versal, the progress of phonetic change is ‘considerably 
checked ; but how much still goes on will be evident to 
any one who will consider the difference between the 
English of Chaucer and that of the present generation’. 
Now what is the importance of the principle of pho- 
netic change which I have stated? Its importance is 
this—it is our best guide in etymology. We learn from it 
that we must hold it a rule, never to derive a harder from 
an easier sound; that a word which has retained a strong 
letter can only under exceptional circumstances be derived 
from another word which has a corresponding weaker 
letter. I have said above that few sounds are universally 
easier than others. There is no standard to fix the rela- 
tive strength of all sounds available for all languages. 
Still there are some general rules which can be obtained 
by two kinds of evidence, physiological and historical. I 
shall describe in the fourth chapter the methods by which 
the different sounds are produced and shew from their 
character what interchange of them is a priori to be 
expected in any given language. It will there be shewn 
that, for example, & is a stronger sound than p; that is, 
that & demands a larger amount of muscular exertion to 
produce it with the same intensity as p; the check is 
applied to the current of air issuing from the lungs at an 
earlier point in its course; and for this reason (with others 
less obvious) the sound requires more effort to pronounce. 
In harmony with this is the historical fact that in San- 
skrit, Greek, Latin, and Gothic, the gutturals are found 
less frequently than the dentals or labials*; and we should 
naturally expect those letters to be more sparingly used 
which required the largest amount of labour in produc- 
tion; they would either be not employed at all, or would 
pass into easier sounds, or be altogether dropped, in words 
in much use, like pronouns, or in suffixes where neatness 


1 See the tables in A. J. Ellis’ Early English Pronunciation, Vol. I. 
p. 28. 
3 Curtius, Griechische Etymologie, p. 407. 
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and convenience were essential. Again, in many languages 
we find by-forms, weaker gutturals existing beside and 
sometimes superseding the full gutturals & and g: while 
we do not find similar by-forms of the labials to anything 
like the same extent. Accordingly from these two dis- 
tinct lines of reasoning—the a priori road of physiology, 
and the more positive arguments supplied by observed 
facts in different languages which are not operating the 
one upon the other—we infer that & is always a stronger 
sound than p for our group of languages, and we are justi- 
fied in applying that result to any language of the group. 
For example, in Greek we shall conclude that xofos is an 
older form than vrotos; that motos must be derived from 
xotos, not vice versa. So in Latin where we find side by 
side the words coguina and popina, we shall conclude that 
popina is a later, probably dialectical, variation of coguina 
which at an early period fell out of use at Rome, but was 
originally, as Varro tells us, used for a kitchen; and we 
shall see a possible reason for the change in the parasitic 
labial sound u which forms no part of either root or suffix, 
which had power to assimilate the final c of the / coc 
(whence cocus, &c.), and so turn the guttural to a labial: 
which in turn assimilated also the initial c. 

Thus then the general principle of phonetic change, 
and the general directions which such change will take, 
are given by comparative philology assisted by physiology. 
But different peoples varied much in the extent to which 
they proceeded along these different paths of change. 
Thus the Greeks made but one variation in dealing with 
the original aspirates; then they stopped, and the Greek 
aspirates are used with as much regularity as those of the 
original language. The Italians on the contrary, feeling 
the aspirates too difficult sounds, allowed them to degrade 
so completely, that the single Italian spirant f represents 
_ not only the labial aspirate bh, but dh not unfrequently, 
and occasionally even gh. On the other hand the Greeks 
have thoroughly weakened the spirants y, s, v; the Italians 
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retained in the main the sounds, if not the symbols. | 
From this it is obvious that the study of Comparative 
Philology can never supersede the necessity of thorough 
investigation of each particular language for itself. Greek 
and Latin etymology can only be known by historical in- 
vestigation of the Greek and Latin languages themselves. 

As a rule, the weaker sound is later than the stronger. 
But to this rule there are undoubtedly some exceptions. 
All such cases will however I believe be found on exami- 
nation to be less apparent examples of the general law— 
namely, that phonetic change arises from the striving— 


conscious or unconscious—for ease of articulation. A soft 


letter sometimes changes to a hard from the influence of 
neighbouring sounds: for example, thé g of /frag—whence 
fragor, &c.—is hardened to k in fractus. This of course 
takes place because it is much harder to articulate a soft 
consonant and then a hard one immediately afterwards 
than it is to pronounce two hards together. The principle 
of assimilation has come in and reversed the common rule 
of phonetic change; but assimilation itself is an instance 
of the wider principle. Similarly hiemps would seem to 
be a stronger form than hiems: and certainly the p is 
merely phonetic and belongs neither to the base nor to 
the case-suffix s. But because it is very difficult to sound 
s immediately after the labial nasal m, in an indistinct less 
energetic pronunciation of the word, a weak p was heard, 
to bridge over the difficulty: and this made its way at 
last into the written word. But the new form though 
heavier is still easier to sound than the old one. Kase of 
pronunciation was the reason why fragtus became fractus — 
and hiem-s was increased to hiemps, just as much as it 
caused the weakening, e.g. of stlites into htes and esam 
into eram. Sometimes we find that the general endea- 
vour for easier pronunciation takes the form of striving 
after greater distinctness of sound, and so has the effect of 
strengthening a weaker letter. Thus the Greeks unable 
to pronounce Ons clearly changed the first aspirate into 
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_ the stronger tenuis. But the change also 1s based on the 
fact that 7r/@nys is an easier word to pronounce than 
GOnut. Taken by itself + requires more effort to pro- 
nounce than @: the check is more complete in pronounc- 
ing + than in pronouncing @ (1.e. ¢’h, where the h is due 
to a portion of the breath being allowed to escape before 
the ¢ is fully sounded). But when 6 occurs at the begin- 
ning of two consecutive syllables, a greater effort is re- 
quired to place the organs of speech twice in the necessary 
position for producing it. All these and other apparent 
exceptions arising from assimilation and dissimilation of 
sounds, or from indistinct articulation, will be fully de- 
scribed in their proper places. 

A. different cause has been assigned for certain varia- 
tions of sound by Prof. Max Miiller in his valuable lectures 
on the Science of Language: he supposes an originally 
indistinct sound, capable of passing into different forms in 
different languages or different dialects of the same lan- 
guage. In the fourth lecture of his second series, he gives 
several examples of “ phonetic degeneracy :” and he says 
(p. 176) that the principal cause of this is “when people 
attempt to economize their breath and muscular energy.” 
But beside this cause of variation, and distinct from it, he 
mentions another, which he calls “ Dialectic Growth”’ 
(p. 180). By this he accounts for the phonetic diversity 
which is seen e.g. in the Sanskrit gharma, Greek Oepyo-s, 
Latin formus—all undoubtedly modifications of one Indo- 
European word meaning hot. These forms, he thinks, 
point to “a previous state of language, in which, as in the 
Polynesian dialects, the two or three principal points of 
consonantal contact were not yet felt as definitely sepa- 
rated from each other.” Thus in the instance given above, 
the three forms were received by the three languages from 
some earlier stage, in which the articulation of the original 
word was so vague that it might take any one of the 
forms mentioned. This is possible, nor is the theory con- 
fated by the a priori objection made to it by Prof. Cur- 
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tius’, that such indistinctness of sound is inconsistent with 

the strong articulation which peculiarly belongs to the oldest 
languages. But there seems to me more weight in his 
question, what the sound could have been which was capa- 
ble of such strange variation. The numeral five is ex- 
pressed by panchan in Sanskrit, wévre in common Greek, 
méutre in Aeolic, guingue in Latin, pomtis in Oscan, fimf 
in Gothic, penk: in Lithuanian. What can the two con- 
sonantal sounds have originally been which could be 
strengthened or weakened in so many ways? Prof. Miiller 
speaks of “phonetic idiosyncrasies” in particular lan- 
guages: which seems to me only another title for weak- 
nesses of articulation become hereditary by transmission 
from one generation to another. But he allows’ that 
“these idiosyncrasies are quite inadequate to explain why 
the Latin coguo should in Greek appear as emt.” Pro- 
fessor Curtius thinks that the change from original k to p 
as in vem, or from k to ¢ as in tis (Sk. kis, Lat. quzs) is 
to be explained by the involuntary springing up of para- 
sitic sounds: thus that a wu or v by relaxed articulation 
was sounded after the k—as it actually did spring up in 
the Latin, e.g. ting-u-o (Gr. Téyyw); and we may hear 
similar cases of relaxed articulation in England, e.g. ne-a 
for nay, and ge-ate for gate in Cumberland: and i-ound 
for found, &c. in Suffolk—then this labial v by degrees 
corrupted the & to the labial p, and then vanished. Simi- 
larly ¢ might arise from & by the mediation of a parasitic 
y—thus, k, ky, ty, ¢: the change from & to t being caused 
by just the same indistinct articulation which in England 
causes us often to hear éloth, and not cloth, and dlory not 
glory: though Prof. Max Miiller finds it hard to believe 
it. These variations are of course not universal, only oc- 
casional; it is only comparatively a small number of words 
in which the Attic has weakened a &, which the Doric hag 
retained, to ¢ or p: similarly the Doric has suffered change 
in some roots as well as the Attic: ./Fem (orig. VAK) is “to 


1 Gr. Et. p. 380, note, 2 p. 184, 
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speak” in Doric as well as in Attic. I think that the 
theory given above is sufficient to explain most of the 
cases: and thus they are all instances of a weakening ten- 
dency, gradually affecting different dialects and languages, 
and resisted by them in proportion to the firmness of their 
articulation ; affecting for example the Doric least, the 
Attic considerably, the Aeolic (compare réu7re and aricupes’ 
with the Attic wévre and téccapes) most of all; leaving 
the Latin untouched, but attacking the Oscan severely ’®. 
Many apparent and some real exceptions to this prin- 
ciple will be found in languages which have been largely 
affected by the introduction of foreign words: and still 
more where a whole people has adopted the language of 
another race. Such a people retains its own peculiarities 
of pronunciation; it finds in the new language some 
sounds which are strange to it, and which it cannot pro- 
nounce : therefore it either drops them altogether, or more 
probably substitutes for them the nearest of its own, 


1 It is not quite certain that riovpes is Acolic: it is old Ionic, 

2 Dr Donaldson (New Cratylus, § 121) explained this difference of 
sound as having been produced by ‘‘ the law of divergent articulations ” 
from ‘‘the union of the original guttural and labial kp.” I am obliged 
to reject this terrible combination of sounds, because I see no reason to 
believe that our forefathers possessed much more flexible muscles than 
wedo. He says (ib. § 110) that ‘‘ the regular series of transitions, which 
such a combination of the guttural and labial would present, may easily 
be described : the guttural may be represented by k, q, 9, j, 8, h, the labial 
by p, 6, v; and these sets of letters may be permuted with each other to 
any extent.” Just before he says, ‘‘in those cases where a dental makes 
its appearance, it must be considered as having arisen by a fault of articu- 
lation from the sibilant :” so that t and d must be added to the permuta- 
tions of the guttural. This is indeed etymology made very easy ! 

It may perhaps be thought that in these lectures too little reference is 
made to the works of one of the most active and independent of English 
philologists. As an old pupil, I should wish to do the fullest honour to 
the genius, learning, and untiring energy of Dr Donaldson: as such also 
I cannot but regret the failures in judgment (as they seem to me) which 
led him either to statements like those quoted above, which would 
degrade etymology te the mere juggling pastime that it is sometimes held 
to be, and render scientific treatment of it impossible—or to the wild and 
groundless ethnological theories which mar the Varronianus. If such 
theories were given as mere theories, no harm would be done; but they 
are put on the same footing with inductions as certain as those of any 
science can possibly be. It is this mixture of the proven and not-proven 
which must make Dr Donaldson’s books unfit for students of compara: 
tive philology. 
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an especially if such sounds do not occur in the strange lan- 


guage. Thus old sounds are lost and new ones intro- 
duced ; and it is quite uncertain whether the new sound 
will be an easier one than the old. We have a good illus- 
tration close at home, the way in which the Keltic ten- 
dency to aspirate unaspirated sounds has affected the 
pronunciation of English in Ireland: e.g. car is sounded 
like k’har, which is nothing but a Kelto-English variation. 
The full sound of the a is also retained in Ireland, where 
we have weakened it in England. Many instances where 
admixture of race has operated on sound will be found in 
French, e.g. guépe, guerre, &c. It 1s commonly supposed 
that guépe is from vespa’, in which case the g must be due 
to the Frankish pronunciation of a Latin word, for there 
is no tendency in Latin to a parasitic g beforea w. But 
it is certainly remarkable (as Max Miiller has pointed out*) 
that all these French words beginning with gu can be 
traced to German words. It is better to suppose that this 
gu was the attempt of the descendants of the Romans to 
pronounce a German w, after they had let their own w 
sound become 2, as it now is. But whichever explanation 
we take, we must recognise the change as resulting from 
the conflicting phonetic laws of two mixed peoples’. 

It is well known that from this operation of a double 
set of phonetic laws the same word may exist in two forms 
in the same language: as in English “crab” and “cray- 
fish,” the latter being the French écrevisse from German 


|krebiz, krebs*. The etymological tendency exhibited in 


“cray-fish” is the last point which I wish to consider in this 
chapter. The French form being strange to the English 
ear, it was converted into something which would convey 
a meaning. We have here nothing but a highly irregular 


1 Brachet, Fr. Grammar, p. 64: Roby, p. 18. 

2 Lectures 2, 267. 

3 For the history of the effect of the Teutonic on the Roman languages 
see Diez, Introduction to the Grammar of the Romance Languages, trans. 
Cayley, p. 60. 

4 Ib. p. 68. 
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application of the striving for distinctness which I have 
already mentioned as acting counter to ordinary phonetic 
change ; I say, irregular, because it is impossible to pre- 
dict in what way it may act. A great number of instances 
may be found in Cumberland where a Norse colony set- 
tled, probably in the latter half of the tenth century, and 
introduced words which in after time had a strange sound, 
and were identified with whatever English word they 
resembled. Thus “foss,” a waterfall (as in Norway at 
the present day), was confused with “force” (fortis), and 
so we get Scale Force, &c.: the proper names Koli and 
Mioll are disguised in Coal Gill and Mill How, and the 
compound name Toli-Wagen has given us Dolly Waggon 
Pike upon Helvellyn’. 

The results of this principle of change are very 
numerous in composite languages like the English. I do 
not however imagine that it operated much on the Greek 
and Latin languages. Greek in the stage at which we 
know it, could have little admixture which is not manifest 
at the first glance: and the Latin was not much more 
affected. In pure languages, I conclude (in spite of a few 
real and some apparent exceptions), phonetic change has 
a downward tendency; it causes in general weakening of 
the language, even though that weakening may be use- 
fully employed. What then was the original, of which 
the Greek and Latin are copies, weakened each in its own 
peculiar way? This will be the subject of the next 
Chapter. 


1 See Ferguson, Northmen in Cumberland, for these and many other 
etymologies. 
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NOTE TO CHAPTER I. 
ON THE DERIVATION OF LATIN WORDS FROM GREEK. 


The facts are so very simple, yet there is so much miscon- 
ception about them, that it seems worth while to say a word on 
the supposed derivation of Latin words from Greek. This 
theory is probably to be attributed to Niebuhr’s hypothesis of a 
Greek and non-Greek element ih the Latin language, which 
made its way into English works without much examination 
through the influence of Niebuhi’s extraordinary genius; bub 
which has been completely overthrown by Comparative Phi- 
lology. The apparently Greek element in the Latin language 
is (generally speaking) that part of the common inheritance of 
the Greeks and Italians, which each nation retained and de- 
veloped after the separation of the two branches of the original 
stock’, The apparently non-Greek element is that portion of 
the common inheritance which was neglected by the Greeks— 
or, if retained by provincial and obscure dialects, was disused 
by those which possessed a literature; which therefore in pro- 
cess of time seemed to be—to some extent actually was— 
peculiar to the Italians. 

What then are we to say of words like lyra, &c.? Are not 
these derived from the Greek? Certainly not derived. No 
Latin word is derived from the Greek in the proper sense of 
the term. The Latin borrowed words fully formed from the 
Greek, which it spelt on different principles according to the 
different times at which they became nationalised. At the 
earliest period at which such borrowed words occur, we find 
them spelt with such Latin characters as most nearly repre- 
sented those Greek sounds which had either been developed by 
the Greek after the parting of the two peoples, or which had been 
lost by the Latins out of the original common stock. Thus the 


. 1 See this more developed in Max Miiller, Chips from a German 
| Workshop, 11. 41, &c. 
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Greek aspirates—peculiar developments of the Greek—appeared 


in Latin as unaspirated mutes; e.g. Aciles (‘AxiAAeus), Burrus 
(Iluppos); this last word and Bruges (ppvyes) shew that the full 
Latin « was taken as the nearest Latin exponent of the Greek 
upsilon (a modified u), and in Plautus ss appears as the best re- 
presentative of the strong Greek ¢ (which differed from the old 
weak Italian z) in badisso, tarpessita, &c. In the Augustan 
age, on the contrary, Greek characters are borrowed as well as 
the sounds, the Y in lyra, the Z in zona, &c.: while a combi- 
nation of letters represented the complex sound of the Greek 
aspirates—chorda, philosophia, &. Now it is obvious that 
these words were not derived from the Greek; they were not 
formed from a Greek root by adding to it a Latin suffix; they 
were derived in Greece from Greek roots by Greek suffixes and 
transplanted when fully grown into Latin. They are as foreign 
to the Latin language and its development, as the men and things 
they represent were foreign to Rome. But from these borrowed 
Greek words it was inferred by a false analogy that numbers of 
genuine Latin words were borrowed from the Greek. Because 
lyra was the Greek Avpa, it was supposed that lacruma was the 
Greek daxpvpa; and consequently it was written dacryma, or 
even by some curious fatality lachryma. But in truth the 
words have nothing in common except their base dakr (whence 
the A.-S. teagor, our “‘tear”); each was formed from that base, 
but by its own suffix in its own land: the emotional Italian was 
not likely to lack a word for a tear, till he had borrowed it 
from the Greek! In other cases—e.g. the Latin silua, no 
doubt the noun sviva existed in Graeco-Italian days, and was 
then modified by the two peoples in different ways according to 
their different phonetic laws. But it is an entire mistake to 
write silua with a y, that is, to imply that the word was bor- 
rowed from the Greek vAy. Indeed the Latin has kept the old 
furm more nearly than the Greek; it has changed wu to 1, and @ 
to d, both regular Latin changes, and both weakenings; but 
vAy exhibits no less than four weakenings; s has passed into 
the rough breathing ; w has (as always in Greek) been weakened 
to upsilon; v has passed out altogether, and a has been thinned 
to 7. 
The rule then to follow in writing Latin is very simple: 


2—2 
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we must use the letters Y, Z, and the compounds CH, TH, PH, 
in words borrowed from the Greek and in no others, Such 
words are not difficult to recognise. They are mostly words 
relating to the arts and sciences which the Romans borrowed 
from the Greeks, All other words are, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, genuine Latin, and should be written in the 
Latin character. The only exception which should be allowed 
is in cases where we have express testimony that Roman 
writers in the last century of the Republic employed Greek 
characters—or the equivalent compounds in Latin—in words 
which are beyond doubt genuinely Latin, but which by a mis- 
taken analogy were then supposed to be derived from the 
Greek. In such cases we may write, e.g. pulcher'—though 
we believe it to be etymologically wrong—on the same prin- 
ciple that we write, e.g. caussa, and querella; because they 
represent the spelling which, rightly or wrongly, was in use in 
Cicero’s day among educated men; not because we believe it 
to be the Greek aoAvxpoos*, Lucretius truly says, “ Utilitas 
expressit nomina rerum ;” and it is equally true that use must 
always be the standard of orthography, and must override 
etymological considerations. Only let our standard in Latin 
be the usage of Cicero’s time, not of the period of the 
Renaissance. 


—_- 


1 See Cic. Orat. c. 48. § 160. 

3 It is possible however the h in this and similar words, Cethegus, 
Carthago, &c., may have nothing to do with the Greek, but may be a 
vulgar use of the aspirate which was passing into the literary language in 
Cicero’s day. His phrase ‘‘usum loquendi populo concessi” rather 
supports this view. See additional evidence in the section on “ Aspira- 
tion ” in the last chapter of this book, and Roscher, de Aspiratione apud 
Romanos in Curtius, Studien, 11. 2. 148, &c. 


CHAPTER II. 
RELATIONSHIP OF THE INDO-EUROPEAN PEOPLES. 


I TRANSLATE from Schleicher’ the very brief and clear 
account of the main divisions and subdivisions of the 
variously called Indo-European, Indo-Germanic, or Aryan 
language: to which can be traced nearly all the languages 
of Europe’, and two at least of those of Asia, the Sanskrit 
and the Zend. 

“The name of Indo-Germanic has been given to a 
certain class of the languages of the Asiatic-European por- 
tion of the earth, which are so accordant with each other, 
and which differ so much from all other languages in their 
nature, that they clearly show themselves to have sprung 
from a common original language. Within this Indo- 
Germanic family of languages, some, which are more 
closely geographically connected, shew themselves certainly 
to be the most nearly allied, so that the Indo-Germanic 
family divides into three groups or divisions. These are— 

“I, The Aryan’ division, consisting of the Indian and 
Iranian, or more correctly Eranian, families of languages, 
which are very closely related to each other. 

“The oldest representative and original language of the 
Indian family, and the oldest* known language of the 

1 Compendium der Vergleichenden Grammatik, pp. 6—8. 
3 See note at the end of the chapter. 
3 It will be seen that the term Aryan is here applied only to the two 


Asiatic peoples who can be certainly proved to have called themselves by 
that name. 

4 Prof. Schleicher of course does not mean that the Sanskrit existed 
before the Greek and Latin, but that it is known to us in an older stage 
than any other. The error which arises from regarding every Sanskrit 
. form as older than the corresponding forms in Greek and Latin will be 
noticed at p..31. 
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Indo-Germanic tongue altogether, is the old Indian, the 


language of the oldest portion of the Vedas; at a later 
time in a simpler form and as a grammatical literary 
language, contrasted with the popular dialects, named 
Sanskrit. 

“We do not know Hraman in its original form; the 
oldest Eranian languages which have reached us are the 
old Bactrian or Zend (the eastern), and the old Persian, 
the language of the Achaemenidean cuneiform inscriptions 
(the western). To this family belongs also the Armenian, 
which we first know at a later time, and which must have 
separated earlier from the Eranian original language. 

“TJ. The south-western European portion consisting of 
(1) the Greek, nearest to which stands a language only 
known in its modern form, the Albanian: (2) the Italian; 
the oldest known forms of this family are the Latin,—and 
especially important for us is the old Latin, as it was 
spoken before the introduction of the educated literary 
language moulded by Greek influence,—the Umbrian, and 
the Oscan: (8) the Keltic: the best preserved, but still 
very decomposed, language of the Keltic family is the Old 
Trish, reaching from the 7th century of our era. 

“III. The northern European portion, consisting of the 
Sclavonic family, with the closely allied Lithuanian (which 
is for us the important language among this group), and 
the Teutonic, which is widely sundered from both. 

“The oldest forms of language in this portion are the 
Old Bulgarvan—old Ecclesiastical Sclavonic in MS., dating 
up to the llth century: the Inthuanian—first brought 
under our notice three hundred years ago, but clearly of 
much higher antiquity—and the (Gothic, of the fourth 
century. Near to the Gothic, however, are the most 
ancient representatives of the German and the Norse, the 
Old High-German and Old Norse, to be brought forward 
where they present older forms than the Gothic. 

“Tt is in the Asiatic division that is contained most that 
is ancient in the sounds and in the fabric of language, and 
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here again especially in the Old Indian. Then follows with 
' reference to antiquity—that is to say, in the retaining 
its similarity to the original language, in having fewer 
strongly developed individual forms—the southern Euro- 
pean division, in which the Greek had remained closest to 
the original ; finally, the northern European group, which, 
taken as a whole, presents itself as developed with the 
most individuality, and in which the least remains of the 
original speech are to be traced. 

“If we combine this statement with the relationship 
already described of the Indo-Germanic languages among 
themselves, and draw from the two our conclusion as to 
the process of the divisions of the main body of Indo- 
Germanic speech in the earliest times, we arrive at the 
following results: The Indo-Germanic original speech 
divided itself, first, by the unequal development in differ- 
ent parts of its province, into two sections: it divided off 
from itself the Sclavo-T'eutonic, the language which after- 
wards divided into Teutonic and Sclavo-Lithuanian: and 
later, that portion of the original speech which remained, 
the Aryo-Graeco-Italo-Keltic, divided itself into Graeco- 
Italo-Keltic and Aryan, of which the first-named soon 
divided itself into Greek and Italo-Keltic: and the 
latter, the Aryan, remained undivided for a considerable 
time. 
« At a later period the Sclavo-Lithuanian, the Aryan 
(Indo-Eranian), and Italo-Keltic further divided them- 
selves. It is possible that at some or all of the divisions 
more languages arose than are now manifest, as in many 
instances in process of time Indo-Germanic languages have 
probably become extinct. The more towards the East an 
Indo-Germanic people lives, so much more of what is 
ancient has their language retained. The more towards 
the west they have gone, so much the less of what is old, 
and so many more new formations are to be found in their 
language. From these and other intimations we may 


eonclude that the Sclavo-Teutonic race first began their | 
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(cH. 1. | journeyings towards the west: then followed the Greeco- 
Italo-Keltic: of the Aryans who remained behind, the 
Indians travelled south-eastward, and the Eranians spread 
in a south-westerly direction. The home of the original 
Indo-Germanic race is to be sought in the central high- 
lands of Asia. | 

“Tt 1s only of the Indians, who were the last to separate 
from the parent stem, that we can say with any certainty. 
that they drove out an aboriginal people from their later 
dwelling-place, much of whose language passed into their 
own; of many of the other Indo-Germanic peoples such 
an hypothesis is highly probable.” 

Prof. Schleicher proceeds to show the degrees of rela- 
tionship of the main families of the Indo-Germanic speech 
by the diagram given below; in which the length of the 
lines indicates the probable time of separation. 


Teutonic. 


Lithuanian. 
a oo. 
<—______ Sclavonie. 


Keltic. 


Indo-Ger. 
Original Lan. 7 
Connection I have given above Schleicher’s view of the near con- 


between nection of the Keltic with the Italian, which is disputable. 
and Keltic | 1 may briefly give here some of the principal arguments 
ony on both sides, though their force will not be seen without 


some knowledge of the phonetic laws described in the fol- 
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lowing chapters. Schleicher believes in a “Graeco-Italo- 
Keltisch” period: in which the ancestors of those peoples 
divided the a sound into a, e, o, after parting from the 
Teutonic race, or at least the Gothic division of it. ‘Then 
the Greeks parted off, and an Italo-Keltic period followed, 
distinguished by the loss of aspirates and retention of spi- 
rants, and notably also by the loss of the old middle voice 
and the formation of a quite new form peculiar to the Ita- 
hans and the Kelts: compare legitur, Keltic legthar, with 
Aéyeras. After their final separation the Kelts lost the 
ablative and the reduplicated perfect, losses which distin- 
guish Keltic from Italian. Other points of agreement 
between the Keltic and Italian, not found between any 
other two languages, are the formative suffix -tion (-sion), 
and perhaps -tric; the dative plural in 6, fratribus, brazth- 
rib, while all the North European languages have m, e.g. 
Gothic bréthrum, the termination 2 alike for the genitive 
singular and nominative plural of the a-stem, and the fu- 
ture suffix -bo, -bis, &c., for which forms in 6 and f appear 
in old Irish. Lottner and Ebel, on the other hand, con- 
nect the Keltic with the North European languages’. 
They argue from the agreement of diphthongs (az, 07, au, 
tu, in Keltic, az, e7, au, zu, in Teutonic, four in each lan- 
guage, while the Graeco-Italians certainly had six, ai, e7, 
ot, au, eu, ou): and from the different origin of some con- 
sonants; thus the Kymric’ ch is from h, a substitute for s, 
the Gaelic f is a hardened v, the Kymric f, according to 
Ebel, is derived from s, except where it occurs in words 
certainly borrowed from the Latin; on the other hand the 
Latin A and f come from aspirates, not from other spirants. 


1 Ebel's arguments may be seen in Keltische Studien (Engl. trans., 
pp. 119—132). See also Schleicher’s Kurzer Abriss der Gesch. der Ital. 
Sprachen in the Rheinisches Museum for 1859, and Ebel in Kuhn and 
Schleicher’s Beitrdge, 1. 429. 

2 Keltic comprises the Kymric or Welsh, the now extinct Cornish, and 
the Armorican, or ancient language of Brittany: these three are nearly 
related, and are sometimes all included under the name Kymric. More 
distinct are the Erse or old Irish. the Gaelic of the Highlands, and the 
Manz: these are al] sometimes called Gadhelic, 
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Some agreements in inflexion between the Kelticand Lithu- 


anian are not nearly so convincing as Schleicher’s which 
are given above. Lastly, Ebel sees “a pervading analogy 
in the Sclavonian, Teutonic, and both branches of the Kel- 
tic',” evidenced, for instance, by the employment of pre- 
fixes to express completed action, instead of reduplication, 
as in Graeco-Italian; such prefixes are ru or ro in Keltic, 
ga in Gothic, the modern German ge, both of which have 
this force, though also some others. 

The arguments on both sides, it will be observed, are 
confined to the forms and inflexions of words: they are 
not drawn from the common p:ssession (which is indubi- 
table) of very many words by the Latin and Keltic, espe- 
cially the Kymric. The reason is that it is generally im- 
possible to distinguish between the genuinely Keltic words 
and those which were only borrowed from the Latin after 
the Romans came into contact with the Kelts. When we 
find words like fin and flam, occurring only in Kymric 
and Armorican, there can be no doubt that we have here 
finis and flamma borrowed. But when we find words like 
“traeth,” a sandy flat, occurring in Kymric, and in slightly 
different forms in Cornish, Armorican, Irish, and Gaelic, 
it seems unlikely that each of these races, which were pro- 
bably separate before the Romans came into contact with 
them, either independently borrowed the Latin “ tractus,” 
or passed it on froin one to another. Still Ebel’s list of. 
borrowed words (in which fraeth occurs) cannot often be 
challenged, and it is incomparably larger than that of 
words which are peculiar to the Latin and Keltic, and not 
shared by the North Europeans. We are therefore forced 
back upon the arguments from forms given above. Now 
such arguments are, generally speaking, stronger than any 
mere agreement of words. But in this case they lose 
much of their usual force from the obviously late character 
of a great part of Keltic grammar. Thus the personal suf- 
fixes of the Welsh verbs have hardly anything in common 


1 Celtic Studies, p. 128. 
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with the Irish; they are clearly new Kymric developments, oH 
while the Irish has preserved the older forms. Similar 
novelties occur in every division of Keltic grammar, the 

Irish included. All that we can therefore say is, that we 

cannot expect, under the circumstances, to find greater 
analogies than those which Schleicher has pointed out: 

they are not conclusive, but they are all that can be had. 

I think his case is stronger than that of his opponents’. 

It may be useful to sketch very briefly the divisions of | The Hel- 
‘the Hellenic speech. The divisions of the Italian race fenie aul " 
(as proved by linguistic research, not mere tradition), are | 
given by Mommsen, in his History of Rome, which is al- 
ready well known in England. The old threefold division 
of the Hellenes into Dores, Aeoles, and Iones, requires 
further subdivision. 

The grammarians early recognised two forms of Doric: |i. Doric, 
one the harder or more severe, spoken by the Laconians, oo and 
the islanders of Crete, in Cyrene, and in the Greek cities 
of Italy: the other softer, called aveipévn nab y~Oapanr+) 

Awpls by a scholiast on Theokritus, which was commonly 
used by that writer (though, at least, as we have the text, 
with many forms of the severe Doric intermixed), as by 
Epicharmus and Sophron before him, and by the Sicilians |- 
in general, and the Dorians of Messene, Argolis, and Me- 
gara, and Greece proper, and the islands near Asia Minor. 
The hard Doric has most peculiarities in common with the 
Aeolic, the soft Doric with the Ionic: but to this general 
statement there are a good many exceptions, which will 
appear hereafter. Time also brought the hard Doric into 
greater conformity with the soft: this transition varied of 
course with the circumstances of the speakers: thus the 
isolated people of Cyrene, in the second century B.c., re- 
tained forms which were falling out elsewhere in the 
fourth.. It may be added that the Aaretacpuos, commonly 
supposed to distinguish all Doric’, was certainly not pe- 


1 I ought to say that I'am unfortunately not a Keltic scholar. 
2 Compare Theok. xv. 88; see however the discussion upon the sound 
of the a at the end of § 1 of chapter vu. 
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culiar to the Dorians, but shared by them with nearly all 
the Aeolic race. 

' The most important subdivisions of the Aeolic speech 
are the Lesbian, or Aeolic of Asia Minor, the Thessalian, 
and the Boeotian: probably the Arcadian and the Elean 
should be added. The Lesbian is principally known to us 
by inscriptions, and by the fragments of Alkaeus and Sap- 
pho: the twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth idylls of Theo- 
kritus are also Lesbian, and have been excellently restored 
by Ahrens. A peculiarity of this dialect is the extensive 
throwing back of the accent; also a rather greater loss of 
the rough breathing. The symbol of the digamma was 
retained longer than by the Ionians, but not so long as by 
the Boeotians, or by the Italian Dorians: the sound was 
passing out in Asia Minor about the same time. The 
Lesbian and Boeotian are principally marked as members 
of one head-dialect by their strong tendency to assimila- 
tion of consonants—of the nasals, liquids, and sibilants in 
Lesbian, and of the dentals in Boeotian; and by the tend- 
ency to weaken an original a sound to o and wu in the 
Lesbian, to 7 in the Boeotian; this identity of principle, 
but difference of practice, is just what might be expected 
from kindred tribes separated widely in abode. The Boeo- 
tian is known to us principally by inscriptions and by the 
fragments of Corinna. The Thessalian (which is known 
by very few inscriptions) appears to combine their pecu- 
liarities: it doubles both liquids and dentals, and it weak- 
ens @ into o, with the Lesbian, while in some minor vowel 
changes it agrees with the Boeotian. It thus serves as a 
connecting link between the two, and vindicates their 
title to a community of origin more recent than the first 
separate existence of the Hellenic stock. The last writer 
on the subject, Gelbke’, supposes that Thessaly was their 
common seat, whence one division passed either by land, 
or by the islands over the sea to Asia, another to Boeotia, 
and, if his theory be true, also to the Peloponnesus: for 


1 De dialecto Arcadica in Curtius, Studien, Vol. 1. Part 2, 
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he includes among the Aeolic the Arcadian and Elean 
dialects, which Ahrens’ believes to be Doric. Gelbke has 
the additional evidence of a Tegeatic inscription, and he 
makes the balance lean to the Aeolic side, though the 
proof cannot be called conclusive’, He places the Arca- 
dian, together with the Lesbian, as inclining towards the 
Ionic: and he adds the Cyprian; the old legend of the 
colonisation of Cyprus by Arcadians, on the return from 
Troy, is supported by linguistic facts. The Eleans, on the 
other side, he connects rather with the Boeotians, whose 
Janguage undoubtedly comes nearest to the Doric. 

_. The account commonly given of the Ionic, that it is 
divided into three periods, the early, that of Homer; the 
middle, that of Herodotus; and the third, the Attic, is not 


ili. Ivnie; 


satisfactory. The Attic is certainly not a development of | the Attic, 


the Ionic of Herodotus: in many respects, e.g. in still pre- 
serving the original a after p, where the Ionic has allowed 
it to pass into », it represents an older form. The connec- 
tion of the two is extremely close, more close than the Aeolic 
of Boeotia and the Aeolic of Asia: probably in the main 
the Attic has preserved very closely the language spoken 
at the time of the separation, influenced to some extent 
by neighbouring dialects; while the Ionic changed more, 
chiefly to softer sounds, which may possibly be the result 
of the more luxurious life of Ephesus and Miletus. The 
older Ionic, which is supposed to be represented by Ho- 
mer, is delusive. Mr Paley, in his introduction to the 
Iliad, has made it exceedingly probable that the Homeric 
poems, in their present form, have no claim to their sup- 
posed age; but that they were combined at a late date 
from a very much larger stock of pre-existent materials. 
This conclusion is completely supported by the language 


1 De dialectis Graecis, 1.225. The above sketch is principally taken 
from this most valuable work, which, though published more than thirty 

ago, is still the best on the subject. 

2 It consists chiefly of certain vowel changes: the Arcadians have 
the peculiar v of the Lesbians, e.g. Lesb. dré, Arcadian card; a number 
of words where o occurs wépr0y, xopta (i.e. apace), &c., and many other 
minute points, - 


supposed 
old Ionic. 
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cH. m | | of the poems: the forms of the words bear the impress of 
7 a school of poets who were writing in a language not that 
spoken in their day, but one containing many archaic forms, 
and many others formed on their model which were prob- 
ably never used at all in actual life. This has been 
clearly pointed out by Curtius'; and “it is certain,” as he 
says, “that this dialect is the production of a conventional 
minstrel-usage, which. preserved a number of very old 
forms and sounds regarded as in process of extinction; 
but at the same time availed itself of many formations of 
later date, and evidently in contemporary use.” It is 
clear then that, though we may find many old forms here, | 
we find no genuine old Ionic dialect. ° 

Gelbke’s hypothesis that the Asiatic Aeoles passed 
from Thessaly to Asia Minor is not inconsistent with that 
of Prof. E. Curtius, who, in his recent History of Greece, 
reverses the account commonly given of the Ionians, and 
makes the Asiatic settlements the oldest; from these: 
brings the inhabitants of Attica across by the islands, 
while the Dores came by the northern mainland. These 
may have passed by the Aeoles while they were still in 
their original abode: then the retrograde Aeolic move- 
ment into Asia may have been by the mainland, or pos- 
sibly by the islands. 


Is the ; I now return to the primitive people; to which I prefer 
people 1 pro- | to give the rather superseded title Indo-European. I prefer 
Pu. |: . 
perly wan , | it to the name Aryan, rendered popular by Prof. Max Miil- 


ler’s most suggestive lectures, because I think that there 
is no sufficient evidence that that name was ever adopted 
by any other than the Asiatic branch of the family. The 
tracing by Prof. M. Miiller® of “the ancient name of Arya 
from India to Ireland” seems, to say the least, very uncer- 
tain: and the connection of the word drya with the root 
found in arare® is unlikely. Surely the simplest way 

1 In his Erlduterungen, p. 46, Eng. trans. The proof is too long ta 


give here: but instances will be given in a later chapter. 
* Lectures, Series 1. p. 236, 3 Id. p. 226. 
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whence the derivative might get the successive meanings 
of fitting, worthy, noble; a sequence of meaning very 
similar to that of the Sanskrit sat, originally (a)sa(n)t, 
the present participle of as, to be, which signifies first 
being, then “actually existing,” “true,” “good.” Why should 
not the eastern family of the Indo-European race —the 
ancestors of the Hindus and of the Persians—have called 
themselves “the noble” in opposition to the indigenous 
tribes whom they subjugated, just as the old Greek 
nobles called themselves the éo@Ao and ayaGol, and the 
Roman conservatives styled themselves the “boni”? The 
evidence of names like Ariovistus, and the very dubious 
Erin and Ireland, 1s too slight to warrant us in supposing 
that the use of the term drya in its derived sense is older 
than the time when the Hindus and Persians remained 
together as one people after the separation of the Eastern 
and Western branches. 

The readiness with which the name Aryan has been 
accepted as the designation of the entire family, might 
almost seem to be a trace of the erroneous belief till late 
almost universal—a belief of course not shared by Prof. 
Max Miiller—that Sanskrit existed at an earlier period 
than its sisters: and by consequence that every form found 
in Sanskrit must represent the primitive form more nearly 
than any other, if indeed it be not the primitive form 
itself. This error was indeed a natural one: it arose from 
the fact that our records of Sanskrit speech stretch back 
to a much earlier time than those of any of the sister 
languages, aud still more from the peculiar character of 
the language. Compared with Greek and Latin, Sanskrit 
may be said to have no syntax. Long sentences are 
expressed by enormous compounds, sometimes extending 
over many lines, consisting generally of bases’, of which the 


1 Sometimes, but rarely, a case is used instead of a base: e.g. paran- 
tapa, i.e. param-tapa =hostem-uexator. Similar examples occur in Latin, 
€.g. iuris-consultus, beside the more regular opi-parus, uiti-sator, &c. 


is to connect it with the widely extended v Ar, to fit | 
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last only is inflected. By these the syntactic relations of 
other languages are given with considerable ease, though 
without much precision. This habit, however, made it 
necessary for the Hindus to keep the formative part of 
their grammar excessively clear; to keep roots and suffixes, 
all the formative machinery, unconfused in order that they 
might be compounded as need arose. Consequently it was 
found that Sanskrit words could be dissected with an ease 
unknown in Greek and Latin: older forms were brought to 
light which were just traceable in their corrupted state in 
those languages in which root and suffix have run into one. 
Much in them was therefore clearly shewn to be secondary 
and derived: and it was not unnaturally thought some- 
times that Sanskrit was the primitive speech of the race. 
Still, very little consideration will shew that it does not 
necessarily follow from this that Sanskrit must in every 
case present to us the oldest form of verb. or noun, of 
derivative or inflective suffix. As a matter of fact, there 
is hardly any language—not even the most corrupted of 
modern tongues—which does not occasionally shew us a 
more antique form than the Sanskrit. Thus the Greek 
a-orép- (where the a is phonetic), the Latin stella (for 
ster-ula); the Gothic stair:né, German stern, and Dutch 
ster, can leave no doubt on our mind that our own “star” 
represents more faithfully the name by which our fathers 
knew the “scatterers of light,” than the corrupted Sanskrit 
tdra, where the s has been lost by relaxed articulation: 
whilst the identity of the Sanskrit word with the more 
perfect form preserved by the sister languages is evidenced 
by the Vedic staras. In fact Sanskrit, eminently conser- 
vative as it was of derivative and inflectional forms, can 
shew at least as large a list of weakenings of particular | 
letters or groups of letters, as any Western language’. 


So also in Greek we have dpeot-rpogpos, Navol-Ooos; contrast vav-doyos, 
&c. Compounds formed with bases, as in Sanskrit, are by far the most 


ust gl 
+ So diso many English words are older than the corresponding Greek 
form : “work” is older than épyorv, where the w has been dropped; as 
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The primitive form in every case is to be discovered only 
by tracing the word up through all the main divisions of 
the original speech in which it occurs. To do this re- 
quires care, acuteness, and knowledge of the special pho- 
-netic laws of each language. Neither similarity of sound, 
nor identity of meaning, alone is sufficient to prove the 
identity of similar words in different languages. Nay 
there are cases where identity of sound is an almost 
certain proof that the words must be of different origin ; 
had they sprung from the same word they must in obedi- 
ence to ascertained phonetic Jaws have taken different 
forms in different languages. Thus no one doubts that 
the English “kin” (Goth. kunz) is the same word as the 
Greek yévos. But if our English word had begun with g 
and not with k, we should have known the two words 
though identical in sound must have been of different 
origin: because in accordance with an ascertained sequence 
of sound—well known by the name of Grimm’s law—A4, and 
not g, is the letter which in Low German corresponds to ¥ 
in the same Greek word. Correspondence then of sound, 
according to known rules—not necessarily identity—must 
be insisted upon as necessary for certainty in etymology, 
as well as identity of meaning. In obedience to this 
canon we must reject many etymologies which might 
otherwise seem most certain. Thus probably few would 
hesitate to identify at first sight the Roman deus with the 
Greek @eos. But in words derived by the two languages 
from @ common source, an initial d in Latin has regularly 
§ corresponding to it in the Greek; as domus, Sopos, &e. 
There is no probable instance of the aspiration, within the 
Greek language, of an initial unaspirated letter: though 
sometimes a medial letter is aspirated generally through 
the influence of an adjoining nasal or sibilant. The two 
words therefore must be kept distinct. Deus no doubt is 
to be referred together with the Sanskrit deva to the Indo- 


Mr Cockayne rightly points out in his amusing work Spoon and Sparrow 
p. 8; where however not all things are right. 
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Eur. root DIV to shine; which occurs also in Greek in Séos 
(i.e. 8F-yo-s), which in Homer is always used with clear 
reference to its primary sense, as bright, fair, goodly (dia 
Qeawy—a phrase which exhibits well the distinction of 
meaning) ; whilst @etos means divine, though it sometimes 
(but rarely) sinks to the sense of distinguished, and so 
hardly differs from dios. The occurrence of Sis in Greek 
shews clearly enough that there was no exceptional ten- 
dency to aspirate this particular initial 5. Some other 
origin must be sought for @eds; perhaps /@es a second- 
ary form of /@e the root of riOnut; though this is re- 
jected by Prof. Curtius* in favour of a distinct /Oes “to 
pray,” corresponding, as he thinks, to a Latin 4/fes in fes- 
tus, &c.; from which would be derived the curious word 
Géccavro in Pindar*. But, be the derivation of eos what 
it may, the severance of it from deus* is a fair example 
of the rigorous observance of phonetic Jaws which the 
science of Comparative Philology demands when properly 
pursued. 

But we must return to our immediate object. We do 
not now want by comparison of different languages to 
discover the original forms of the words we find there in 

1 Gr. Et. p. 230 ed. 2, and 471 ed. 3. 

2 Nem. v. 10. 

3 T find that the sundering of deus and 6edés has been regarded as a 
hard saying. I am not convinced however by any arguments which have 
been brought forward in favour of their identity. A writer in the 
Saturday Review thinks that the occurrence of d@eos and of adeva in 
Sanskrit proves the identity of deva and Oeés. But why should not the 
compounds have been formed separately, each in its own language? I do 
not think that d@eos occurs early in Greek. The argument assumes that 
if we find in cognate languages compound words with the same meaning, 
the parts also of the compounds must necessarily correspond, But no 
one will maintain this. Because déiKos=iniustus, and a=in, is 8:«o- 
then = iusto? The greater similarity of sound between @eo- and deva 
is only accidental. 

Prof. Mayor (Camb. Jour. 1. c. p. 343) argues from the fact that medial d 
can correspond to 6, which proves nothing, and gives for an example 
al#w=aedes, forgetting that here 6=original px and is perfectly regular. 
He proceeds to argue from the change in ab-dere, con-dere &c., where the 
root is pHa, forgetting that the difficulty he has to account for is the change 
of original p into 6, not of original pH into d. And if the argument were 


applicable at all, it would be conclusive on the other side; the root pHa 
is only found in Latin in composition, in other words, d is only medial. 


Peed 
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their endless modifications. We want to know what those 
phonetic laws are which have modified the development 
of Greek and Latin. We must therefore assume the main 
results of Comparative Philology. We must accept the 
forms discovered by manifold comparison; and then see 
how the Greek and Latin forms have varied from them. 

Specimens of roots and actual words occurring in the 
Indo-European language will be given in the fifth chap- 
ter: they will be selected so as to throw some light on the 
stage of development, both intellectual and social, which 
our ancestors had reached before their separation. In the 
mean time it will be well to discuss first, the nature of the 
roots and suffixes we have to deal with; and, secondly, the 
nature of the original sounds, which will involve for the 
sake of clearness and completeness the consideration of 
many which were certainly not original. These two sub- 
jects will be discussed in the two following chapters. 


Norr.—The languages in Europe which are not Indo-Euro- 
pean are those of the Finns, Esths, and Lapps, in the North, the 
scattered tribes of the Volga, the Voguls, and the Ostiaks, the 
Hungarians (the affinity of whose language to the Finnic was 
long ago suspected, but only proved seventy years ago, see M. 
Miller, Survey of Languages, pp. 99—119), the Turks (whose 
language, Turanian in its basis, is largely intermixed with Per- 
sian and Arabic), and lastly the Basques of the Pyrenees. That 
strange language, the riddle of philology, is the most isolated in 
the world. As far as grammar and phonetic laws are concerned, 
it stands nearest to the Ugrian, the class to which the Hun- 
garian belongs : there is no doubt that it once occupied a much 
larger area than now; though there is no evidence to shew 
that Europe was once occupied by a homogeneous population of 
which the Finns were the northern and the Basques the south- 
western extremes (see Latham, Elements of Comparative Phi- 
lology, p. 677). Professor Huxley (in a lecture reported in 
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the Pall Mall Gazette, Jan. 10, 1870) started a novel theory. 
Relying on the facts that the Kelts are universally described 
by Roman and Greek as a tall, blue-eyed, fair-skinned people, 
whilst a dark-skinned black-eyed race now exists in England, 
Ireland, and France, side by side with the lighter race, the 
dark predominating in each country in the S. and W., the light 
in the N. and E.; and that Caesar states the language spoken 
by the Aquitani (S. of the Garonne) was not Keltic; he con- 
cludes that this language was the Basque, that the people 
speaking this language were the primitive inhabitants of the 8. 
of France, Spain (Iberi), and Sicily: that this people has been 
everywhere broken up by the Kelts; that the Keltic language — 
has everywhere prevailed, but that the Iberian blood has re- - 
mained unchanged in proportion; (he relies here on the analogy 
of Cornwall and the universal spread of the English language 
there ;) and that this Iberian blood is the origin of the so-called 
black Kelts both in Ireland and England. 

This hypothesis is bold and ingenious. I do not agree with 
it, because I do not believe, as Professor Huxley does, that a 
language ever yet died out without leaving some trace of itself 
at least in local names. In Cornwall, the Keltic language has 
completely died out in ordinary use, but that Cornwall was 
originally occupied by a Keltic population is shewn as clearly 
by the names of places, as it would be if not a word of English 
had ever been spoken there. And this is true of parts of 
England where the Keltic language has been extinct for cen- 
turies, e.g. in East Anglia, where the Keltic river-names, Ouse, 
Rhee, perhaps Cam, &. remain. But what trace is there of an 
element akin to the Basque in the names of places in England 
and Ireland? Nay, if the admixture of races was not before all | 
historic time, there ought to be left some trace of the Basque 
element even in the words of our ordinary speech: for there are 
fairly numerous traces of the Keltic there. 

Lastly what linguistic proof is there of the connection 
between the Basques and the Iberi? 


CHAPTER III. 
ROOTS AND SUFFIXES. 


important to know clearly what we mean by this 
, @ “root.” I think that it is often supposed when 
ay, for example, that DA is a root meaning to give, 
% root meaning to go; that in arriving at these roots 
ave arrived at some ultimate facts from which to 
back and explain the whole constitution of language; 
in fact it is a law of nature that DA must mean to 
I must mean to go. Now in the first place we 
carefully remember that it is only for the Indo-Eu- 
in family that DA means to give. It is not so for 
vhole human race. So if there were some inherent 
sity that DA should mean “to give,” that necessity 
d exist only for one family of mankind—confessedly 
nost important family—but still only one out of the 
an race. If indeed this fact were universally true, all 
ihilological inquiries would have been but steps in the 
iry into the origin of language as a whole. But it is 
» possible to examine the relation of a Greek word to 
> Greek words, or to cognate words in Sanskrit and 
ic and Latin, without being involved in the question 
her the so-called Bow-wow and Pooh-pooh theories 
rue or not. That all language did originally spring 
imitational and interjectional sounds combined—not 

one or the other separately as has been implied 
‘times—I for one firmly believe, not seeing any other 
ble origin for language. But the furthest and earliest 
to which the history of the Indo-European language 
ye traced does not come any way near to that really 


Cy, Ill. 
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cH. I. | primeval time. The tolerably developed vowel system of 

the Indo-European language, its power of expressing mo- 

difications of idea by change of vowels, and the extent to 

which this method has superseded the older and simpler 

method of reduplication; the general lightness and flexi- 

bility of its roots; its inflectional system already suffering 

from decay; these and many other facts may give some 

idea of the lapse of time which must have separated the 

earliest historically traceable stage of the language of Eu- 

Conneation rope from those first beginnings of all speech. And the 

roots and | more clearly we understand this, the less shall we -be in- 

ideas. clined to admit any necessary connection of sound and 

sense even in the Indo-European roots. What probability 

is there that any analysis can give us the ultimate form of 

those roots? Is it not, on the other hand, certain that in 

all that vast prehistoric time they must have been under- 

going changes analogous to those we find during those 

ages in which we can trace their development? If, then, 

we cannot know with certainty their ultimate form, of 

what scientific use can speculations be upon the connec- 

tion between them and the ideas they express? That 

there was some connection originally I believe; but I do 

not believe that it is ever discoverable with certainty: 

and that it was ever necessary, I deny. Mr Farrar’ men- 

tions the frequent occurrence of the combination st to ex- 

press stability. Undoubtedly the root sta and extensions 

of it—stav, star, stambh, &c.—are found in all the Indo- 

European languages. He proceeds: “There must have 

been some reason for this; and we believe it to be fur- 

nished by the simple instinctive Lautgeberde—st! a sound 

peculiarly well adapted to demand attention (compare 

whist! usht, &c.), and therefore well adapted to express 

stopping and standing as the immediate results of an 

awakened attention.” Very possible: but how is it to be 

proved? How do we know that sta is the ultimate form 

of the root? It would be quite in analogy with the deve- 
2 Chapters on Language, c. 18, p. 202. 
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lopment of other roots (e.g. gan, gnd) that a more original 
form was sat: in which case the explanation does not seem 
s0 probable. It is essentially a guess and incapable of 
verification. On this question of the connection between 
idea and form, I adopt unhesitatingly Renan’s view’, “La 
liaison du sens et du mot nest jamais nécessaire, jamais 
arbitraire, toujours elle est motivée.” The force of the 
latter part of this maxim will, I hope, appear more fully 
in the course of this work. 

What then do I hold about roots? I accept Prof. Cur- 
tius’ definition, although I do not agree with all his views 
respecting them: “A root* is that combination of sounds 
which remains when a word is stripped of everything for- 
mative.” Further on, he excludes such combinations as 
have suffered from chance, sporadic, variation. For ex- 
ample, take the word yiyvouar. Here strip off the redu- 
plication yz, the termination pa, and the connecting 
vowel o, we have left yv, an unpronounceable result. But 
the true Greek root yey is preserved for us in yévos, &c., 
the e having been lost in the verb in the striving for 
lightness of sound, a tendency which we shall see has had 
so wide effect on language as to be entitled to the name 
of a law. A root then to me is simply an abstraction’, a 
convenient heading under which to class different words 
belonging to the same family, a help when we wish to in- 


vestigate their affinities to each other, or their relation to. 


words of another family, or again of another language. 
For these are the only proper objects of Comparative 
Philology, at least in its present stage: and they are quite 
enough to occupy philologists for many years to come, in- 
stead of investigating problems for the solution of which 
there are not yet—perhaps never will be—sufficient data. 
From this point of view we can speak of a Greek, or a 
Sanskrit, root as well as of an Indo-European root—not 


1 De VOrigine du langage, p. 148. 
3 Gr. Et. p. 45. 
- 3 See however M, Miiller, 1. 84, &c. 
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implying that it is the simplest form traceable, but the 
simplest in that language. Thus I spoke above of the 
“Greek root yev,” and this is the oldest distinctive Greek — 
form. But ¢ is never an original vowel of any root in 
any Indo-European language, and comparison with the 
Sanskrit jan, with a knowledge of the phonetic changes 
found in each language, leads us to the original Indo- 
European gan, the oldest traceable form. Still for Greek 
philology it is convenient and permissible to speak of the 
root yev. I confess that I do not like the metaphor; it 
seems to me to imply too much, almost some power of 
growth inherent in the “root.” But the term has become 
so established that it is hopeless to think of changing it; 
and no harm can be done so long as we know clearly what 
we mean when we use it—that we are only employing a 
label (as it were) to distinguish a number of phenomena; 
not thereby giving any explanation of them’. 

This application of the term root to the ultimate forms 
of particular languages may also be justified for the sake 
of clearness; since, if we refer all Greek roots back to their 
presumably original Indo-European form, we shall confuse, 
as Professor Curtius has pointed out, roots the most dis- 
similar. Thus there is a Greek /yap = to call, found in 
ynpus; another ype = to awaken; and another /yep = 
to be old, in yépwy. All these Greek roots may be 
traced back to the simpler form GAR, which is attested 
both by the laws of phonetic change, to be hereafter 
stated, and by the occurrence of derivatives in all these 
senses in the sister languages: thus GAR appears in the 
sense of “chattering” in garrire, where custom and use 
have given the word a slightly different sense from that of 
ynpvewv; the same form must underlie the anomalous 
Sanskrit ./j¢grit =to wake, which is only gar irregularly 
reduplicated and then weakened; thirdly, it appears in 
the Sanskrit jaras, “old age,” with only the weakening of 
g toj common in Sanskrit. If therefore we wish to trace 

1 Cf. Farrar, Chapters on Language, p. 97. 
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the words belonging to these three classes back in every | cH. 1. 


case to the presumably earliest form, we should be justi- 
fed in saying that the simplest traceable form in each 
case is GAR. But what do we gain by this? It is much 
better for Greek philology to retain the three distinct 
forms, than to speak of three distinct roots by one form. 
Indeed it is to my mind most probable that at a still 
earlier but prehistoric period, all three roots were distinct 
in form; and that each afterwards passed into the form 
GAR by regular processes of mechanical change. 

We sometimes find two roots slightly differing in form 
but of the same meaning, or such that the meaning of one 
is obviously deducible from the meaning of the other. 
Thus we have (occurring in Sanskrit) a ./yu, to join, and 
another 4/yuj with the same meaning: this second root 
must be corrupted from YUG, whence iugum and Cuyor. 
Between these two roots there is not the slightest dif- 
ference of meaning, only of sound. Again, there is another 
root YUDH meaning in Sanskrit “to fight,” found in the 
Homeric vopivn for yvd-uivn, which seems originally to 
have meant to “join battle,” just as in the phrases “ mis- 
cere pugnam,’ “conserere manus,” &c. If so, YUDH is YU 
limited in its use, to join, but only to join in a particular 
way. | 

Now it is only reasonable to assume some connection 
here; to suppose that one of these forms is original, and 
the other derived from it: and the most probable supposi- 
tion is that the simplest form is commonly the earliest. 
It is convenient to mark this distinction and therefore YU 
is called a primary root: while YUG and YUDH are second- 
ary roots. We may define a secondary root as a modifica- 
tion of a primary one—commonly to express some exten- 
sion or limitation of the idea—by the addition of a letter 
or letters, commonly at the end of the original root. 

Cases where the letter is added at the beginning of a 
root are rare and indeed not very certain: that is, we can- 


Secondary 
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not be sure whether the apparently primary is not a| etters (’), 
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which is older, scalp in scalpo, axoroy, or Vglab in 
glaber, yAadupos: the two roots differ slightly both in form 
and meaning, and yet can apparently be referred to a 
common source; but which is the older cannot be told 
with certainty. 

Sometimes although no addition be made, the form 
of a root can be modified by internal vowel-change. In 
this case we get another class of secondary roots. Thus, 
for example, there is a root TAR, expressing motion with 
friction: from this in its simplest form we get Teipw and 
tépny, tero, &c. From the vocalic nature of r, any root in 
which it occurs can take it either before or after the 
vowel: hence we get TRA=TAR—not secondary: but this 
a can be modified into 7 and u, and then we get distinct 
secondary roots TRI and TRU: the first is found in ériti- 
cum; the second in tpvw, &c. In neither of these is there 
any variation of sense: but from them, with the simple root, 
a large number of secondaries of the more common kind 
can be produced. Thus from TAR we get TARK apparent- 
ly with the sense of whirling round in torgueo, torques, 
&c.; and in Greek arpexns, “that which is not turned or 
twisted,” and so “true;” also dtpaxros “the straight,” 
whether arrow or spindle: and—so closely akin in mean- 
ing that one must suppose the p to have arisen by labi- . 
alism from k—rpérw and trepidus, “turning round,” whe- 
ther in eagerness or fear. We have next TRAM, whence 
Tpéno and tremo, shewing the same sense as the last: and 
TRAS whence tpéw (i.e. Tpec-w) and tpnpos (1.€. Tpec-Epo-s) 
whence tpypwy», the timid bird, always used of the pigeon, 
and terreo (for ters-eo): and TRAN, whence titpaiyw and 
Topvos, where more of the original meaning is seen, and 
Tpavns, apparently “bored right through,” “clear,” “dis- 
tinct.” Then from TRI we get TRIB in tpifw and tribula a 
threshing-machine, whence the ecclesiastical metaphor of 
tribulatio: whilst from TRU we have TRUP in tpvu7ravoy a 

1 See Gr. Et. p. 58. 
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borer, and tpvzraw, and TRUGH in rpiye to wear out. It 
is observable that the secondaries of these modified forms 
keep throughout closer to the meaning of the primary root 
than its own secondaries do, 

There has been much speculation upon the origin of 
these secondary roots. It is not necessary that the new 
element should always have been dynamic. It may have 
been sometimes originally phonetic: this agrees with the 
fact that a change of meaning is not always conveyed by 
it. But even if phonetic in its origin, it could be used 
dynamically: just as the phonetic variations of a—a, e, o— 
were employed, as has been already pointed out. The 
probability of a phonetic origin is greatest where the new 
element was nasal. Beside the root GA (=to produce), 
there existed in Indo-European days a root GAN, with the 
same sense: MA was expanded into MAN; perhaps the 
simpler form retained generally more of the simple signi- 
fication of “measuring,” while the latter expressed the 
abstract idea, needed even in those days, of “thinking.” 
Similarly in Sanskrit HA (=to kill) was expanded to /han 
with the same sense: and if the Greek /dev in zré- 
¢(€)v-w be the same root, the secondary form must also be 
ascribed to ancient times. The development of BHA (= to 
shine) into. BHAN is found also in Sanskrit and Greek ; 
the new root is well employed but with a curious dif- 
ference by the two peoples. While the Greeks used the 
simple root chiefly in the sense of making clear by lan- 
guage, i.e. of speaking, in dat, nun’, they employed the 
secondary root to give the original sense, as ¢aivw, davy 
=a torch: the Hindus on the contrary kept the primary 
sense to the primary root; while ./dhan appears in the 


a 


Vedas =to praise. Now this n, since it did not in the}. 


majority of cases modify the original idea, may very well 


1 The apparent exception ¢dos is probably to be referred to another 
secondary root gaF, which is found in the Pindaric brégauris (Pyth. 2. 
16), and usdpavors (Herod. vit. 36); the former word having the derived, 


the latter the primary meaning. 
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have been phonetic in its origin, something like the v 


épeAxuotixov ; or perhaps it nasalises the previous vowel, 
like the nasal vowels commonly heard in France’, But 
this explanation will not suit all these “determinatives” 
as Mr Ferrar well calls them’: final &, or ¢ or d must be 
accounted for otherwise. A very ingenious hypothesis of 
Prof. Pott’s is that these secondary roots are combinations 
of two simple roots: thus éc-6-/w is from two distinct 
roots: /e6 and /6e=eat-put; the Sanskrit /yudh being 
similarly from yu and /dha*. From this same DHA to 
place, Pott would compound the Latin ten-do (from s/ten) 
—not improbably. No one doubts that ab-do, condo, &c. 
are from this root, whose primary meaning was obscured 
in Latin: it may therefore have come to be regarded as 
merely a formative element, and employed even in cases 
like tendo, where the combination is no longer etymologi- 
cally appropriate. This hypothesis however as well as the 
first seems hardly adequate for the whole set of determi- 
natives; it 1s not easy to see what the roots could have 
been with sense sufficiently vague to supply them all. 
But it will undoubtedly account for some. Lastly it has 
been supposed that these letters are “pronominal roots,” 
the nature of which will be explained immediately. Here 
again we seem to have a satisfactory explanation for those 
letters which are identical with known pronominal roots, 
but not for the others. It is by far the most likely that 
all these methods were in use, and probably others which 
have not yet been detected. 


There are a few secondary roots in which the new 
final element is a vowel. Such are GNA (gno-sco) by the 
side of GAN (gen-us) and MNA by MAN: and we have 
many such double roots in Greek, e.g. /raX and 4/rAa, 
Véap and /Sua, with no difference in meaning; but there 
is a very decidedly derived sense perceptible in the first 

1 See next Chapter. 


2 See numerous examples in his Comp. Gram. Vol. 1. p. 189. 
3 See G. E. p. 67 
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two mentioned. Prof. Benfey believes that the final a 


was produced by the accent falling upon the connecting 
vowel between the root and the verbal suffix, e.g. gan-d-mz, 
which forced out the radical vowel, and formed thereby 
a practically new verb ready to bear a different sense. I 
think this very probable. Still the fact that the radical 
vowel is lost in each case undoubtedly supports Schleicher’s 
law of the convertibility of position of the radical vowel, 
e.g. that a root AK implies also a by-form KA, the vowel 
being able to be sounded before or after the last conso- 
nant at pleasure. The new root form could then be taken 
if wanted, to express a new idea (as GNA): where no 
such want was felt, the two rvots were used indifferently. 
I think that this law should be at least restricted to cases 
where the consonant moved is a liquid or nasal: there 
is then a reason for it, the exceedingly vocal nature of 
the sound: whilst I can see nothing to account for such a 
change as AK to KA’. But even if it were so restricted, 
the law would cover all the distinctly secondary roots so 
formed. On this hypothesis then GNA does not differ in’ 
its origin from TRA, TRI, TRU mentioned above; they may 
have suffered the vowel to be weakened afterwards: it 
would therefore not need to be classed separately. It is 
to be observed that, in any case, the vowel is produced 
by phonetic, not by dynamic, causes. 

I have spoken above of a “ pronominal root,” as of 
something distinct from the roots hitherto considered. 
Those roots are sufficient to explain all verbs and all 
nouns: not that we can always for every verb and noun 
lay our hands on the actual root: but we do know the 
roots of so much the larger number of them, that we 
infer by analogy that the others really have similar roots, 
though we may not be able to find them. Now by these 
roots is expressed a possibility of action: the verbs formed 
from them denote the action itself, the nouns denote a 


1 See on this point Prof. Benfey in Gétt, Gel. Anzeige for 1865, p. 1876. 
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person, thing, or state, existent or conceivable, concerned 
in or resulting from that action. In all these the cons 
nection of each derivative with the root is more or less 
distinct. DA expresses potential giving: d/wye and do, 
I actually give; dornp and dator are the giver; donum is 
the thing given; ddaxs is the state of giving. There is no 
doubt that all these are to be referred to one idea, ex- 
pressed by a particular root: and though some nouns can- 
not be accounted for so clearly, we do not doubt that 
there is some root under which they also could be classi- 
fied. But what are we to say to the pronouns (as they 
are called)? or to particles in general? We can take 2a, 
ea, id, &c. or met, mihi and the other cases of the first 
pronoun, except the nominative, and.get to an ultimate 
form, 2 in one case and main the other. But these are 
not at all like da above: they denote no action, to which 
their derivatives can be reasonably and intelligibly refer- 
red. No doubt there is a root J, which denotes “going,” 
and another, MA, which expresses “ measuring:” and the 
pronouns have actually been referred to these: but there 
is no satisfactory connection of meaning’. 

Pronouns are general, for they are terms convertible 
not with a particular person or thing, but with many per- 
sons and things: and they are in most cases relative, be- 
cause they denote some relation either to the speaker, or 
the person or thing spoken of, or between the two. It 
is obvious that no root denoting action, however unre- 
stricted, is sufficient here. Now the simplest way in 
which I can conceive of relation between myself and some 
object is that Iam here and it is there; that there is a 
certain space between us; and this or some such concep- 
tion is absolutely necessary to connect together the objects 


1 The objection to this theory that roots are special, and pronouns 
general, is not conclusive, for though it is undoubtedly true that most 
roots were originally special, i.e. denoting not merely “going,” for 
example, but going in some special way, yet it cannot be shewn that all 
roots were so restricted; this one, 1, seems to have been always used of 


going, generally. 
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for which ordinary roots have given us names. Accord- | CH. Ut 
ingly it is suggested, with great probability, that pronouns) 
and pronominal particles (i.e. conjunctions and some 
adverbs and prepositions) are formed immediately from 
sound (primarily interjectional) by which the speaker first 
expressed that this thing was near to him, and that thing 
farther away: and afterwards by adding them together 
expressed motion from the one to the other. These may 
be called roots as well as those of which we have already 
spoken; and if we believe that all roots whatever were 
originally interjectional, we must hold that their origin is 
the same: but their use is so different that it is well 
to have different terms for them’. It is not pretended 
that we can say with any certainty which of these origin- 
ally denoted “here” and which “there.” Different 
people differ immensely as to the impressions a parti- 
cular sound is calculated to convey : and here the senses 
assigned are so very general that it is quite conceivable 
that the same sound might be taken for either. There- 
fore, as before I refrained from speculation about the 
original sense of the common roots, so here also I refrain ; 
and only assert that there is a class of roots, probably dis- 
tinct in character from the others, and which in practice 
at least should certainly be kept distinct. 

We have now seen the different kinds of roots. But | Bases—_ 
there is an intermediate stage—sometimes more than one— | ™omed- 
between roots and words. I have said before that a root | roots and 
gave expression for potentiality ; we want now something words. 


1 The principal roots of this class in the Indo-European were 
a whence probably the augment, which is a in Sanskrit, and perhaps 
e-go, d-opue-s (ueis), &o. 
i in i-d, i-ta, i-pse, ovroc-t (perhaps), &c. 
ka in quod, Ionic xws, xoré, &., hi-c(e), ho(d)-c(e), (c)ubi, ali-cu-bi, &e. 
ta in 16, ov-To-s, is-te, &c. 
sa in 6, old Latin so-s (he) sa (she) i-:(e)-te, si-c(c). . 
na in wb, nos, ne, num, &. 
ma in po-u, me-t, wh, &. 
ya in 8s, ws, ta-m, &e. 
va in wos, av (?) 
See Leo Meyer’. 323, Ferrar, 1. 186, 
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to denote action, the simple idea not yet modified by the 
consideration of the actor or the person acted upon ; and 
something to denote a thing or state, not yet in relation 
to any other thing or person, but the bare idea of the 
thing. This is the “base” or “stem,” which is the root 
with the addition of a “formative suffix.” The two terms 
are commonly used indifferently, but it would be well to 
distinguish them, and to speak here of a base only. A 
base may be either “ verbal’? or “nominal,” according as 
a verb or a noun is to be formed from it: and the same 
distinction may be applied to the suffixes. The verbal suf- 
fixes are principally -ya or -aya. whence we get the bases 
of all the contracted verbs in Greek; thus ripaw = Tip- 
aya-o(u.), &c., and of the Latin first, second, and fourth 
conjugations, as amo=amao=am-aya-o0, moneo=mon-eya-0, 
audio =aud-iya-o. The nominal suffixes are much more 
numerous; the following list for the Indo-European is 
given by Schleicher—a, 2, u, ya, va, vant, ma, mant, ra,. 
ana, an, na, nt, ta, to, tra, ti, tu, dht, as, ka, yans. Some- 
times two suffixes are found together; they may then be 
distinguished as primary and secondary suffixes, e.g. ta 
+ ya (in Greek mpax-teo-), ma+na (Greek ée-pevo-, Lat. 
ter-mino-), ta+na (Gr. émrne-ravo, Lat. cras-tino), ta+ra 
(Gr. arpo-repo-), ta+ma (Lat. op-tumo), ma + ta (Gr. av- 
pato-), ta+ ta (Gr. vo-rato-); and the bases so formed as 
secondary bases. Not unfrequently however the simple 
root is employed without undergoing the change into a 
base: thus dus is only the root duc, with the s of the 
nominative, da-ue (Att. dnut) is nothing but the root with 
the suffix of the first person. But much more commonly 
a formative suffix intervenes. Very frequently a nominal 
base is used to form a verb as well as a noun; e.g. 
xopvocw is formed from xopv@ the nominal base of xépus ; 
the Latin acu-o is from acu(s) a needle. Such verbs 


are called denominative or (better) nominal verbs. 


There is a considerable number of verbal suffixes 


J which are certainly formative, and generally classified with 
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those above mentioned: yet they differ from them in use 
so far as to make a separate name desirable, even though 
their origin is probably the same. The formative suffixes 
which we have mentioned are practically equivalent to 
determinatives: they are found in all the tenses of a verb: 
but these of which I am now speaking are found only in 
the present and kindred tenses, and so are always felt to 
be separable. They are commonly called “conjugational’’ 
or “stem-suffixes:” the latter name is preferable’. I 
doubt whether Schleicher be right in including among 
these suffixes a, which is found as e and o in ¢ép-e-Te 


‘and dép-o-wev, ast and wu in weh-t-tis, and ueh-u-nt: 


this seems to me to be more probably a mere connect- 
ing vowel which binds together the root and the personal 
suffixes, so as to avoid the combination of too many con- 
sonants. But to this class belong na, in oxid-va-paz, li-no, 
sper-no, &c.; and nu found in otop-év-vu-ut, &c., but not 
in Latin. Then comes the suffix ya, a very Proteus in 
Greek ; appearing as 4, in (5-(-w, in xa-i-w and 6éa-i-o, 
sometimes out of place as da-i-v-w, Te-i-v-w, a-i-p-w, Tre-t- 
p-o where the y originally followed the v and p; ase in 
dox-é-w, yap-é-w, 00-é-w, xup-é-w, &c., verbs which in the 
present stem are undistinguishable from those formed with 
aya, but distinguished by the restriction of the suffix to 
that stem: sometimes it passes by assimilation into a con- 
sonantal group: into AX in Baddw (for Bar-yw), oTédAXrw, 
&. as oo (Tr) in dplcow, rrjcow, Niccopat, épéooa, &c., 
whose history will become more intelligible when de- 
scribed under consonantal change in Greek ; and lastly as ¢ 
in cpalw, petw, otw, &c. In Latin the same suffix is more 
recognisable in the t- verbs of the 3rd (primitive) class: as 
cap-t-0, tac-1-0, fod-t-0, &c.: some have passed by analogy 
into the 4th class, e.g. mug-t-o, rug-i-0, &c. Probably we 
find assimilation in pel-l-o, cur-r-o, mit-t-o, &c.: though 


1 The nature and object of the “‘ present-stem ” will be considered in 
the might fron n Dynamic Change. The verbal-suffixes already mentioned 
en be distinguished from these as ‘ base-suffixes;” these two 

mele mating up the liet of formative verbal-suftixes, 
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Curtius thinks not. Next comes ska, in So-ox-w, gno-sc-o, 
a well-known suffix: and lastly one, not Indo-European, 
but found in both Greek and Latin, ta, in tum-71-@, av-v- 
T-w, and pec-t-o, flec-t-o, &c. 

I have said that these stem-suffixes probably did not 
differ in origin from the formatives, ya and aya: and the 
question naturally arises, what were all these suffixes— 
verbal and nominal—in the beginning ? | 

Clearly no certain answer can be given: but the num- 
ber of suffixes is sufficiently great, and sufficiently dif- 
ferent in their use, to enable us to compare them together 
in different ways, and so speculate with some degree of 
probability. It would seem that they must have been 
either verbal or pronominal roots, since all the rough ma- 
terial of speech divides itself into one of these two classes. 
If pronominal, they must have been quite general, modi- 
fying the root at first in the slightest possible way, and 
only restricted afterwards to special significations: if ver- 
bal, they were at least more special, and directly limited 
the application of the root from the very beginning. To 
begin with verbal suffixes—sk has more the look of a 
common than a pronominal root. Corssen thinks 1t may 
have been a corruption of sAK—the Latin sequ-or, sec-un- 
dus—so that Bo-cx-w should mean “I go after feeding.” 
That “to go’’ can be used with another root as a mere 
auxiliary is clear from our own periphrastic English future 
“I am going to tell:” we may compare’ “je vais dire” 
with the same meaning: and then for the amalgamation 
we have the analogy of j’avmer-az and ama-bo. Similarly 
ya and the base-suffix a-ya may be connected with Ya, 
a secondary root formed from I “to go:” this would sup- 
port and be supported by the hypothesis that the modal- 
suffix” ya (sim, old form stem = (e)s-ya-m(1), ein = é(c)-tn-v 
= é€o-yd-pt) had originally the same meaning. I do not 
know any common root to which na and nu can be re- 
ferred on any probable analogy: they have rather a pro- 

1 With Max Miiller, 1. 218, 3 See page 53. 
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nominal look. The pronominal character is still more ap- 
parent if we pass from verbal to nominal suffixes. In 
form these generally coincide with known pronominal 
roots. And their use points in the same direction. I 
have said that, if pronominal, they must have been suffixed 
at first to modify the root in a general way. Consequently 
@ great many different suffixes would at first be applied 
vaguely to denote the same indefinite idea; as a rule only 
one, the best fitted, would survive with a tolerably definite 
sense ; sometimes however more than one would remain. 
On the other hand, the original vagueness would make it 
easy for the same suffix to be applied to more than one 
idea. In a word, we should expect to find two results ex- 
isting side by side; more than one suffix to denote one 
idea, one suffix to denote more than one idea. And this, 
I think, we do find, down to a comparatively very late 
period. An instance will be found in the use of the suf- 
fixes fa and ma and their combinations by the Greeks and 
Latins, we find ta, in 1pw-To, kaxto-To, quarto; ma m 
é8S0-pn0, pri-mo, infi-mo; ta+ta in vo-rato; ta+ma in 


_ op-tumo; ma-+ta in wvu-pato. That is to say, in the two 


languages the same suffix is used to denote both a super- 
lative and an ordinal; each of the two suffixes denotes 
either, and the two are combined indifferently to denote a 
superlative. The vagueness of meaning therefore survived 
till Graeco-Italian times at least: we should be justified 
in saying even after the separation by the two separate 
forms -tumo and pazo, each occurring, I think, only in one 
language. This loose applicability of the suffixes, felt 
down to late times, and the fact that the forms agree, are 
two arguments which seem to me fairly strong for the 
pronominal origin of most nominal! suffixes. I say “most,” 
because for some a verbal origin is clearly possible: such 
are tar (50-rep, dator) which commonly denotes action, 
though here it may be said on the other side that this 
sense is not always obvious (as in pater, &c.); and dhz, 
which is found in the Greek infinitive -@az, the locative of 
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@ nominal base, and may be from DHA “to place.” So in 
conclusion I think that of verbal suffixes the majority are 
probably formed from common roots, though a few may 
be pronominal ; and of nominal suffixes the majority are 
pronominal, but a few may be from common roots. 

We have seen that sometimes more than one nominal 
suffix is used. Thus aAmGes is formed from Aaf by the 
suffix es (as): and from this again by the suffix ya is 
formed adnOes-ya or adnBeva. So in Latin contio is co- 
ven-ti-on, where we have two suffixes: and the number is 
increased to five in contionabundo-. It is a disputed point 


Are the 

juter or _.| Whether some apparent combinations of suffixes are not 
forms of | themselves the older forms, from which the simpler and | 
ne sufizes | shorter forms have been degraded. Thus, for example, it 


‘is commonly held (by Curtius and Schleicher amongst 
others) that ma, ta, na, are the older forms from which 
| longer ones, man, mat, have been compounded. Professor 
Benfey on the contrary would postulate a prior form mané, 
from which came, by different weakenings, man, and mat, 
and lastly ma: we may compare for mant the closely ana- 
logous vant, found e.g. in yapi-Fevr. From these partici- 
pial terminations mant, vant, ant, by far the greater body 
of nouns could be derived by phonetic changes for which 
there is sufficient analogy: from vant would come van, 
vat, vin: from ant come an, in, a, 7, u, or this last series 
might come directly from vant. Thus nearly all nouns 
would be participles of verbs. ‘The difficulty of this theory 
is to conceive how these mant and vant first arose. I can 
imagine no way except by combination on the ordinary 
theory. Still I believe that in many cases Prof. Benfey is 
right—that the shorter forms, as we now have them, rose 
from corruption of fuller ones. Thus we find in Sanskrit 
naman for gna-man a “name,” Latin nomen, Gothic namin: 
from these we infer the suffix man. But in Greek we find 
6-vo-wat—the 7 of course disappearing in the nominative, 

so that pa only is left. Now either n passed into ¢ in 
Wreek, which is in the highest degree improbable: or the 


‘ 
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Greeks used a different suffix, which is possible, but from 
the antiquity of the form in -man (shewn by its wide 
spread) and the preference of the Greeks for final n, is un- 
likely ; or the two forms must be referred to a fuller 
form gna-mant: which I think most likely. 

I think I have now touched upon all points connected 
with formative suffixes. We have got nominal bases ready 
to be turned into actual nouns by “case suffixes.” We 
have got verbal bases, or verb-stems, or sometimes the 
simple root, which in this connection may be called a base, 
ready to become actual verbs by the addition of “modal 
suffixes”’ (a or ya for the subjunctive and optative respec- 
tively); of “tense suffixes’ (as sya for the future, sa for 
the compound. aorist, a for the perfect, &c.); and lastly of 
“personal suffixes” (m2, si, tt, or the further corruptions 
of these). All these four kinds are “inflexional suffixes,” 
and their history does not properly come into the province 
of special etymology. Their use belongs to grammar: 
their origin can indeed be guessed at by the comparative 
etymologer, as indeed it has been by the founder of the 
science, Franz Bopp. But these original forms can only 
be recovered by comparison of many more languages than 
I propose to deal with. Also they afford less real material 
for speculation than even the formative suffixes. They 
are practically much fewer: each one in each language, 
however often it may occur, is really only a single speci- 
men, not a member of a class which can be compared with 
other members. Their original meaning is still more 
difficult to determine with any certainty ; because there is 
really no limit to the number of formations, any one of 
which would be sufficient to express these extremely 
general conceptions. For convenience of the student how- 
ever I will give a table at the end of the volume contain- 
ing the Greek and Latin variations of the case suffixes’. 


1 Full information containing all the theories on this subject may 
be found in Schleicher’s excellent Compendium, 11. 13, ‘‘ Wortbildung,” §§ 
244-808; and (so far as the nouns and pronouns are concerned) in 
Ferrar’s Comp. Grammar, 1. 199—end, Curtius’ Tempora und modi is a 
most suggestive book for the verbs. 
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It may be regarded as certainly ascertained that at a 
time not long before the first great separation of the Indo- 
Kuropean family, their alphabet contained fifteen or six- 
teen consonants, and three vowels. The consonants are 
best arranged thus: nine momentary, and six or seven 
protracted sounds—the terms will be explained shortly. 
The nine momentary sounds contain 3 hards—kK, T, P; 
3 softs—G, D, B; and three aspirates—GH, DH, BH’. The 
protracted sounds comprise the nasals, N and M; the 
three spirants Y, S, v, and the liquid R, and perhaps 
also L: this is the sixteenth letter. 

In vowels, we find three simple sounds, 4,1, U. But in 
order to express some modification of the idea our fore- 
fathers even before their separation had learnt to vary the 
simple a, 2, w of a root by an addition of vowel sound. By 
uttering a new a before sounding the radical vowel of a 
word, instead of original a they had a+a, or @: instead of 
t,@+1 or av: instead of u,a + or au. Repeating the pro- 
cess they had a-+@=@again; a+ar=a; at+tau=au. 
They had thus a double modification of each vowel on an 
ascending scale— 


a, at+ta=a, a+a =4, 
4 att=a, at+m=M, 
u, atu=au, atau=dau’. 
It is quite true that these graduated vowel-scales are not 


1 It is quite possible that these three sounds may be later than the 
rest; it is probable from their greater complexity and difficulty of utter- 
ance. But at all events they are older than the separation. 

2 Schleicher, Comp. p. 11. 
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found in any one Indo-European language in the exact 
forms here given. But this principle of vowel-modifica- 
tion is so certainly traceable in so many of the derived 
languages, that we may with absolute certainty refer it 
back to their common parent: and the special phonetic 
laws of the several languages prove with equal certainty 
that the different forms in which these scales are found 
can be referred to the forms given above as the common 
original of all, and to no others. Some few of these dif- 
ferent forms will be mentioned in the section upon vowel- 
intensification in Chapter vI (Dynamic Change). 

It might have been expected that just as a was inten- 
sified into a, so also 1 and uw should have been raised toi and 
a, as their regular method of increase. Indeed instances 
might be brought forward from the Greek of this length- 
ening, e.g. Tpt8w from /Tpi8, Avw from ./Av: some length- 
enings apparently of the same kind in the Latin are not 
really in point, e.g. fido from /fid, diico from dic, for 
these are weakenings from feido and douco respectively, as 
is proved by inscriptions ; but sufficient examples from 
Latin can be given, and there seems no ground for deny- 
ing that the. Greek modifications, like those mentioned 
above, are genuine examples of vowel-intensification. But 
the method is not sufficiently universal in the derived lan- 
guages to prove that it was in use in the parent speech. 
Schleicher’ indeed argues that 7 and Z were unknown to 
the Indo-Europeans: and strange though this seems, it 
would certainly be difficult to prove their occurrence by 
such strict proof as sound philology requires. The strong- 
est argument in their favour is perhaps their constant oc- 
currence in Sanskrit roots: but even these, as Schleicher 
points out, are mostly lengthened forms of simpler roots 
and peculiar developments of Sanskrit, the simpler form 
being in many cases found in the cognate language, e.g. 
“to be” is in Sanskrit /bha, but in Greek /¢i, Latin / fu, 
so that it cannot be doubted that BHU was the primitive 

1 Beitriige zur Vergleichenden Sprachforschung, 1. 831. 
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form. At all events, even if this ever were the regular 


method of intensification in Indo-European speech, it was 
in the main superseded before the earliest sundering of 
the Janguages by the more refined method mentioned 
above, which may be called qualitative, as distinguished 
from mere quantitative increase. Such a thorough loss of 
a simple early linguistic process, and such a complete es- 
tablishment of a later and more subtle one, seems to me 
one proof amongst many of the distance at which Indo- 
European speech as traceable in its earliest form lies from 
the primitive speech of the human race, and of the con- 
sequent uncertainty of all speculations which treat roots as 
absolutely ultimate forms, and then seek to explain them 
on physiological grounds. 

_ It will be seen at once that the Indo-European people 
did not possess nearly all the sounds which are heard upon 
the lips of their descendants in different parts of Europe 
and Asia: whilst their three aspirates have been in Eu- 
rope everywhere supplanted. It is not surprising that 
this old alphabet should be less rich than those of more 
civilised nations: the development of ideas and feelings 
establishes in language new sounds, by finding a use for 
them, although it does not produce them. But it pos- 
sessed all the more clearly marked vowel-positions and all 
the most important consonantal articulations. The greater 
wealth of modern times has grown from corruptions of the 
simpler original. 

I propose to examine very briefly the nature of all the 
more familiar sounds we now hear in England, with some 
of those heard in France, Italy and Germany. This may 
seem a superfluous labour; but it is not so. Some of 
these sounds, though not occurring in the original language, 
probably were heard in the Greek and Latin which we 
have to consider; it.is better therefore to give a list of 
modern sounds, which is tolerably full, though it does not 
at all pretend to be exhaustive. We may thus get a bet- 


a idea of the completeness or incompleteness of the 


S 
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Indo-European alphabet, and understand better its changes 
into Greek and Italian, and may lay a basis for any fur- 
ther investigation of the changes from Italian to the 
Romance languages’. 

The old division of sounds into vowels and consonants 
has been much objected to’, and with considerable reason, 
if it ig taken to imply the absence of affinities between 
vowels and consonants. But it will be retained, both for 
its convenience and because there is a real difference in 
their formation. This has been well shewn by Mr Melville 
Bell. When the voice in its passage through the mouth 
is not further modified by contact, partial or complete, of 
the lips or tongue, but flows through an open channel 
without any friction or hissing, then we have vowel sound. 
When on the other hand the sound is not complete until 
the action of some part of the organs of the mouth has 
ceased, then we have produced what we may call conso- 
nantal sound. Briefly, “a vowel is the result of an open 
position of the oral organs; an articulation (this is Mr 
Bell’s term for consonant) is the result of an opening ac- 
tion of the organ®.” Thus the so-called “semivowel” w 
seems to differ infinitesimally from wu, and linguists have 
often argued to what class, consonant or vowel, it should 
belong. But its consonantal character is quite clear by 
the above definition. The organs are in precisely the 
same position for sounding w as they are for sounding w, 


1 The physiological side of phonetic change was only incidentally 
touched upon in the first edition of this work. This, it is believed, caused 
some indistinctness in the account there given. 

2 Thus Prof. Whitney (On Lepsius’ Standard Alphabet, p. 24) argues 
that while some consonants (k, g, &c.) are always consonants, and some 
vowels (a, ¢, 0) are always vowels, yet some vowels (i, u) are consonantal, 
while 2 and r, and even the nasals to some degree, are vocalic: accordingly 
he declines to draw a hard line between, for example, u and w; but he holds 
that we ought to present the entire body of known sounds in lines, ranging 
from the most unmixed vowel-scund to the most absolutely obstructive 
consonant of each class. Thus what we may call the labial line would be 
a, au (the English sound), 0, u,'w, m, v, f, b, p. No doubt such a scheme 
is useful in bringing clearly forward the connection of sounds: but by 
the definition adopted in the text it is believed that a real difference 
between # and w is expressed. 

3 Principles of Speech, p. 12. 
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cH. Iv. | the mouth being slightly open. But no prolongation of u 
will make w. It is not heard till there has been the 
slightest closure of the inner edges of the lips: and when 
that closure has ceased, and the lips open, then the w is 
heard. Since however this action may be exceedingly slight, 
the difference between u and w may be infinitely reduced. 
Difference We have thus distinguished sounds into vowels and 
the of |consonants. But now comes another important distinction. 
speech: |The material of speech is breath, put into form by the 

position or action of the mouth. But this material may 
suffer an important change before it enters the mouth. If 
the glottis or aperture through which the breath passes 
from the windpipe be fully open’, then breath pure and 
simple issues into the mouth, there to be moulded into 
sound. But the sides of this aperture are two ligaments 
called the chordae vocales’, and these chords are capable 
of tension, and of being brought together so as to close 


the glottis altogether. When by their approximation the | 


glottis is narrowed, they vibrate as the breath passes 


through: and thus the breath is rendered sonorous, and 


“Hard,” | becomes—not mere breath, but genuine voice. Now 


“breagh. | the same position of the organs of the mouth will give ' 


sounds,” | different results, according as breath or voice is emitted 
ouiohed from the windpipe. Check the breath by closing the - 
from , | lips, and as the lips open the sound p is heard. But 


“sonant,” | Check voice in the same way, and the sound will be 8, 


or one Physiologically there is no other difference between p and 


b. Many terms are in common use to express this distine- 
tion. Thus p and the other similarly produced sounds 
are called hard, or surd, or voiceless, and 6 is called soft, 


assailable : no consonant is properly “surd:” and “voice” 
in ordinary speech is applied to the current of air which 
forms pa, just as much as that which forms ba: “ voice- 
less” too is a mere negation; “breathed” would be better. 
But the name matters little if we understand the idea. 


1 See however note at page 64. 
2 See M. Miiller’s diagram, Lectures 2, 113. 


or sonant, or voiced. None of these terms are quite un- 
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In general, when I am not speaking of the method in 
which each sound is produced, I shall retain the names 
hard and: soft, as being well known, conveying an intelligi- 
ble idea, and not likely to mislead if properly explained. 
All vowels are modifications of voice, that is, soft: conso- 
nants are either breathed or voiced, hard or soft. 
Consonants’ may be classified either by the nature and 
degree of completeness of the contact of their respective 
mouth-organs, or by the names of the organs concerned. 
Thus where the contact is complete, where the current of 
the breath is entirely stopped, we have shut or explosive 
sounds: these are the breath-sounds K, T, P, with the cor- 
responding voice-sounds, G, D, B. To this class must be 


' added the aspirates GH, DH, BH, of the original Indo-Euro- 


epee wa <A 


pean speech, which have been preserved unchanged by no 
nation except perhaps the Hindus. The distinguishing 


Mark of these nine sounds is their incapability of prolon- 


gation: if we attempt to prolong them we only prolong 
the time during which the breath is pent up against the 
tongue or the lips, during which no sound at all is heard: 
the sound as before explained is merely the outbreak of 
the breath or voice when the obstruction is removed; and 
this can last but for a moment: hence these sounds are 
well called Momentary. This title marks them off from 
all the others to follow, which are capable of prolongation 


; until the air in the lungs is exhausted, these are therefore 
_ called Continuous, or (as distinguished from explosive) fri- 


cative sounds. In them sound is heard while the organs 
are still in a position more or less open according to the 
degree of contact: and if there were no further closing 
and opening of the organs, they would by definition be 
vowels: but, because the sound is not fully heard until 
the organs are relaxed from the position in which they 
were held, a certain action (sometimes exceedingly slight) 
is required, and therefore they are consonants. 


1 The description of the English sounds in the following sketch is 
taken almost entirely from Mr Bell’s Principles of Speech. 
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I have said that the aspirates GH, DH, BH were mo- 
mentary sounds: but they have some claim to an inter- 
mediate position between the two classes. They have not 
been retained in any European speech, and therefore their 
sound is strange to us, and must remain a matter of some 
doubt. The opinion commonly held about them 1s that 
they were not originally compound sounds (as might seem 
to be implied by these symbols): that is, gh would not be 
truly represented by such a compound as that in “log- 
house,” where there are two elements of about equal im- 
portance. The sound represented by the A in each case was 
much less than this, and also was not separated from the 
preceding momentary sound. It was probably the slight 
escape of breath, which is possible at the very instant 
of the sundering if the contact be exceedingly slight. 
This appears to be the sound given to the Sanskrit aspi- 
rates in India at the present day. This slightness of con- 
tact explains the passage of unaspirated into aspirated 
letters which is clearly traceable in Sanskrit: this takes 
place almost always when the letter is combined with 
another consonant, generally s: e.g. Indo-European sta 
becomes Sanskrit /stha. ‘Now in all compounds one part 
is liable to suffer: here the exertion in pronouncing thee, 
diminishes the strength of contact for the t; and the re-: 
sult is a slighter ¢ followed by a breath in the same action’, | 
It is because of this slighter contact, and because of the | 
possibility of slightly prolonging the breath, that these. | | 
aspirates approximate to the continuous consonants : but... 
they are much nearer to the momentary class, and will | 
be included in it. 

First among the continuous letters we take the nasal, ' 
NG, N, and M, because of their close relation to the shut 
consonants. To explain their nature we must enter @ 
little more into physiology. There is a cavity called the | 


ee ee an eM me ee 


influence of a preceding 7, e.g. in pra-thama “ first,” where the analogy 


1 Sometimes the aspirate seems to be produced by the asetmating 
other languages leaves no doubt that the suffix was originally tama. 
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pharynx immediately behind and rather higher than the 
mouth: it is the termination of the throat canal, pro- 
longed behind the soft palate, which divides it from the 
mouth’; and it has a passage to the air by tubes through 
the nostrils. It is thus obvious that air issuing from the 
windpipe may finish its course in two ways: either pass- 
ing above the tongue, and below first the soft palate, then 
the hard palate, and so to the mouth ; or behind and above 
the soft palate and by the nasal tubes to the nose. Now 
this soft palate is moveable : it can be raised so as to cover 
entirely the opening of the nasal tube from the pharynx, 
and this is its position whilst we sound all the consonants 
hitherto described: during them the breath has access 
both to the pharynx and the mouth, but having no egress 
from the pharynx it is discharged from the mouth alone: 
the pharynx however plays an important part, for in every 
proper articulation the pharynx is distended with the 
breath, and it is the natural contraction of the pharynx 
alone, when the check in the mouth is removed and the 
air escapes, that causes the audibility of each of these 
letters*. But if the soft palate be low enough to allow 
air to pass to the nostrils, as well as to the mouth-cavity, 
then the nasals are produced, whilst all the organs of the 
mouth are in precisely the same position as they were for 
the explosive consonants, and the sound is not complete 
till that position ceases. It is possible to produce them 
either with breath or voice; but it does not seem that 
any European nation has ever used breath-nasals. There- 
fore NG, N, and M, are nothing but nasal modifications 
of the voiced-sounds G, D, B*. Similar modifications of 
vowels are clearly possible, and are actually used by 

1 The soft palate or velum pendulum, with the tongue-like little uvula 
attached to it below, may be seen by any one who will stand before a 
giass and put his mouth into the position for sounding Ah. 

3 This is Mr Bell’s account: see Principles, p. 44. 

8 The common phrase that a person “ speaks through his nose’? when 
he has a cold, is therefore clearly erroneous. He ought to speak through 


 bisnose, but cannot; the ends of the apertures being closed: therefore 
instead of ws he sounds nearly a 0: and instead of n either a d or an l. 
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the French in the words en, on, &c.: here the mouth is 
held in the required vowel-position, but some of the voice 
is suffered to escape through the pharynx. 

While then the nasals belong to the continuous conso- 
nants, they yet have one property common with the 
momentary class, that they require complete contact of 
the mouth-organs. This is not the case with any other 
continuous sounds. In them the flow of the breath or 


voice is only slightly impeded, so that a certain amount of 


sound issues from the mouth before its full completion by 
the opening of the organs employed. Their different cha- 
racter, according to the difference of these organs, will be 
described immediately : but they may here be divided (as 
has been done by Mr Bell) into two classes distinguished 


| 


by the nature of the contact. If the organs are in contact — 
no longer entirely as for the short consonants, but only : 


at the sides, so as to leave a central aperture for the flow 
of the breath, we get the first class, to which belong the 


English sounds y, R, 8h, which is breathed, Zh, the same | 


sound voiced and denoted in the word seizure by Z (in fact 


the French J), 8s, Z (as in zest), Wh (that is, Hw), and W; | 


also many other sounds in other languages, some of 


which will be given shortly : these may perhaps be called 
central letters. But if the contact be central, so that the 
air escapes by apertures at the side, a second class of con- 
tinuous sounds is produced, among which are the English 
L, Th (breathed as in thin, voiced as in then), F and Vv: let’ 
us call these lateral letters. This distinction may be seen 


by contrasting the English R and Lt. In both the fore 


part of the tongue is raised to the fore part of the palates 
so far the method of production is the same: but in R the 
whole of the mouth is closed by the tongue except a very 
small portion of the centre of the palatal arch, by which 
the voice escapes’; whilst in L that very same portion of 


the palate is covered by the tip of the tongue, and the; 


voice escapes past the sides. The importance of the distino- 
1 This is not meant as a full description of R. 
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tion is this: we see from it how easily letters so cognate 
in their formation can pass one into the other; which is 
notably true of R and L. 

A further class of sounds is distinguished by Mr Bell 
as being produced by a “ lax vibration of the approximated 
organs.” To this belongs the R heard in Scotland and 
France, and (rather modified) in parts of Germany—a 
roughly trilled letter, which is produced by laying the fore 
part of the tongue loosely against the fore part of the 
palate and causing it to vibrate with a strong breath. 
This differs essentia!ly from the English R, in which a trill 
ig either not at all or scarcely heard. A similar lax 
approximation of the uvula to the back of the tongue, 
and vibration from a smart breath, is said to produce the 
Northumberland burr. 

We have thus seen that consonants are momentary, or 
continuous, whether central, or lateral, or vibrated. Let 
us now make a cross division of the same according to the 
organs employed in their production’. 

If we commence with the first portion of the air-tube 
which begins with the glottis and ends with the lip, the 
first sound which seems to be consonantal, is H. Prof. 
Lepsius* holds that we pronounce this sound below the 
guttural point immediately at the larynx; and proposes 
to make it a member of a “ faucal” or “laryngal” class, the 
importance of which lies chiefly in Semitic speech. This is 
of course the spiritus asper of the Greeks. The spiritus 
lenis, according to the same authority, is “the sound pro- 
duced by closing the throat and then opening it to pro- 
duce a vowel:” for example, in sounding the words “go 
over,” care being taken that the glottis is closed between 
the two words: in this case a slight gurgling sound is dis- 


1 Much light will be thrown on this part of the subject by consulting 
diagrams in Max Miiller’s second series (8rd Lecture), or Mr Bell's 
in English Visible Speech for the Million,—price one shilling. The 
of the organs of speech by Prof. Huxley, in his Elementary 
Lenons on Physiology, is exceedingly clear. 
3 Standard Alphabet, p. 67. 
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_% v:, | tinctly heard before the second o: but if the current of 


breath is maintained, the vowel will be pronounced per- 
fectly pure, and the “soft breath” will not be heard. The 
spiritus lenis however does not stand to the asper as a 
voiced to a voiceless sound, because the chords are not 


stretched, but only brought nearer, so as to narrow the: 


glottis. Yet this spiritus lenis is so classified both by 


1 This is also Briicke’s account, see M. M. 2, 128. It seems to me 
that the means by which the chordae vocales can be put into such a posi- 
tion as to produce sound are twofold; first, by the downward motion of 
the thyroid cartilage, by which the chords are necessarily stretched, 
and slightly approximate; secondly, by the closing of the two arytenoid. 
cartilages, which necessarily. bring the chords together, but need not 
necessarily stretch them, at least not so much as to make them vibrate 
clearly on the passage of a current of air. This I take to be the position 
intended in the text above. 


In the account which I have given at page 58, that the hard sounds. 


are produced without voice or vibration of the chordae vocales, while 
there is such voice when the soft sounds are produced, I have followed 
Briicke, the most eminent writer on the physiology of speech. Yet I 
cannot repress a suspicion that the difference between the two may after 
all be only one of degree, and not of kind, that there must be some 
approximation of the chordae even for hard letters. If the glottis be 
perfectly open, how do hard sounds differ from mere breath, which may 
be articulated in the mouth without ever producing a k orap? It seems 
to me that for all consonants the edges of the chords must be approxi- 
mated by the closing of the arytenoid cartilages, but approximated 
slightly for the hard and more completely for the soft consonants; 
haps in the latter case there is more of that perfect tension, cau nh 
the action of the thyroid, which is doubtless necessary for the 
vibration of the chords in vowel-sound. In this case the spiritus lenis 
would really stand to the spiritus asper exactly in the relation of a soft 
to a hard consonant, and Max Miiller’s arrangement would be justified. 
But then Helmholtz’s statement (which he quotes at 2, 131) that “ the 
glottis is wide open with the tenues (hard letters) and therefore unable 
to sound’? must be modified. 


“ine ee ow - 


The double action upon the edges of the glottis mentioned above is - 


| not discriminated by the writers on linguistic science with whom I am 


acquainted; they also speak generally of ‘“‘tension and approximation” 
as being necessary to sound, but without saying whether one is possible 


without the other. My own practical knowledge of the physiology of - 


speech is very limited, being confined to the examination of specimens in 
the Cambridge Anatomical Museum, with the assistance and explanations 


kindly given by Prof. Humphry, and H..N. Martin, Esq. of Christ’s' 


College. So I only venture to make the above conjecture in a note 
whilst in the text I follow the received account. I notice that Prof, 
Huxley (Elements, p. 200) speaks of “parallelism of the edges of these 


chords,” i.e. some approximation of them, as necessary to produce ang 


sound; and the same is implied in the full account of the organs of 
speech given in Carpenter’s Physiology (pp. 709—728), which however 


_ contains much that is quite erroneous about the actual sounds. 
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Lepsius’ and by Max Miiller: by the latter on the ground 
that “in pronouncing it more or less distinctly the breath is 
checked near the chordae vocales, and can be there in- 
toned *,” 

A different view of the character of the H sound is 
given by Prof. Whitney and by Mr M. Bell: who working 


quite separately are in this matter in substantial accord. | } 


According to the former, “H is the corresponding surd to 
all those classes of sound which have not each its own 
special surd’.” And the latter says‘, “H is to the vowels 
exactly what P is to B, F to V, S to Z, &c.—a breath-va- 
riety of the same formations.” Prof. Whitney will not 
allow that H when followed by a vowel has any indepen- 
dent existence: there is one position of the mouth, and 
bué one, for what we commonly regard as two sounds in ha, 
he, ho, &. He says’, “H is an anomalous member of the 
alphabet. Every other letter represents a distinct position 
of the organs of the mouth, through which alone it can be 
uttered: the h has no position of its own, but is uttered 
in the following letter. When we say ha, there is no 
shifting of place of the mouth organs, as we pass from the 
former to ‘the latter sound; there is merely first an expi- 
ration of breath, then of sound, through the open throat. 
8o also when we pronounce he or who: the position of the 
tongue by which 2 is uttered, or that of the lips by which 
%is uttered, in those two words respectively, is taken up 
before the utterance of the h, not after it: there is again 
only a change from breath to sound as the material em- 
ployed, no change as regards the oral modification to 
which the material is subjected.” And the same concep- 
tian is extended by both writers to the consonants: thus 
hy is regarded as the voiceless variety of y, just as p is of 
b This theory seems to me more plausible with regard 
to the vowels than to the consonants. Yet even for the 
vowels, it will be observed that Prof. Whitney allows a 
1 p. 76. * 1. 180. 3 On Lepsius’ Alphabet, p. 16, note. 
4 Principles, p. 38. 5 Jd. p. 87. 
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change from breath to sound: he does not regard ha as 
simply a voiceless vowel: we have first breath, whence the 
aspiration; then sound, whence the a: but the position, he 
thinks, throughout is the same. I am no physiologist; 
but it appears to me quite conceivable that if the hk be 
(according to Lepsius) a faucal consonant, it might be 
sounded so near to the glottis—the interval between the 
emission of the breath for the A, and the voice for the a, 
might be so short—that the change from consonantal action 
to vowel position might be imperceptible, and so the idea ° 
might erroneously be formed that the position for the a 
was taken up before any sound is uttered. This doubt of _ 
the priority of the vowel position is confirmed when I 
pass to the parallel variety assigned to the consonants, 
hw to w, &. When the Indo-European kwa was changed 
to the Gothic hwa, our “who,” did the Goths put their 
mouths into position for the w before making the sound 
which in this case is (on any hypothesis) a remnant of a 
self-existent k? A further difficulty presents itself to me, 
By this theory—which is beautifully symmetrical—a, voice- 
less counterpart is provided for every voiced consonant 
which has not got one: hy, hr, &. Then where the 
voiceless variety does exist, it ought to be identical in 
sound with the corresponding voiced sound preceded by A, 
But is this so? Is hv, for example, identical with /*? No 
doubt the aspiration may be made so strong that the dif- 
ference disappears, but I think it is quite possible to sound 
hva distinct from fa. But this ought to be impossible if h 
has no independent existence, apart from the following 
sound. Again, what are we to say to those cases where h 
is final, as in Sanskrit? Here there is no vowel for it to 
be merged in. This argument, it is true, needs some limi- 
tation: although A occurs at the end of numerous Sanskrit 
bases, it 1s changed in all the cases of the noun which 
occur in actual use by the addition of the suffixes: e.g. the 
base Kamaduh becomes in the nom. Kdmaduk, acc. Ké- 
1 F is voiceless, corresponding to v which is voiced. 


Sounds. 


ham, &c.; and probably even the vocative, which ge- 
y is the pure base, here, as in some other cases, fol- 
the nominative. So also many roots end in h, but 
they appear as verbs the fh is never final’. The 
n visarga too, which is not A but a very weak aspi- 
1, taking the place of final ¢ under certain conditions, 
w at least barely audible: Prof. M. Williams compares 
vanescent sound of s in French in such words as les. 
it 1s perfectly possible to sound h final in India; and 
assured by Prof. Cowell, that the difference, e.g. be- 
1 va and vah in the mouth of a Pandit is perfectly 
ict. But this again would be impossible, if h is only 
ed in a following letter. 
incline to the old belief that h is a genuine conso- 
though produced extremely near the glottis, in con- 
mee of which it readily combines so much with a fol- 
g vowel, as to seem to be produced in the same act. 
think that there may be a soft h, which differs from 
‘dinary fA almost, if not quite as much, as any soft con- 
t differs from the corresponding hard: and that this 
, differed infinitesimally (if at all*) from the breath 
after the momentary sound in the original aspirates. 
ext in order come the undoubted consonants K, G, 
ia. These are formed by bringing the root of the 
e against the soft palate. The position of the organs 
1 the mouth is the same for all: the difference be- 
. K and @ has been already mentioned: one is formed 
‘breath, the other out of voice. In sounding NG, as 
: other nasals, the soft palate is lowered so as to un- 
the end of the nasal tubes in the pharynx. It differs 
them in that all the voice passes through the nos- 
whilst in x and m much escapes by the mouth. The 
1 of this is that the check is applied as far back in 
1outh as possible. Since then there is a perfectly 


rof. Cowell tells ‘me that in Beng4li, where the a final in Sanskrit 
is regularly dropped (e.g. Rim for Rama), it is retained after h 


0 note on page 64, 
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open passage through the nasal tubes, NG is almost a vowel: 
still it cannot be considered as absolutely complete until 
the mouth-organs are separated. There is a want of dis- 
tinctness, if the sound is terminated not by separating the 
palate and tongue, but by closing the windpipe’. This sound 
ig very common in English, especially at the end of a word: 
which is the cause why the French nasal vowels (en, on, 
&c.) constantly receive this sound from Englishmen. The 
principal reason for doubting whether it occurred in the 
original Indo-European is the absence of any symbol to de- 
note it: but its occurrence in so many, if not all, of the de- 
rived languages, may be taken as a proof that it was at least 
known, if not so fully established as to have a special sign 
for itself, such as is found in Sanskrit and Zend only, If 
the tongue be kept in the same position, but in looser con- 
tact with the palate, so as to produce continuous sounds, we 
get a central pair (voiceless and voiced) not occurring in 
English, but in the German Bach and tage: for the corre- | 
sponding lateral sounds, Mr Bell can suggest nothing but 
the hiss of wildfowl (voiceless), and a Gaelic J (voiced), 
None of these continuous sounds were Indo-European, 
This class is commonly, though not correctly, called guttural, 
A more correct term would. be Back-palatal: but the old 
term will be retained as well known and convenient. | 

The next class is formed by the middle of the tongue 
against the hard palate. Strange to say, it is doubtful 
whether any momentary sounds belong to this class, In 
Sanskrit we find ch and j, which are now pronounced as 
in English cheer and jeer. Nearly all physiologists are 
agreed that these are double sounds: that ch=tsh and 
j=dzh. Consequently, Prof. Lepsius is certain that the 
old Sanskrit pronunciation must have been different, since 
none but single sounds were represented in Devandgart by 
single symbols, What, this single sound may have been 
he does not suggest: but he puts a symbol for it into his 
alphabet (k’, the same which is commonly used for the 


1 Principles, p. 50, - 
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modern sound). It may have been something like that 
heard in the vulgar English “kyind” for kind, where the 
parasitic y turns the & into something between ch and k: 
and in all languages where the sound ch occurs, it has 
been formed from & by some such corruption; cha (Sk.) is 
from original ka (Lat. que), just as English “church” is 
from “kirk,” and the Italian cima shews its origin by its 
spelling. I am not however sure that the English ch is 
necessarily a compound sound. It has a constant tendency 
to become so, by prefixing a parasitic ¢: but I believe that 
it 1s possible to pronounce it pure: and that this pure 
sound may be the Sanskrit ch. I know that no German 
will believe this: but it seems to me impossible that there 
should be no momentary sound between & and t. The 
nasal of this class is found in the Asiatic languages ; it was 
sounded probably as the gn in Italian “Campagna.” The 
continuous sounds are numerous in this class. If the con- 
tact be made slightly but without varying the position 
from that for ch, we get a voiceless sound, which is heard 
in the German ich, and is at least not unlike the initial 
sound of our “hew’” (i.e. hyoo): the voiced sound is the 
common y of “yew.” To this class also must be referred 
the much-discussed Sanskrit palatal s, written as ¢ by 
most English writers on Sanskrit, as Ps by Lepsius, as ¢ by 
others: I prefer the last symbol as pointing to the histo- 
nical fact, that this sound, like that of ch and 7, was cor- 
rupted from the gutturals. As Lepsius observes, English- 
men in sounding the German ch in “ich,” &c. frequently 
produce a sibilant instead. If, therefore, we pronounce 
that ch as well as we can expect to do, we shall pretty 
nearly pronounce the Sanskrit ¢. These continuous 
sounds are all central: there are no lateral sounds’ of this 

1 Mr Bell assigns the two English sounds of Th (p and 8) to this class 
as laterals on the ground that the middle of the tongue (he rather 
deceivingly calls the middle the front) is raised in pronouncing them. 
To me the porition of the middle of the tongue seems to be unimportant 
~in Max Miiller’s diagram (2. 134) it is even slightly depressed—and the 


tip to be the only necessary agent. See below, page 73. It is however 
quite possible to sound them with the middle of the tongue raised. 
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class, which should correctly be called Middle-palatal, but 
for convenience may be called Palatal simply. Of all its 
members only y seems to be Indo-European. 

From this class the natural transition would seem to be 
to a Front-palatal class, formed by the tip of the tongue. 
But there are sounds which lie between the two classes. 
Thus it is possible to raise the tongue to the whole of the 
middle and front of the palate: and thus we get—no mo- 
mentary—but the continuous sounds 8 and Z as in “ad- 
vice” (s) and “advise” (z). These letters are commonly re- 
garded as dentals. In reality however if the tip of the 
tongue once touch the teeth the sound is no longer s but 
th, in fact a lisp is produced’. A very slight modification 
of this position gives the pair Sh and Zh, as in sure (sh), 
pleasure (zh). For these the middle part of the tongue 
is not so much raised, and the point is drawn back: the 
aperture is therefore somewhat increased. There is no 
natural tendency however of s to pass into sh except under 
assimilating influence, e.g. when a German says “shtein” for 
“stein.” Out of this class the voiceless s is Indo-European*, 
The best name for these sounds would be Mixed-palatals, 
but the difference being only slight, they are always classi- 


| fied with the Front-palatals; but it should be remembered 


that they are properly sounded farther back in the mouth. 

But we are not yet past the middle palate: though 
the class of which we have to speak need not detain us 
long. I mean the Indian Linguals, or Cerebrals—neither 
name quite describes them—which are said to be sounded 
by bringing the lower surface of the tongue against the 
roof of the palate. Practically then the agents in their 
production are the tip of the tongue and the middle of 
the palate. The sounds are four, T, D, N,S; the dot be- 


neath them is the diacritical mark of Lepsius and most 


1 Principles, p. 182. 

2 The diagram given by Max Miiller for sh differs considerably from 
Mr Bell's; it is very like his diagram for 7, except that the point of the 
tongue is not fully raised. So far as I am able to judge, Mr Bell’s seems 


the more exact of the two. 
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other philologists. Their history is tolerably clear: they 
anse from the simpler T, D, &c., primarily through the 
influence of a neighbouring r?: afterwards the cerebrals, so 
produced, themselves spread the infection. The 1 itself 
was lost in so doing; e.g. karta became kata, or, more 
rarely, assimilated as in bhattd for bhartd. Now in pro- 
nouncing 7 the tip of the tongue is bent slightly back, 
almost exactly as I have described it above. If then after 
sounding this r, the tongue be kept in the same position 
Instead of being moved forward to the ordinary position 
for ¢, the result is ¢; but the contact being complete for ¢ in- 


stead of being imperfect for r, the stronger letter forced 
the weaker out. The change from ¢ to ¢ must certainly 


appear to be from an easier to a more difficult sound; but 
when ¢ is regarded as the single result of the compound 


rt, the change will cease to surprise us. The sound of 8 


differs very slightly from our sh already described; the 
tongue must be drawn a very little farther back, and the 
point slightly raised. 

We now come to the Front-palatals, generally called 
Dentals. In not one of them however is the tongue com- 
monly pressed against the teeth, though variations of them 
may be formed in that way: but the point of the tongue 
is brought against the front of the palate immediately be- 
hind the gums. Thus we get our English T, D, and VN, all 
shut sounds, for which the mouth is in the same position. 
Not very different is that for our continuous central R, as 
in“row;’ in which the tip is brought close to the palate, 
but without absolute contact, so that the air passes over 
it, The difference between this sound and that heard in 
most modern languages is the absence of vibration, or at 
all events the very slight motion. In this respect English 


1 See Biihler’s Essay, epitomised in Ferrar’s Comp. Grammar ; where 
many illustrations are given. 

2 The sound of r in words like are, our, &c. is different from this, and 
Wil be described afterwards. It is a ‘“‘glide;” see page 81. 
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agrees with Sanskrit: where the vowel 77 is more like the 


vibrated or trilled r. It is a voiced sound: the voiceless 
r being heard by Mr Bell in the French “theatre,” &c. 
Exactly corresponding to the central R is the lateral L. 
If, instead of obstructing the breath at the sides of the 
mouth, so that the current of air passes only over the 
point, we press the point firmly against the palate just as 
in T, D, but (not as in those sounds) prevent the tongue from 
pressing against the sides of the mouth, then we get L. 
Here, as has often been pointed out, the configuration of 
the mouth is so open as almost to constitute a vowel, but 
the sound is completed by the withdrawal of the tongue, 
and so comes under the definition of a consonant’. Like 
r it is a voiced letter, but here again Mr Bell detects a 
voiceless 7 in French “ temple*.” RB is Indo-European: 
perhaps also L. 

Genuine dentals are found in Sanskrit. The Sanskrit 
T, D, and N are pronounced by bringing the tip of the 
tongue not against the palate, but against the edge of the 
upper teeth. This is the reason why the Hindus transcribe 


| our dentals by their cerebrals, e.g. direktar, for Director®: 


not that the cerebrals exactly correspond, “but because they 
are nearer our sounds than the true dentals are. In fact 
the Indian ¢ and d are the momentary sounds, correspond- 
ing to our continuous sounds p and % (Th and Dh): and 
beginners are advised (I am told by Prof. Cowell) to pro- 
nounce at first the Hindu ¢ by our ¢h, as a less error, and 
to obviate the certain confusion caused by using our own 
t. I do not know whether the dental or the palatal ¢ and 
d was. the original Indo-European sound: but probably 
the latter. There are no central continuous dentals: in- 
deed their formation is clearly impossible. But p and 3 


1 Principles, p. 194. 

2 Visible Speech, p. 93. In Principles &., p. 57, he considered that 
the Welsh W was this voiceless sound; but in his later work he gives lla 
mixed origin, from the point and middle of the tongue both raised as in 
sh; but differing from that articulation in that the sound is lateral. 

8 Max Miiller, Sanskrit Grammar, p. 8. 
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are lateral dentals. Here the contact between the teeth 
and the tongue is only complete in the centre, and the 
breath escapes over the sides of the tongue. It is unim- 
portant whether the central part of the tongue be kept 
sunk or not: if it be raised, as has already been pointed 
out, the position is the same as for s, except that the point 
of the tongue touches the teeth, while in s it does not. 
The sound of p (the Anglo-Saxon “Thorn”) is that of th 
in English thin and modern Greek 0, where it is probably 
corrupted from an aspirate th. The sound of 6 (A.S. 
“Edh”) is heard in then, and is also that of Danish d (in 
certain cases), of Spanish d,and modern Greek 6. Neither 
sound is Indo-European: neither is found in Sanskrit, or 
in Zend (except very rarely after r or w*); they are curi- 
ously sporadic developments of the West. 

The next class is called the Labiodental. It consists of 
but two lateral continuous sounds—our English F and Vv. 
In producing these the upper teeth are pressed upon the 
lower lip, the air escaping between the sides of the lip and 
the teeth. The pronunciation of these letters will require 
considerable discussion when we come to the account of 
Greek and Latin variations. The sound of v, which is now 
heard “in England, France, North Germany, India’,” &c., 
is generally supposed to have been Indo-European: but it 
is questionable whether that letter did not really fall 
under the next class. 


Lastly, we have the Labial class—that formed by both | ( 


the lips. The shut sounds are P, B, M. As in the case of 
the other nasals, the mouth is in precisely the same po- 


sition and deals with the same material for m as for|. 


6: but, as was pointed out above, the mouth must be filled 
with air in sounding m, whereas in sounding vg almost the 
whole passes to the nostrils. Accordingly, whilst a tole- 
rably clear ng can be produced without removal of the 
tongue from the back palate, only a very indistinct m is 


1 Haug's Grammar, p. 16. . # Lepsius, p. 75. 
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heard without the parting of the lips. The continuous 
central labial 1s w, which is voiced; as has been already 
said, a voiceless W is perhaps heard in the common Eng- 
lish sound wh (1.e. hw). In sounding w the inner edges 
of the lips are put closely together, and the sound issues 
through an aperture in the centre; the position is the 
same as for u It is indeed possible (as Mr Bell points 
out’) to pronounce w with a lateral as well as with a cen- 
tral opening: but the position is a very constrained one. 
The close affinity of this letter to wu, and the ease with 
which the one sound is converted into the other in all 
languages, are strong arguments for assigning this rather 
than the labiodental v-sound to the original language. 
There is however a truly labial pair of sounds, F and V, 
distinct from the labiodentals with the same symbols, 
These are formed by bringing the outer edges of the lips 
together, while the breath escapes laterally. The voiced 
v is heard in Central Germany, e.g. in weg, and is also 
the sound of the Spanish 6, and of the modern Greek £. 
This fact will be seen to have an important bearing on 
the question of the true sound of the Latin ». According 
to Mr Bell’s diagram?’ there is a further difference be- 
tween this v and the English w: this v is simply labial, 
the tongue lying at absolute rest in the bottom of the 
mouth: but in w the back of the tongue is almost in the 
position for sounding the back palatals. I do not know 
any language in which the labial f occurs. 

We have thus traced the course of the breath or voice 
in the formation of consonants through the whole length 
of the air-tube from the glottis to the outer edge of the 
lips. The only remaining sound commonly heard in mo- 
dern speech is the vibrated r, the rough trill: the forma- 
tion of which has been sufficiently described already*. The 
results are given in the accompanying table. It remains 
now to be seen how far these physiological considerations 


1 Principles, p. 53. + At 63 2 Visible Speech, p. 63. 
page 63. . 
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can supply us with any scale of sounds, ranged accord- 
ingly to the difficulty of their production, which may 
throw light on the changes which we shall find to have 
taken place in Greek and Latin. I do not propose to lay 
down any absolute and invariable scale, and to say, this 
sound is universally more difficult than that, and there- 
fore this or that change took place in Greek and Latin. 
I shall hereafter describe the process of change in each 
language as it is historically traceable. But I believe 
that each and every change had a reason; whether that 
reason was some peculiarity (as no doubt it generally 
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was) of the special people, or whether it was some physio- |. 


logical fact which is of much wider and more general ap- 
plication. Let us see whether such facts can be obtained 
from the details given above. It is quite possible that 
we may interpret those details wrongly, or apply nght 
conclusions erroneously. If so, it is only to be hoped that 
subsequent research may set us right. 

First of all, we may assert with confidence that a mo- 
mentary sound is stronger than a protracted one, and 
therefore we may expect to find, as we actually do, that a 
momentary sound passes into a protracted one, but not 
vice versa, except from some assimilating influence which 
is sufficient to explain the apparent irregularity. It is 


clear from the nature of the sounds that the complete | 


check given for a moment to the breath must require a 
stronger effort on the part of the organs of speech, than 
is needed when there is no perfect stoppage, but the 
stream of air is suffered to flow on in a slightly altered 
current until it 1s exhausted; just as the mill-dam endures 
amore violent pressure than the breakwater over which 
the stream rushes. 

Next, among the momentary sounds, the hard will be 
stronger than the soft, each in its own class. It is true 
that the difference of effort in producing the two sounds 
is hardly perceptible. Physiologically we have seen that 


the difference between them is this: a greater rush of air 


than pro- 
tracted. 
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passes through the glottis for the hard than for the soft 
sound, because the glottis is at least more open for the 
first class; whether it be entirely open or not (see page 64, 
note) is not material. Accordingly greater effort is needed 
to check the fuller column of air, though not so much 
greater as to be necessarily perceptible. It is not neces- 
sary that man should consciously economise his labour at 
each utterance: it is sufficient for my principle that he 
should consciously or unconsciously form such habits as 
actually involve the least expenditure of muscular energy, 
even where the saving may be infinitesimally small. 
There must be some physiological reason to explain the 
fact that in almost every language the hard passes into 
the soft, so far as change between them takes place at all. 
The only exceptions I know are that part of the Teutonic 
Lautverschiebung, or “shifting of sound,” by which g be- 
comes k, d becomes ¢, and 6 becomes p: and a certain ten- 
dency in the same direction in modern Welsh, not, I 
think, in the older Keltic, e.g. to pronounce “God” as 
Cot. Sometimes we find savages who pronounce no soft 
sounds at all, only hard ones: but this is different. I 
grant the difficulty of the Teutonic change, and can only 
account for it as an instance of the striving for distinct- 
ness’, which sometimes acts counter to the principle of 
phonetic change. It may possibly be due to admixture 
of race. 

Next, the aspirate is weaker than the corresponding 
unaspirated letter. This follows from the nature of the 
aspirates, of which I have already said something’, and 
shall have more to ‘say hereafter: the breath heard in 
each case follows upon less permanent, that is, less strong, 
contact. On this theory it no longer seems unnatural 
that the more voluminous kh should be weaker than k, or 
gh than g. But when the sound denoted here by h be- 
came at last, as I believe it did, not a subsidiary breath, 
but an independent sound, the spiritus asper; then kh, 

1 See Chapter 1. p. 4. 3 See p. 60. 
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gh, &c. must be treated as compounds, subject to the ordi- 
nary influences which affect compounds, such as loss of 
one of the members, or assimilation of one member by 
the other. This is the reason why, though gh be weaker 
than g, we can yet find in Latin, and perhaps in Greek, 
g in the place of original gh: e.g. ang-ustus from Indo- 
European AGH: gh has become a double sound, and the h 
has been dropped from the end of the compound. That 
the aspirates were in their origin later than the unaspi- 
rated letters, can be best seen in Sanskrit’—a language 
which especially deserves our thanks for performing within 
. historical times so many of the oldest processes of lan- 
age. 

The hard then is naturally stronger than the soft, 
and the unaspirated than the aspirated letter. What 
now is the relation’ of one hard to another hard? What 
law of strength governs the exchange which we some- 
times find between one class and another, guttural and 
dental, dental and labial, &c.2 Where there is a com- 
plete check, the rule that their strength varies as their 
distance from the lungs seems to be absolute; that is, 
that the gutturals are stronger than: the palatals (in 
those languages which possess palatals), the palatals than 
the dentals and the labials: and this is the order of the 
consonants given by the acute Indian grammarians, doubt- 
less intentionally. The current of air is strongest at 
the outset, and gradually grows weaker. No doubt an 
additional impulse may be given to it at any point of its 
passage; but if no such impulse be given, it naturally is 
feebler at the lips than in the throat. Therefore the mini- 
mum effort required to stop it at the lips is less than in 
the throat: in other words, a labial is naturally a weaker 
sound than a guttural. The merest closing and opening the 
lips is sufficient to produce the sound p with hardly more 
additional effort than is required for the mere passing: out 
- of the air within the mouth; but it is impossible to sound 
2 See p. 60. 
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k without conscious effort. Therefore we must expect k 
to pass into p, but never without strong reason allow that 
p can pass into &. Here again the Sanskrit stands us in 
good stead by its greater number of consonants. The 
theory, that the guttural & is naturally the strongest of all 
sounds, is borne out by the fact that & actually passes into 
the palatal ch but not ch into k: when we have the dou- 
ble form in a group of Sanskrit words, we find regularly k 
in corresponding words of other languages; so that ch is 
clearly a Sanskrit weakening. Again, the greater strength 
of the gutturals is shewn by the difficulty which children 
find in pronouncing them ; also by their hardly appearing 
in terminations, or when they do, yet never as the second 
element of a consonantal group, not tk, dg but kt, gd. 
This last argument indeed cannot be pressed to its full 
result, for we find in terminations pt and bd, as well as kt 
and gd, so that by this reasoning » and b ought to be 
stronger sounds than ¢ and d. But the reason here seems 
to be that labials, which require perfect closing of the 
lips, are ill suited for the end of a word, where we in- 
stinctively prefer those sounds in which the breath is not 
articulated by the lips, as among the vowels e rather 
than either 0 or u. Probably indeed dentals and labials 
do not differ much in strength, but still, in the few cases of 
exchange, it is the dental that seems to pass into the labial. 

We have thus got a general idea of the sort of changes 
we must expect to find among momentary sounds. For 
the protracted sounds it is less easy to lay down rules, 
They are in their nature much less definite than the mo- 
mentary ; and much depends on the length of time during 
which they are sounded. The nasals, as we have seen, are 
to some extent dependent on other stronger consonants ; 
the guttural nasal indeed not often standing single. Cur- 
tius thinks that where we find m and n in corresponding 
words the m is the stronger. But most of his examples 
(e.g. Souov but domum, Sanskrit damam, and the German 
Faden for old Fadem) are of final m, which, like other 
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labials, is inconvenient at the end of a word. If we as- 
sume the strength of the spirants in the order of their 
pronunciation, we should get y, s, v, which is probably cor- 
rect, but they do not seem to interchange much. Cer- 
tainly neither of the last two ever passes into y; and 
Curtius thinks even the few cases where we find F on 
inscriptions instead of original y, e.g. Fors, are pure mis- 
takes in writing; it being known that some letter had 
dropped, and more trace of v having been left than of y. 
The history of h/ differs for different languages. In Greek 
it is always the remnant of one of the spirants, and 
weaker than any of them; in Latin it has replaced gh, 
and seems to have been pretty strongly sounded. S and 
r are pronounced alike with the point of the tongue; but 
in § the back of the tongue is also employed; in r (at 
least in English r) the point of the tongue alone is raised 
to the front of the palate: for the vibrated r, the tongue 
is in very much the same position as for s, but (ex hypo- 
thesi) is held much more loosely. Whichever then was 
the sound of the Latin r, or the Laconian p, we can un- 
derstand the transition from s to those sounds. 

Central sounds appear to be more difficult than 
lateral. Here we should not feel sure of the fact from 
physiology, but the regular change of r into 1, and s into 
th, is convincing. Where J has become r in modern 
Italian or French, the cause is probably dissimilation, 
as in old Latin: e.g. in “pellegrino,” for peregrino, or 
in “apdtre,” for apostole; here the J, a lateral sound, 
which requires a central closure, was more difficult than a 
central one immediately after the central opening of t. R 
and J are pronounced at the same part of the palate; s 
and th are not so; but a looser th can be sounded without 
putting the tongue against the edge of the teeth, by lay- 
ing the back of the tongue against the roof of the palate— 
not the mere point, which would produce J’. In this th, 


1 It is this th probably which is oftenest substituted for s in lisping; 
and for which s is substituted, if such substitution ever takes place, which 
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the tongue may indeed touch the teeth, but this is not 
essential to the sound (as for the proper th). Prof. Huxley 
tells’ of a man whose tongue had been amputated, who 
could yet sound th: the contact must have been given by 
the stump of the tongue against the edge of the palate. 
S may however pass into the true th, if in sounding it the 
tongue be allowed to touch the teeth, because then central 
contact takes place, and the sound must be emitted laterally. 

With respect to continuous labials I know no general 
rule that can be given. J think no language has more 
than one pair of them. J passes into w in lisping, which 
agrees with the natural order of the sounds; which order | 
holds, as a rule, for continuous as well as for momentary 
sounds. But as they are less firm than momentary sounds 
there is more scope for assimilation, which may neutralise 
the common order. : 

It is more difficult to determine with exactness the true 
sound of vowels than of consonants. For many consonants 
there can be little or no variation: in whatever lands p 
and b are sounded they must be sounded at the same 
place ; there can be no great range for k and g; and so 
on. The points too of contact, which give distinct dif- 
ference of sound, are limited. But we can never be sure 
that we have obtained all the varieties of vowel sound: 
they are unlimited. For our purpose however it is suffi- 
cient to point out the best marked points in the scale, in 
the assurance that if some of. the Greek and Latin vowels 
did not exactly coincide with any of these, the difference 
could not have been great. As I said at the beginning, all 
vowels must be pronounced as in Italian, except English 
sounds which are given as examples in brackets; e.g. 
(ee) denotes the 7 sound. It is to be remembered that 
vowels are various open positions of the vocal tube, 


I greatly doubt. The instance “says for sayeth” (Prof. Mayor, l.c. p. 835) 
is, I think, an error; the two forms were distinct: “sayis” or ‘‘ sayes ” 
is old North English, both sing. and plur.; to which in old South English 
‘‘ saith’ corresponds ; though later “ sayen” was the plural in use. 

1 Elem. of Phys., p. 203. 
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tone from the vibration of the stretched chordae vocales. 

The two most important vowel classifications, with 
which I am acquainted, are those of Prof. Lepsius, and 
Mr Melville Bell. They differ considerably: that of Prof. 
Lepsius is best suited to render plain the historical de- 
velopment of vowel sound in Greece and Italy, and will 
in the main be followed here. But Mr Bell’s system is 
important in many ways, and as I shall take a good deal 
from it, it will be best briefly to describe it first. 

Mr Bell recognises in all thirty-six vowel sounds, and 
twelve “glides;” the latter being “transitional” sounds, 
which differ from consonants, in that the vocal tube is so 
open that there is no friction in the mouth: they would 
therefore be vowels, if they had any “ fixed configuration,” 
any permanent position; but they are sounded too short 
for this, and are essentially incapable of being prolonged. 
They principally occur as one of the two elements of a 
diphthong, and in this character they will come under our 
notice later on. Glides in English are frequent: thus the 
y at the end of “day,” 1s certainly not a full consonant ; 
nor is it a vowel, for it cannot be prolonged: it is a 
“transitional” sound between the two. Other examples 
are the w in “now,” the r in “are,” and “our:” the slight 
prolongation of vowel-sound heard between @ and r in 
“vary,” &.’ 

Of the thirty-six vowels, nine are primary; that is, 
possessing the smallest opening of the vocal tube neces- 
sary to distinguish them from consonants. Three of these 
are formed with the back of the tongue, and so the posi- 
tion of the mouth does not differ much from that for k and 
gq: these are called “back” vowels. Three are “front” vowels: 
for these the back of the tongue is raised to the arch of 
the palate, much as for y. The other three are called 
“mixed,” because they combine the properties of each of 
these classes, being formed with the back of the tongue, 


1 Visible Speech, p. 69 and 94, 
P. E. 6 
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but with the edges also raised to the sides of the teeth. 
The three vowels in each of these three classes are called 
“high,” “mid,” and “low,” respectively, according to the de- 
grees of elevation of the tongue. Thus, for example, the Eng- 
lish (ee) in “eel,” is technically called a “high front” vowel; 
the (u) in “up” is a “low mid,” while the vowel of the French 
“que” is a “mixed mid’” Next, we have nine modifica- 
tions of these nine primary vowels, called “wide” vowels. 
In these, “the resonance cavity is enlarged behind the con- 
figurative aperture’,” by drawing back the soft palate and 
expanding the pharynx. By doing this, for example, when 
the tongue is in the same position as for sounding “eel,” we 
get “ill”—a “high-back wide,” instead cf a “ high-back” 
vowel. Instead however of the terms “primary,” and “wide,” 
I shall use the terms “close,” and “open,” for these two 
classes respectively, as being already in use in some lan- 
guages to express, I believe, the same distinction. Lastly, 
each one of these eighteen vowels may be modified in 
a further way—thus giving us the whole thirty-six. The 
external sign of this modification is a contraction or 
“rounding” of the aperture of the lips, representing, as 
Mr Bell believes, a corresponding contraction of the gut- 
tural passage (the real cause of the change of sound) and 
probably also of the upper part of the larynx. If we 
“round” the vowel in “eel,” for example, we get the 
German ti, “high-front round,” according to Mr Bell’s 
arrangement, “in which the labial orifice is reduced to 
little more than a chink :”’ while the broad aperture of 
(ah), which is a “low-back wide,” is “rounded” to (0) in 
“on,” “odd,” &c. (“low-back wide round”), “by contract- 
ing only the corners of the lips®.” 

Out of these thirty-six sounds, twenty-two occur in 
English. But six of these, the “ mixed-wides,” differ from 
each other very slightly. They are the sounds heard in 
“places” (High), “fatal” (Mid), “err” (Low), “pleasure” 

1 See the Table at page 83. 
2 Td. p. 71. ; 
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Back Mixed Front Back Mixed Front 
ah err an on -or 
Open | man man (Engl.) 
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¢ 
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Close —_____ 
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ask al air ore -ory “jeu” 
‘*chaud”’ 
Open —____. —_—_ 
pair pour ‘“‘ Gothe” 
3 Ital. open e | Ital. open o 
=} I 
Pl up _|‘* que” day ° home ‘‘homme” ‘‘ une” 
Close pail pole 
Ital. close e 
-tion -68 “ill poor -ure 
Open pill pull 
Ital. |close o 
4 a 
. ce, pool * iiber” 
Close } 
peel “ coupe” 
This Table is taken from Visible Speech, p. 94, with two differences. I have 


employed the terms ‘‘open” and ‘‘close,” instead of Mr Bell’s ‘‘wide”’ and “ primary ;” 
and I have exhibited the ‘‘ Low,” ‘‘ Middle,”? and ‘High’ letters together. The 
examples above the line in such divisions are Mr Bell’s own; in a few cases however 
I have substituted examples, which he has elsewhere given, instead of some American 
and Cockney variations whith he gives in this Table. I am responsible for every- 
thing below the line in each division, Where the space is blank, there is no English 
sound to give and none in dialectical English or foreign languages which seemed 
to me important for my present object. If indeed I had been consistent, I should 
have omitted all the English final syllables which are so acutely distinguished by 
Mr Bell; but I thought it worth while to include all English variations which could 
be discriminated by any ear. 
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(High Round), “oratory” (Mid R.), “orator” (Low R.). It 
will be observed that five of these sounds occur in unac- 
cented syllables: and that they all represent variations of 
what is commonly called the “ neutral vowel,” that sound 
to which the vowels of all unaccented syllables have a 
tendency to return, and which is also supposed to be 
heard in “but,” “son,” “ fir,” and to be sufficiently de- 
noted, by a single symbol, as by the e of Prof. Lepsius. 
At all events, Mr Bell’s distinctions will not be required 
by us, but the existence of the neutral vowel itself must 
be borne in mind, as it undoubtedly occurs in every lan- 
guage. It is sometimes called the Urvocal—unfortu- 
nately, as that may be interpreted to mean that it is the 
vowel (instead of ah) from which other vowels can be 
traced. Its most typical formation is no doubt that given 
by Mr Bell for the a in fatal, where the tongue is in the 
position of perfect rest, without action of either the back 
or front part. 

We start with the vowel a (ah), for two reasons. First, 
on physiological grounds—it is the vowel par excellence, 
the most open vowel position: the back of the tongue 
is depressed beneath the soft palate, which however does 
not seem to be raised’: the lips are in the most open 
position, not “rounded.” The second reason is found in 
the history of the vowels: we find, as a matter of experi- 
ence, that when there has been change between a and 2, 
or a and u, the change has always been from a to 2, or 
from a to u, and not the reverse. Without, then, assert- 
ing that there ever was a time when a existed, and 7 and 
wu did not, we may yet fairly call @ an older vowel, because 
in many cases 2 and ware demonstrably younger. It has 
been pointed out by Schleicher that a is more distinctly 
vocal than either 7 or u, because while they are closely cog- 
nate to y and w, it always preserves its full vowel character. 
These three vowels a, 1, and u belonged to the Indo-Euro- 


1 Max Miiller (1. 124), gives the result of Prof. Czermak’s experiments, 
that the soft palate is lowest for a, then for e, 0, u, 7 in order. 
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pean language. Let us then make a our starting point, 
and proceed to investigate the relations of the other 
sounds to it. 

If the tongue were the only agent in producing the 
various positions which give the different vowel-sounds, 
we should have been able to start from a, where the 
tongue is in the lowest position, and arrange all the vowels 
m one scale, ending with the highest position, ie. at z 
that is (ée). But this is not so. It has been already 
pointed out that each vowel sound so obtained can be 
modified by that contraction of the vocal tube which finds 
its outward expression in the greater roundness of the lip- 
aperture. This fact necessitates a second line, again 
commencing with a and running as far as w (00): this 
at least is the extremity of the scale in England, but in 
pronouncing u the tongue is still at the back of the palate: 
if it be put through the same range of positions in this 
scale as in the other, the limit will be the German w. It 
can hardly be doubted that these three English sounds, 
ah, ee, oo represent the three original vowels A, 1, u. .No 
other sounds, so far as I know, have ever usurped their 
place in any European language except our own. 

Now in each of these scales from a@ to 2, and from a 
to u, there is a very great number of possible vowel-po- 
sitions. I will point out only the most important in each 
scale. The first variations from a are however by no 
means easy to classify. There is a debateable land, and 
some sounds lie close on the unknown border-line. Such 
are the (4) and (i) in “ask” and “up.” By the (a) of 
“ask” is meant a middle sound between “ah” and “an,” 
which is constantly heard in conversation, but which has 
never been definitely assigned by custom to any word; it 
is nearly always heard in “ask.” There is a transition 
constantly going on in England from the full ah-sound, 


1 I differ here from Mr Bell, who classes these as ‘‘mid-back ” sounds, 
they seem to me ‘‘mixed.” My arrangement is nearer to that of Prof. 
Lepsius. 
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which survives now in so few words, to the short a in 
“an,” which perhaps belongs to no other language but the 
Sanskrit: and it would be quite possible to make some 
point in the intervening space, which should represent the 
(a) of “ask;” but this has never been done. This (&) is 
an open sound; the corresponding close sound is the (i) 
of “up:” which certainly, to my ear, seems very like the 
“neutral” vowel of unaccented syllables. These two 
sounds, then, I classify in neither scale: but between the 
first variations of each. First, in the scale from A to I, 
the “front” vowels, as they may be called, come the short 
English (%) of “an,” which is open, and the (&) of “ell,” 
which is close: for these the back of the tongue is low’, 
(though higher than for any vowel of the “back” class): 
and the point of the tongue is much depressed. Next to 
these, but produced by a considerable raising of both the 
back and front of the tongue, come the Italian open e(é), and 
close e (é). We have no exact equivalent in common English 
for the open 2, except in words ending with the glide 7, 
eg. “pair:” the close e is nearly our long English (a) 
when pronounced, as it almost always is, with a slight 7- 
sound following it, in fact as a diphthong; whether the 7 
be written or not, the pronunciation is the same, e.g. 
“pail” or “pale*.” The vowel sound in “pail,” if pro- 
nounced, as it is in some English dialects, e.g. in Cumber- 
land, is more like the open e’. 

The last pair of sounds in this scale are open (i) and 


1 I do not understand Mr Bell’s diagram of the position of the tongue 
for these two sounds. It seems to me, after repeated experiments, that he 
has placed the back of the tongue much higher than it really is. 

4 Compare Prof. Munro’s Remarks on the Pronunciation of Latin, p. 6. 

3 Mr Roby (Grammar, p. 9) makes the Italian open e a “ front,” that 
is a primary or close, not an open sound; the class to which, according 
to Mr Bell, ‘‘ell” belongs. Mr Roby himself compares the Scotch sound 
of “‘ell,”? which is certainly much more open. According to his arrange- 
ment, Italian open and close e do not fit into my system of the open 
and close vowels, There is also some discrepancy between us with 
respect to the open and close 0. I am not competent to decide the 
question, but give my own arrangement as in my view most probable, 
Mr Bell does not deal with the Italian vowels. 
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close (ee): they are heard in “pill” and “peel” respect- 
ively. For these the tongue is almost exactly in the same 
position as for the consonant y, the back and point being 
both raised as much as possible, but not of course so near 
the palate as to produce friction. We have thus marked 
all the principal points from the extremely open a (ah), 
to the extremely close 7 (ee). All of these come into the 
class of “ Front Vowels.” 

Next, let us take the list of “Back” and of “ Rounded” 
vowels: in English they are identical: in French and Ger- 
man we have rounded front-vowels. First, come open (5) 
and close (aw): heard in “Poll” (the bird) and “ Paul’.” 
Next, come the Italian open 0: the corresponding close 
sound is our (6): therefore for classification it will pro- 
bably be better to take our (6) as the typical sound, and 
to regard the Italian ¢ as a deviation from it. If (6) be 
heard in “pole” the open o will be pretty nearly heard in 
the Cumberland variation of the same word, or in the 
word “pour,” where r follows. For each of these o-sounds 
the tongue is raised at the back from its position for (6) 
and (aw); but not so much as for e in “pair” and “pale;” 
and the lip aperture is rounded. If now the mouth be 
placed in the position for “pail,” and then rounded, the 
modified o of Germany (6) or the French ew will be heard. 
Again, if the tongue be slightly raised from the position 
for “pole,” and the lips very much contracted, we get the 
final English pair (ii) and (00) in “ pull” (open) and “pool” 
(close). The position of the tongue for this u (00) bears 
the same relation to that for the consonant w, as that for 
1, mentioned above, bears to that for y. Lastly, if the lips 
be rounded while the tongue is in the position for the 
front vowel 2, the result will be the German «i, and nearly 
the French uw. It will be seen that the modified vowels 
6 and % thus combine the characteristics of the two classes: 
in their tongue-position they belong to the first; in their 


1 The Italian close o seems to be nearer to u, or, as Mr Roby makes it, 
a ‘‘ High Mixed Wide (i.e. open) Round,” 
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cH. Iv. | rounded character to the second. They may therefore be 
fairly placed between them ‘in the following “pyramid,” 
the place which they occupy in that of Prof. Lepsius, 
though he gives no reason for putting them there. 

Vowel The entire arrangement of the sounds is nearly that of 
Prof. Lepsius: but with the further distinction of open 
and close sounds throughout, and of the round vowels, for 
which I am indebted to Mr Bell. In each couple of 
sounds the open vowel is placed above the close, so that 
the lines pass from the most open sound (ah) to the most 
close (ee), i, and (00). The symbols A,, A, are employed 
to denote the sounds between a and e, and a and o, which 
occur at the beginning of these two lines. The marks of 

| quantity above the English symbols must be understood 
as applying to the English only. 


A (ah) 
(it) 
- (a) 
X) \ / (5) 
an 6 \j * ler) 
V 
(Ital. é, or Cumb. fh Ital. 6, or Cumb. (6 
B.ittal. & or (a) “ [8 0} 5) ©) 
H H 
fo 
; \ 
\ 
) / . ia) * 
I om / 4 U ey, 
a /__, $Y 
FRONT. / BACK 7 
_ ROUND. 
Terms It will be observed that the terms “open,” and “close,” 


9 
open’ 4 in the above classification, sometimes are equivalent to 


* I have marked this u long for want of a better symbol, in order to 
distinguish it from the (tt), e.g. “‘ put” from “shut”. But it is not really 
oY Jong, and cannot be pronounced so except in singing : see next page. 
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“short,” and “long.” Thisis always permissible in English, 
but not always in other languages. Thus in English it is 
unimportant whether we call the 7 in “sin” short or open, 
the ee in “seen” long or close. In the tone of each man’s 
ordinary speech it is impossible to pronounce “sin” long, 
without its becoming “seen:” but in singing, it is quite 
possible to lengthen the ¢ without letting it pass into ee. 
It is indeed possible, on the other hand, to pronounce in 
eur natural tone “seen” short, that is, so that the vowel 
shall occupy no longer time than the 1 of “sin;” which 
is the only test of quantity. Practically however with us, 
“seen” is always longer than “sin:’’ therefore, as I said, 
the terms “open,”.and “shut,” are convertible in English ; 
and also “long,” and “close.” The same may be said of wu, 
open and close. But it must not be supposed that this 
convertibility is universal. In modern Italian, and in 
modern Greek, the short 7 is not the vowel sound of “sin,” 
but really the short of “seen,” that is, a short close vowel. 
Therefore we have four variations of 2; short open, the 
English 7; long open, in singing; short close, the Italian 
~; long close, the Italian 7, and English @, which are the 
same. We need not doubt that the Graeco-Italian long 7 
also was the last sound: but what was the Graeco-Italian 
4? The only evidence that can be adduced, is the modern 
pronunciation of each language; in which there is no ap- 
pearance of any variation. 

Such arguments do not commonly carry much weight. 
When we find so much change taking place in the vo- 
calism of a language in a few hundred years, how much 
greater changes may reasonably be expected to have oc- 
curred between the first centuries of the Christian era 
and our time? Constant change is the normal state of 
language: and absolute agreement of ancient and modern 
sounds is almost a suspicious circumstance. Yet here we 
may perhaps give more weight than usual to the evidence, 
for this reason: close 7 is the very thinnest sound in lan- 
guage: the resonance-cavity behind the organs which pro- 
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duce it is the smallest possible for any vowel’. If there- 
fore a vowel had once sunk to this sound, there was no 
further for it to go: it is therefore possible that the close 7 
may have been reached even before our era, and so, except 
by some reversion of the natural order of phonetic change, 
it must have remained unchanged ever since: and it is in 
accordance with the early weakness of the Latin system 


that the vowel should soon sink as far as possible. The 


analogy however of the Italian e and o tends in the oppo- 
site direction. In Italian, open e and o represent short 
Latin e and 0, with tolerable regularity: and close e and o 
represent Latin @ and 6. It seems to me therefore not 
possible to speak with certainty on the sound of Graeco- 
Italian ¢ and %: but the sounds of 7 and @ are fairly 
certain. 

The results of this description of the vowels, so far as 
they shew us the changes which we may @ priors expect 
to find in any given language, may be very briefly stated. 
We cannot expect to find nearly so much accordance as 
we found in the general principles of consonantal change. 
The tendencies of phonetic and dynamic change (or of 
change, originally phonetic, but dynamically applied) cross 
each other: the creative power of language is still mani- 
fested in the vowels, long after anything but decay can be 
looked for in the consonants. It is therefore not possible 
to lay down even a general scale of vowel strength: the 
scale of the Graeco-Italian is very different from that of 
the Teutonic languages, and there are considerable dif- 
ferences between the Greek and Italian. All languages 
agree in deriving other sounds from the full a sound: but 
the order of the derivatives greatly varies. It is clear 
that @ is the most likely vowel to be corrupted. The 


1 It will be remembered that there is no difference between an open 
and a close vowel as far as the position of the tongue or lips is concerned ; 
but the soft palate is lower for the close than for the open sound, and 
therefore the hollow of the mouth behind the tongue in which the air 
sounds—commonly called the resonance-cavity—is diminished for the 
close sounds, 


Sounds. 


gr , 


check is applied to the voice, at the earliest point, after 
leaving the larynx. For other vowels, the check 1s applied 
at different points along the palate. Now, as the current of 
air loses more of its strength the farther it goes, we should 
expect the sounds to become weaker along the different 
lines toz and u. In other words, d@ would naturally pass 
into & and then into %: and the long vowels would be 
found in the same order, though with more probability of 
variation, from the very time required to produce them. 
If the sounds between a and w were simple sounds like 
those from a to 7, the same rule would be expected to 
hold; a would become 0, and 0 become u. But these are 
complex sounds; the lips, as well as the tongue, are con- 
cerned in their production: the small saving of muscular 
effort for u, at the back of the mouth, may be neutralised 
by the greater action of the lips, and therefore it is uncer- 
tain whether o should pass into w, or u into o: it will de- 
pend upon each nation, which portion of the vocal organs 
shall be more exerted. But what we may call the natural 
scale of strength—that which is followed in the above 
account—was preserved by the Graeco-Italian race, very 
exactly by the Greeks, less perfectly by the Italians, In 
the Teutonic languages, the tendency is on the whole rather 
to change 2 to e,andutoo. These changes may be due to 
the fact, that the Northern nations allowed a to sink at once 
to 7 and u, instead of e and 0, like the Southerns: when 
the necessity for distinctions of sound arose, they would be 
compelled to move backwards on each line. This is in 
harmony with the known changes of their consonantal 
system. For us, however, in our consideration of Greek 
and Latin etymologies, the natural scale is of importance. 
Few useful rules can be laid down to regulate the pas- 
sage of a sound, from one line into the other line. For 
this we must depend on the observed facts of each lan- 
guage. Those languages, in which the vowel system is 
strongest, avoid such changes: they are exceedingly rare 
in Greek: in Latin, where the vocalism was weak, they 
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are frequent. The change from u to 7 is decidedly the 
most common in all languages, and is in accordance with 
the nature of the sounds, the first being complex and also 
partly produced farther back in the mouth. The change 
from e to wis rare. I know no language in which ¢ passes 
into wu. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE INDO-EUROPEAN ALPHABET. 


I Now proceed to give examples of Indo-European 
roots and words, which have been deduced from the vari- 
ous forms in which they are found in the different lan- 
guages according to their special phonetic laws. These 
words will prove the existence of the consonants already 
attributed to this language: and will convey a firmer im- 
pression of the actual existence of such a speech than a 
mere enumeration of letters or roots could do, It will be 
seen at once that in some languages (especially in the 
Sanskrit) some of the consonants have been so much cor- 
rupted that the identification of e.g. a common Greek and 
Sanskrit root, may not be obvious without some know- 
ledge of the phonetic laws of Sanskrit, which would 
account for the variation. This difficulty is unavoidable 
and cannot be met here,:- because it does not come under 
my plan to give in detail the phonetic laws of any lan- 
guage except of the Greek and of the Latin. The 
different changes of the Teutonic languages will be shewn 
by the variations of the words given: a full account of 
Grimm’s Law is given in the second series of Max Miiller’s 
lectures, and in Ferrar’s Comparative Grammar: but for 
the sake of those who have not got those works, a simple 
list of the changes is given at the end of the chapter. 
The Gothic forms are valuable to us because Gothic is 
a Low German dialect, like our own: and the same con- 
sonants are commonly found in each. Several Anglo- 
Saxon forms have been given in order to facilitate the 
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comparison of English words’, It must be remembered 
that the modern High German sometimes varies much 


{from the older form. Lithuanian has been taken as the 


most important (for comparison) of ‘the great Sclavonic 
branch of the North European family: but sometimes 
Sclavonic forms are given instead. I shall give the regu- 
lar substitutes for each letter in each of these languages. 
The irregular merely sporadic variations of the Greek and 
Latin will come under our notice afterwards: those of the 
other nations do not concern us. I begin with the mo- 

mentary sounds, and among them with the hard sounds*. — 


K. 


(Ind.-Eur. K=Sk. k, kh, ch, e=Gk. «=Lat. c, qu. 
= Goth. h, g =O. H.G. h, g = Lith. fk, sz.) 

Thus the Ind.-Eur. root AK, expressing “sharpness,” 
must be assumed as the root-form of the Greek ax-ovr, 
ax-wk-n and axpos, of the Lat. ac-us, acu-o and ac-ies ; the 
natural transition to the idea of quickness is found in Sk. 
ac-u, Gk. wx-v, Lat. dci-us. The root has been prolific in 
all the branches of the family: but in the North European 
there is some difficulty in distinguishing its derivatives 
from those of AGH. But we may attribute to it the A-S. 
egg-ian, to incite, “egg” on: and eher, afterwards edr, our 
“ear” of corn: perhaps also eglian, to feel ill, or “ ail.” 
Prof. Curtius® seems to be right in combining the O. H. G. 
hamar—our “hammer”—with the Lith. ak-men, and the 
Sk. ac-man; each of which means a “stone,” and the latter 


1 For these I am indebted to the Rev. W. W. Skeat, the well-known 
editor of Piers the Plowman, &c. ; 

3 Most of the following examples are taken from the second part of 
Curtius Griechische Etymologie, a most judicious and in every way 
admirable work, and from Fick’s Vergleichendes Worterbuch der Indo- 
Germanischen Sprachen, the second edition of which (as far as the end of 
the first part of the second book) has just appeared at Gottingen. It is 
needless to add that numbers more may be found where these were taken 
from. The object of the present selection is to direct the curious to these 
interesting collections, 

* Gr. Et. No, 8. 
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also a “thunderbolt;” and with the strange Greek dx-pop, 
which commonly means an “anvil,” but in Hesiod’, the 
NaAKEoS akpwv ovpavofey KaTiwy can mean nothing but 
the “thunderbolt.” If all these words, as is probable, 
though Prof. Curtius with characteristic caution declines 
to affirm it, are to be referred to the root AK, we see in 
the “hammer” and the “anvil” the development of the 
further idea of “hardness,” whilst the earlier idea of 
“swiftness,” hard entirely to be dislodged, lingered in 
Greek if but in the thunderbolt of Hesiod. 

Very dissimilar in meaning is KI, the root of “ quiet- 
ness;” the ground-form of Sk. /gz to le and of 4/xe in 
Greek ; this simplest form does not occur in any word, but 
the first step in vowel-intensification is to be seen in xetuat 
—not therefore a perfect in form any more than in sense, 
but a present form intensified in a rare though perfectly 
natural manner—in xoirn a bed, and probably in Kvn’, 
in which case the v would be a weakening of the radical 
vowel 4, more frequently found in Aeolic than in the other 
dialects; and if this derivation be true, it will be difficult 
to exclude xan and xaos from the same family. The 
certain Latin form is /qut, whence guies—but Prof. Cur- 
tius would derive also ciwvs from the simpler root-form 
Jct. Civitas did not necessarily imply to a Roman resi- 
dence in any one large town: and the antiquity of the use 
of this root to denote settled abodes—but not so much 
towns as villages—is shewn further by the Gothic haims; 
thus we find “haimos jah baurghs” used in Mark 1. 
38 to answer to the Greek xwpomroAeus—the German heim, 
our home and ham as a termination: and in Lithuanian 
also kéma-s is a village. It would of course be an entire 
mistake to conclude that “ home” and its cognate words in 
the northern languages ever meant the “quiet peaceful 
place,” natural as the association may seem. Only the 
Latin race seems to have developed the secondary mean- 
ing “rest,” “peace,” from a root which, like all others, had 


1 Theog. 722. 3 Gr. Et, 134, 
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originally only a physical force—“ to lie,” and our “home” 
is (etymologically) nothing but the place where our fore- 
fathers settled or “laid them down.” This obvious and 
important rule, that the derivatives of one language must 
be kept clear of the associations which cling to the deriva- 
tives of another—unless there is good evidence to shew 
that the derived idea was developed before the separation 
of the two peoples—is not always observed even by emi- 
nent philologists. 

There is another root KI, exactly the same in form, with 
precisely the opposite meaning. From it come xiéw and 
xi-vu-pat; in Latin cio and cieo, citus, originally a participle, 
and sollt-citus, “in entire motion.” The simple root is 
seen in Homeric Greek, in the imperfect x-ov. Neither 
of these two roots can be traced back to any simpler form, 
nor can any common original meaning be assigned to 
them from which the two meanings, to be quiet, and to 
move, can be plausibly derived. This fact may shew the 
need of caution in speculating on the earliest meaning of 
roots. 

To pass from roots to words whose simple sense and 
similar form allow us to claim for them a common repre- 
sentative in Indo-European days, we find k& in kara, 
the “head.” This form is certain from the Zend cara— 
though the Sanskrit has allowed the @ to pass into 2, and 
kept only a secondary form, giras—the Greek xapa and 
the Latin cere-brum the “brain.” Ennius’ well-known 
separation of this word into its two parts “head-bearing” 
(or perhaps “born”) may, I think, shew that some sense 
survived even in his day of the first part having once 
signified the head, if we take into account the frequency 
of its occurrence in other (less obvious) compounds, as 
crista (= cere-sta) ceruix (from 4/veh to carry) : in Sanskrit 
ctro-dhard (i.e. ¢iras and the root dhar) exactly corre- 
sponds to cer-vec: compare also ¢iro-ruh the hair (from 
Vruh to grow): these undoubted compounds are strong 
evidence for a similar origin of the Latin words. Such 
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tmeses were not likely to be used by old writers, unless 
the feeling of the word being a compound was vivid; com- 
pare ordia prima and facit are in Lucretius’. The second 
part of a compound or a derivative suffix attached to the 
original noun signifying “head” is the n in the Gothic 
hvatr-ner, the German Hirn and Gehirn, and the Low- 
land Scotch harns, Old English. “hernes,” all meaning 
brains. 

Sum lay stareand on the sternes (stars) 

And sum lay, knoked out their hernes?. 

The same suffix n gives our “horn,” Gothic haurn, 
Latin cornu, all with the same vowel change. Karna 
however in Sanskrit is an ear: and the Greeks formed 
Kepa-t by a different suffix, perhaps originally Far, as the 
a appears to have been originally long. This variation 
illustrates well the indefinite meaning of the suffixes : each 
new formation meant, apparently, “ something on the head.” 
So ceruos is “that which has something on its head,” as 
the Greek xépaos, which was not used as a noun. 

The “heart,” also in Indo-European, in the form kard, 
kept nearest by Latin cord. It occurs in every Teutonic 
speech, with due modifications. Kapé-ia is a secondary 
base. The Sanskrit Arid, where both the & is weakened | 
to h and the r to m, may lead us to suspect that the 
earliest form was skard, which is itself a root meaning to | 
leap; whence come the German scherzen, and perhaps 
Kopoa£ (i.e. cxopd-ak’ ). 

A crab was apparently karka: this form occurs in no 
language, but is implied in at least three ; in the Sanskrit 
karka-ta, in xapx-wo, and in Scl. raki, i.e. kraktt. Hesy- 
chius gives xapyat=xapxivot as Sicilian. The labial in 
our northern languages shews either a different suffix 
or dissimilation: we do not find labialisation in the North. | 
“Crab” and “cancer” shew the wide modifications of sense, | 
as well as of form, which the same word’ may take in 

1 rv. 28, vi. 962. 


2 Laurence Minot, in Morris’s Specimens, p. 187, 11. 67, 68. 
3 Fick, 37 and 207. 
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coming to us by different roads. “Crayfish” has been 
already mentioned. 

Ka denoted “who” in Indo-Eur., and was retained un- 
altered in Sanskrit and Lithuanian: it was changed, pro- 
bably through the same indistinct pronunciation, in Gothic 
into hva and Latin into quo: the Ionic alone in Hellas 
retained the primary form in xod, xotos (=xo-yo-s), while 
the other dialects substituted a for x. In Scotch we find 
qu-hare (= where): this return to something like the old 
form is curious; but the gu represents only a stronger breath 
than w, not a shut sound; and is probably to be explained 
as a result of the strong Keltic tendency to gutturals, 
shewn in the pronunciation of English words by a people 
which doubtless contains a strong Keltic element. 

Lastly, kKatvar must have been the primitive form from 
which through many changes, some of which will come be- 
fore our notice later on, came the Sk. chatvdras, the Gk. 
teTFapes (a form which does not occur, but is necessary to 
explain the dialectical variants tésoapes and réropes), the 
Lat. quatuor, Gothic fidvor, and Lith. keturt. It will be 
observed in both the last examples that a majority of the 


derived languages exhibit a labial sound, which either oc- 


curs after the guttural (as v or uw) or has altogether driven 
it out of the field, remaining itself as p or f: and the ch 
in chatudras must have been produced by some consonant 
following after the original k. These facts go far to shew 
that this subsequent labial was Indo-European, as is as- 
serted by Leo Meyer’. Its origin will be discussed here- 
after when I. speak of the phonetic effects of indistinct 
articulation, to which, on the analogy of many modern 
languages, I believe it to be due. 


T. 
(Indo-Eur. 7=Sk. ¢, th=Gr. r=Lat. t=Goth. th, d 


=O. HG. d=Lith.t) 


A very important root is TA, strengthened probably in 
1 Vergl. Gram. 1. 29. 
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very early times to TAN: the stronger form is found in all 
the branches of the family. Thus we have in Sanskrit 
tan “to stretch,” though the past participle ta-ta-s 1s to 
be referred to the older and simpler form. The Greek has 
ra, Trav, and rev preserved in ta-ouws, Té-rav-os and 
Tév-wv respectively. So also in Homer we find an impera- 
tive 77', in the sense of holding, found likewise in teneo. 
The simple idea has been very generally retained: retvw 
and tendo, the Goth. thanja and Lith. tempju, all mean 
“T stretch out,” or “extend.” Various secondary significa- 
tions are found—in tavaos; in tenuis, tener, tenax; in Ger- 
man diinn and our “thin.” The transfer to sound as 
something extended appears to be certain in révos, “tone” 
(Curtius compares the phrase reiveww Bonv, &c.), and San- 
skrit tdna (where the a, as often, agrees with Greek 0). 
But I am not so sure that tonitru, O. H. G. doner and our 
“thunder” should be referred to this root. The Sanskrit 
stanita (with the same meaning) speaks strongly for a root 
STAN to sound, whence German stdéhnen, and the Greek 
orevew, all implying noise of different kinds’. 

It is possible that -tdti, which is a very common suffix 
in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin—deva-tdtt, veo-rart, ciui-tate 
—may be a noun formed from this root Ta by the suffix 
ti: which at first implied “stretching,” “extension,” and 
passed at last into the more general sense of “state,” “con- 
dition.” But it is equally possible that tati may be an 
amalgamation of two simple suffixes ta and tr, though the 
lengthening of the @ is hard to account for. On the first 
hypothesis ciw2-tatz is a compound, 1.e. a noun produced by 
the union of two nominal bases, like usu-fructu, &c., not a 
derivative, i.e. a root or base with a suffix‘, 

A verb tam occurs in Sanskrit expressing breathless- 


1 E. g. Od. v. 346. 

2 See Max Miiller, 11, 93. Farrar, Chapters on Language, 177. 
Curtius, Gr. Et. No. 230. . 

3 See Benfey, Sk. Lex. s.v. stan. 

4 For a capital account of compound nouns in Latin, see Roby’s 
Grammar, 1. 8378—396, 
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ness, exhaustion.. A causal in Sclavonic means to press, 
annoy, &c. But in several languages a noun occurs mean- 
ing darkness, obscurity, Sanskrit tamas, Lith. tam-sd; in 
Lithuanian also fima is dark, and our “dim” is A. 5S. 
thimm. It seems highly probable that the Latin temere 
is an old case of this noun, meaning “in the dark:” and 
tene-brae may be teme-bara, “ darkness-bringing,” in which, 
as Curtius suggests, the following 6 has dissimilated the m 
to m. The mysterious rule of prosody in old grammars, 
“@ in temere semper eliditur,” may be explained by the 
discrepancy between its actual length (temas + é) and the 
feeling in the Augustan age, that adverbs of this class 
should have their final e short. It would seem that the con- 
ception of night in tamas is “the disquieting season:” com- 
pare nox (from NAK, whence véxus, nex, noceo, &c.), and ev- 
¢povn, which is probably as muchaeuphemism as the Euxine. 

An especially large number of secondary roots cluster 
round the root STA, another very early root in which our 
consonant T occurs. It is found with singularly little 
change of form (it has become /sthé in Sanskrit where 
t after s regularly passes into th) and none of meaning in 
all the derived languages: and the radical sense is also 
perceptible in nearly all the derivatives: thus crnpowy is 
the “upright”? of the loom: sta-bulum, the place where 
cattle stand, &c. But there are numerous derivatives, less 
obviously connected with the idea of standing, from the 
secondary roots,—all Indo-European—SsTAL, STAV, STAMBH, 
&c.—STAL is affirmed by the Gk. oréXeyos, our “stalk,” 
the German stiel, our “stall,” and provincial “stele,” the 
handle of a pitchfork; in o7é\Xw the sense is apparently 
causal, and prae-stol-or is “I place myself in front of an- 
other;” the etymological sense however being so far lost 
that in the earliest times we know the verb is found with 
an accusative: and it was probably a revival of the feeling 
of the derivation that connects it with a dative in the 
writings of Cicero. From sTav* we have otaipos, and 
. 1 Curtius, Gr. Et. No. 217, | | 
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stiua: the Homeric oreduas seems to connect itself with 
this root more naturally than with any other; as in JI. 111. 


83, where Hector oredras te Eros épéeww, “is steadfast to | 


speak ;”"—the meaning found in Sk. sthdvara and the 
_ Gothic stivitz, “endurance.” The derivatives of STAMBH 
are not easy to distinguish from those of a simpler form 
STAP, which has furnished Sanskrit with the causal of sTA 
and is the base of the Latin stipare, of the German Siz, 
and of our “stub;” but the stronger form is seen in 
Sk. stambha a “post,” Gk. oréududov, pressed olives or 
grapes, and German stampf and stampfen’, our “stump” 
and “stamp.” The primary meaning of STAP would 
seem to have been to “cause to stand,” or “support:” 
that of STAMBH to “press’—but the close resemblance 
of the two forms as well as of their meanings has caused 
confusion in several of the derivatives, e.g. acreudns. 
The cognate words otiBos, oteiBw, otiBas, ottBapés 
‘ “stout” (an the sense of being close pressed), orou8n “ stuff- 
ing,’ agree in sense very well with STAMBH, but do not 
agree exactly in form with either root. I should classify 
them under a secondary STIB, formed through a weakened 
STI: compare TRIB from TAR*. With them may go our 
“step.” The Latin stupor and stupere might very well be 
connected with sTaP, as expressing that which causes a 
man to stand. The rare Homeric words tados, wonder- 
ment, and the participle radwy, amazed, are often referred 
to the same root’, in connection with stupor. In this case 
we should have to suppose that the initial s changed + 
into 6—sthap—and then fell off, leaving @a7, which occurs 
in ré-On7-a, and by the ordinary Greek change could be- 
come tad when required. But the Greeks had no dislike 
to the combination or; witness the numerous words where 
it is initial: and therefore I think it more likely that @az 
was a secondary root from ./@a*; and that it is found nasal- 
ised in OauBos. 


l Gr. Et. No, 219. 2p. 42. 
3 As by Fick, 210. * See p. 128, 
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The very remarkable root TAK is admirably described 
by Prof. Curtius*: it has varied in some derived languages 
into »/tek and ,/tok: and it has also a by-form TUK, occur- 


.{ring both in Sanskrit and Greek, and another by-form 


tik, found however only in Lithuanian; and yet three ap- 
parently distinct significations, to “beget” (e.g. rexeiv), to 
“hit” (ro£ov, tvyetv), and to “construct” (réerwv, TvKos), 
are found in the first two languages indifferently expressed 
by the three forms, and in Lithuanian all by modifications 
of tik. I should be disposed to think that the main 
forms, tak, tik, tuk, are all Indo-European, and probably 
each at first had its own meaning; but that the formation 
of several derivatives, very similar to each other in sense, 
from the different roots, led to confusion between those 
roots in the very earliest times. 


P. 


(Ind.-Eur. P=Sk. p, ph =Gr. = Lat. p=Goth. f, p= 
O. H. G. f, v, 6 [the latter in the middle of a word] = Lith. 


A root which has played a large part at least in the 
Greek and Latin languages is PAR. It is Indo-European, 
for it occurs, though not often in Sanskrit, in the sense of 
“bringing over,” only Vedic*: also in the Gothic farjan, 
with the same sense, the German Fahrt and other words, 
and our “wayfarer.” But it is in the Greek and Latin 
that this root has been most fertile, and produced the 
largest variety of meanings. The sense of Sk. piparmi, 
and Gothic farjan, is found in wepaw, so common in Ho- 
mer’, for “carrying over sea for sale;” and this connecting 
link justifies us in connecting with this root wirpackea, ' 
mptapat, €utropos, and others. We find however 4/pan (i.e. 
par-n = 7rép-vn-t) in Sanskrit with the same sense, where 
the sea does not help us: the primary idea of a sale may 
have been no more than a passing over from hand to hand. 


1 Gr, Et. No. 235. 3 Benfey, Sk. Dict. s. v. 
3 E.g. Od. xv. 453. . 
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The simple idea of “crossing” is found in qepaw used as a 
neuter verb, zropos, wopOuos, &c., and our “ferry;” portus 
and porta are also purely local: aetpa (for mep-ya) and 
periculum mark the transition to the world of abstract 
conception, and éu7repos and peritus are applied to the 
man who has “gone through” many things. 

This PAR must be kept distinct from another root, 
identical in form, but quite dissimilar in meaning, to “ fill.” 
From this come triprAnpt, wAjO0s, the Latin plenus, pro- 
bably plebs (secondary); Sanskrit pura a city and zroXus. 
These last two, however, are formed by different suffixes : 
the Indo-Europeans seem to have had no word for a city: 
and this first conception of “a full place,’ among the 
Hindus and Greeks, does not imply strength, or fortifica- 
tion. No such ‘strong place” is to be assumed from 
Gothic “baurg,” our “burg,” and zrupyos: the two do not 
correspond ; baurg is equivalent to the Greek dpaypcs’: 
mupyos, Which is isolated in Greek, is perhaps a borrowed 
word ; compare the Trojan Pergama. PAR, in the sense of 
“ putting forth,” “giving,” in pario, perhaps parentes’, pars, 
érropov, &c., may be a secondary application of this root, or 
may be a distinct third form. 

There is a root SPAR, expressing quick jerking motion, 
which appears in a very curious number of different 
forms in Greek and Latin, due to the difficulty of the 
original combination of sounds. Sp seems to have been felt 
a more difficult compound than st; these two sounds are 
produced very near together in the mouth: im fact, the 
point of the tongue has merely to be slightly raised, after 
sounding s, to produce ¢; there is no other change in the 
speech organs: but for p, the lips must be put into ac- 
tion; s and p are widely separate. Accordingly s was 
either dropped (as in many languages) from initial sp, or 
aspirated p into ph, thus diminishing the strength of the 
p contact: but while sp remained, this heavy consonantal 


1 Gr. Et. No, 418. 
2 —ol ropovres, Gr. Et. No. 876. 
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compound, ending with a labial, had power to change the 
vowel a to the more labial vowel u—a process which will 


‘be afterwards seen very distinctly in Latin. Lastly, in this 


root, as in many others ending with 1, the r could pass 
into 7, whether before or after the separation of languages 
is, as we have seen, uncertain. We thus get, beside SPAR, 
the by-forms, SPHAR, SPUR, SPAL, SPHAL, PAL. This variety. 
of form may seem surprising, and some persons may pre- 
fer to assume separate roots. But there is no change 
above which is not regular, and supported by many un- 
questionable analogies : and the primary meaning is very 
closely kept in the derivatives’. Nearest to the simple 
form we have onaipe, or the common dovralpw, where the 
prosthetic @ is another attempt to avoid the difficult 
initial compound ; and odaipa, a thing jerked or thrown. 
In the first of these, the motion is of the whole body: 
sperno (originally physical in sense, as is seen in Plautus’ 
favourite combination, segrego sperno, but more clearly in 
aspernor) and spurius, and our “spurn,” must be put with 
German spur a track and svorn a “spur,” and spurnan 
O. H. G. to kick, perhaps also odupov: and from this com- 
parison we shall be justified in assuming with Curtius, 
that motion with the foot must here be understood, while in 
areipw we certainly have jerking with the hand: and the 
causal in Sanskrit signifies drawing a bow. In the by- 
form SPHAL we seem to have the feet again, e.g. 1n ofadrw, 
to trip, and fullo, in both of which however the sense is 
nearly always metaphorical : for the loss of s,in the Latin, 
compare fides, by ogidn; funda, by cdevdovn; fungus, by 
omoyyos. In Graeco-Italian we have PAL, as well as 
SPHAL, indeed more commonly; e.g. maddw, to leap or 
quiver, of the whole body, like aovraipw, and (causally) to 
brandish ; also wdAAa a ball: in Latin we have pila, and 
the old verb pollere (pila ludere, as Festus explains it). 
In va-c7rad-n, or Tavradn, we seem to have SPAL doubled, 
to express the constant tossing about of winnowed corn: in 
1 See Gr. Et. No. 389; Corssen 1. 526; and Krit. Beitraze, 308. 
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Latin, pollen is only the dust which flies about in the mill; 
and generally the root in Latin is applied to the refuse, 
not the part selected: palea is chaff; and pulvis seems to 
belong to the same root. Many more words apparently 
akin might be given here, but it is better to stop at what 
seems certain. There is much danger to the etymologer 
of being led on by analogy—the meaning following through 
gradually diverging forms—till at last he is landed in the 
derivatives of some entirely different root. 

An Indo-European preposition apa, “ off” (also=from), 
may be pretty confidently assumed as the basis of Sk. apa, 
Gr. azo, Lat. ab (when the final b is weakened from p, as 
in 0b, Gr. émi, Sk. apt), Goth. af, German abd (in which 
changes Grimm’s law is justified), the Scotch aff and our 
“of,” now written “off,” for the sake of distinctness. It 
is also preserved frequently in our initial a: “ago” is A.S. 
af-gdn: “adown” is of-dune (from a hill): though @ some- 
times represents on as well, e.g. “aloft” is “on the lyfte” 
(air), “asleep” is “on sleep.” In most other prepositions 
there is so much variety both in sound and sense in the 
different languages that identification is very difficult and 
uncertain ; as indeed was to be :expected from the wear 
and tear by constant use of such small words. But this 
seems to me one of the strongest reasons for rejecting the 
ingenious theory of Pott—at least in the wide application 
which he gives it—that numberless roots and words are 
formed out of primary roots preceded by a mutilated pre- 
position in composition with it. Relying on the unques- 
tionable fact that such mutilation is found extensively in 
Sanskrit words and even roots—thus, for example, it can 
hardly be doubted that ./dhyaz “to think” is from adhi+1, 
“to go over” on the analogy of adhi-gam “to go over” or 
“read,” and that /tyaj to “leave” is from ati+aj; to “cast 
over” or “away, —relying also on the fact that this princi- 
ple of corruption has undoubtedly operated in modern lan- |. 
guages: thus e.g. “bishop” has been cut down from ésrloxo- 
aos; and “pistola” is the modern Italian for epi-stola, on tms 
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evidence he throws this process back to Indo-European 
times. The lawfulness of this method has been strongly 
denied by Prof. Curtius’,—principally on the grounds that 
such analytical formations of words are foreign to the 
character of an early people: and that as a matter of fact 
the connection between a prefix and verb in the oldest 
time was not so intimate as to combine them together 
into one word, the slightness of the connection being felt 
even after the separation of languages, as is proved by the 
agreement of the Greek and Sanskrit in placing the aug- 
ment and the reduplicated syllable between the prefix and 
the verbal base. To these and other arguments Pott re- 
plies* with great animation, and I think with some suc- 
cess. But his method is more open to objection when he 
applies it to the derivation of isolated Greek and Latin 
words, where there are cognate derivatives from the suf- 
fixed root, and where the preposition itself 1s somewhat 
dubious. We may grant the great probability and won- 
der at the ingenuity of such derivations as miefw from 
érit+elo “I sit upon’;” of ddircov the Spartan word for the 
common meal from qudirns i.e. assessor, from épifw for 
émt-tCouat*; and admit even the possibility that @os, a 
“ wine-jar,’ may be from é7é and /@e, “to set upon;” be- 
cause in all these and many other cases our analysis leads 
us to a preposition which we know to be a Greek preposi- 
tion, and to roots which are Greek roots. But the case is 
very different when Prof. Pott derives, for example, the 
Latin piscis® from the Indo-European preposition apt 
which is the Greek ézi, and a root chhad, which is purely 
a Sanskrit weakening of original SKAD, whence comes the 
Gothic skadus, Germ. schatten, or “shadow.” SKAD meant 
to cover, and piscis is supposed by Prof. Pott to be the 
‘“over-covered” with scales, the sqguamigerum genus of 
Lucretius. This, of course, is possible; but the deriva- 


1 Gr, Et. 32. 
9 Et Forsch. 11. 320 et seqq. 3 Ib. 
4 Tb, 1. 572, 5 Ib. 
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tion lacks every element of certainty. The preposition 
apt is generally supposed to appear as 06 in Latin: but 
this is very doubtful, and in any case the form 0b would 
not suit the present derivation: and the existence of skad 
in Latin can scarcely be assumed as certain from a possi- 
ble derivative castrum for skad-trum: while a simpler 
form SKI, which would certainly be much more suitable 
for our need, and which does appear in the Greek oxia, 
does not seem to have any representative whatever in 
Latin. We must then deem this derivation, together with 
many others of this most ingenious etymologist, to be 
“not proven.” 


G. 


Ind.-Eur. G=Sk. g,7=Gr. y= Lat.g=Goth. k=O. 
H. G. &, ch= Lith. g, z. 

Turning now from the hard to the soft consonants we 
find that G occurs in some of the most important roots of 
the common speech. Examples are hardly needed to shew 
the extent to which the roots GA and GAN to “ produce” 
have spread their branches through every language of the 
family. In all of these the radical meaning is plainly dis- 
cernible. But it is remarkable that not only GAN but also 
the closely connected form GNA to “know” can also be 
traced through all the derived languages, and there can be 
no doubt that the Indo-Europeans had definitely separated 
the two roots to denote one the physical, the other the 
mental operation. GNA appears as /jnd in Sanskrit, /yvw 
in Greek, and /gna (gnarus), ./gno (gnosco) in Latin ; in all 
these we see the long vowel, which however may be only 
accidental similarity: the Sclav. znatz, the O. H. G. knau 
and our “know,” agree in keeping the vowel after the 
compound consonant: in A. S. also cennan is to beget, and 
cndwan is to know; so also our “know:” but in early 
English we get“ knowe’” in the ordinary sense,and “kenne” to 
make to know, or teach: and “ken” is the regular form for 
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knowing in Scotland ; and the Gothic kunnan and modern 
German kennen show that the difficulty of the sound led to 
transposition of the vowel; while it commonly caused the 
loss of the first consonant in Latin, as in nomen, narrare 


=gnarrgare, &c. (except in compounds, as 1-gnohilss), 
and among the Greeks it produced a prosthetic vowel, as 
in 6voya for O-yvo-pa’. 


1 Not -yovoua, as Prof. Key thinks we are driven to assume, in his 
attack on the “‘ prosthetic vowel” (Philological Soc. Trans. 1862-3, p. 155). 
Granting the occurrence of the older and simpler form gen in the in- 
stances given in the text, and even the Erse gen (to which Prof. Key has 
courteously referred me), I still think that these older forms used in the 
later and derived sense are best accounted for by the hypothesis that the 
difficulty of the new sound caused a return to the older one. It would 
seem moreover that even in Old Irish gné is ‘‘ reason,” and itargninim is 
‘*T am wise” (Celtic Studies, p. 110): here then we find the later form. 
Nowif gen had been the original form for ‘“‘ knowing”’ in Erse, it is not con- 
ceivable that the more difficult form gna should have been afterwards 


& 

In the article above referred to, prosthesis is dwelt upon as one of the 
enormities of the ‘‘German School of Linguistic Science.” No doubt 
the principle may be applied too often; but surely Prof. Key himself 
would not deny the existence of such euphonic vowels, which will be dis- 
cussed in a later chapter. His derivation, however, of d¢pus from or-ppy= 
‘* eye-brow”’ on the analogy of é¢-Oadyués, instead of regarding the o as 
prosthetic, is ingenious and certainly possible. 

Prof, Key’s Essay contains much that every philologist must sym- 
pathise with, who does not believe Sanskrit to be the ong guide to 
philology, and Sanskrit forms to be the ultimate forms. In this I quite 
agree with Prof. Key. Thus he justly ridicules the enormous list of roots 
found in Bopp’s Sanskrit Lexicon, to each of which is assigned by Indian 
grammarians the idea of ‘‘ going.” But no sound philologist would now 
take one of these mysterious roots and apply it at random to the deriva- 
tion of some isolated word in another language which may contain no 
other trace of the root in question. These roots are at best only Indian, 
and it is quite possible that further investigation of the Sanskrit may 
lead to differentiation of the meaning of such of these roots as are real 
roots, and not the invention of Indian grammarians, just as in Greek we 
can distinguish shades of difference between the roots 4/1, \/fa, ~/épm, &c., 
all of which have the general signification of going, but, originally at 
least, of going in a particular way. No doubt in Bopp’s Sanskrit Lexicon 
there is no discrimination between these roots; and Bopp and his imme- 
diate followers may have employed them unwisely in etymology. Further, 
no doubt many of Bopp’s speculations as to the origin of suffixes are 
pure speculations, and though perhaps as probable as any other, yet 
essentially incapable of verification. But why does Prof. Key consider all 
the labours of the ‘‘ German School” to be summed up in the hypotheses 
of Bopp? Apparently because Max Miiller has said that Bopp’s Com- 
parative Grammar “ will form for ever the safe and solid basis of Com- 
parative Philology.” This may be the slightly exaggerated expression of 
reverence for the Newton of linguistic science—though it is certainly 
firne of the grand principle of affinity of languages which Bopp was the 
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From GAN come two nouns gané and gdm, which have 
been kept in the main very distinct in the derived lan- 
guages with a perceptible difference of meaning. Thus 
from gané we have yuvy and Gothic guind, A. S. quénd 
and our “quean,’’ all terms for a woman, and not on the 
whole respectful terms: yun perhaps is an exception; it 
is certainly used for a wife in Greek, but was probably 
more homely and less polite than dxoires, Groyos, or Sapap. 
Now from gdni we get Sk. dni (at the end of compounds) 
meaning a wife, Gothic quens a wife, A. S. cvén, also a 
wife, and our “queen,” the wife of the man of men. I do 
not know to which the Norse kona should be assigned: 
kone in Norwegian is a wife. There is no reason for any 
difference of meaning perceptible in the original forms ; 
each probably meant simply one who can bear children. 
But words are like living beings: “some grow to honour, 
some to shame.”’ 

The antiquity of the names for the parts of the body 
is not surprising: we have seen “heart,” and “head,” 
already. So ganuw is evidenced by Sk. 7d@nu, youu and genu, 
Goth. kniu, Germ. knie, and our “knee.”’ 

In Sanskrit go is a “cow,” which by labialism has be- 
come fous, and bos, A.S. ké, and Germain kuh (from an 
older form chuo). In Sanskrit, go is also the earth: and 
corresponding to this we have yy in Greek: the Gothic 
gavi, a province or district, and the German gaw, as in. 
Rheingau, our -gay in Hilgay, Gamlingay, &c., cannot be 
brought in with any certainty, because Grimm’s law would 
be twice violated without any assignable cause. Yet the 
resemblance is sufficiently close to excite some surprise. 
Was the commonest term for the earth, at least in India 


first definitely to establish. But certainly Prof. Max Miiller does not 
ignore the modifications, extensions and corrections of Bopp’s theories 
which have been effected by the labours of men like Benfey, Curtius, 
Corssen, Schleicher, and hosts of other German scholars, And to regard 
Bopp as the final authority of the ‘‘German School” on all questions of 
language seems to me much the same as it would be, in a review of the 
discoveries of physical science, to disregard all later investigations, and to 
regard all scientific questions as bound up with the corpuscular theory of 
light because Newton believed it, 
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and Greece, if not universally, only a metaphor, the cow of 
plenty, as it is actually explained in India? and such 
metaphors are sufficiently common there to let us pass 
this without surprise: but they are foreign to the Greek 
genius, and do not seem likely to have been Indo-Euro- 
pean. If so, we must assume that the resemblance be- 
tween go and yj is accidental: which perhaps is safest. 
The oldest form of yj seems to have been yFatya: by 
dropping both spirants ya-a, 1.6. ya or yi, is left: if the F be 
dropped, and y vocalised, we have yaia: if F forced out the 
y we get Faia or aia: if it was vocalised, and y dropped, 
we get yva or yun’. 

' The presence of G in an Indo-European noun bhaga is 
probable from the Gk. ¢yyos, Lat. fagus, German buche, 
our “beech,” the Gothic boka, a “book,” and A. S. déc, at 
once a book and the beech, the tree which supplied the 
material. There is no Sanskrit equivalent; therefore the 
antiquity of the word cannot be called certain. That the 
word has different meanings—in Greek the “oak,” in 
Latin and Teutonic the “ beech,’ is well known. The rea- 
son has been discussed by Prof. Max Miiller in a very 
interesting appendix to the fifth Lecture of his second 
series. He ingeniously suggests that “the Teutonic and 
Italic Aryans witnessed the transition of the oak period 
into the beech period, of the bronze age into the iron age, 


|and that while the Greeks retained phégos in its original 


sense, the Teutonic and Italian colonists transferred the 
name as an appellative to the new forests that were 
springing up in their new home.” The great antiquity 
thus claimed for the Aryan settlement in Europe of course 
seems at first (as it seemed to Prof. Max Miiller) to con- 
demn this theory: but really we know nothing of the date 
of the settlement, and cannot therefore disprove the hypo- 
thesis on that ground. But though it seems to me far 
from improbable, yet I think a simpler explanation of the 
difference is to be found in the supposition that at the 
1 Gr. Et. No. 132. | 
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time of the separation of the peoples the common name 
used by them meant simply “the tree,’ not necessarily the 
oak, as assumed by Prof. Max Miiller: and that this name 
was then applied after the separation to the different trees 
which were either most common, or most useful to them, 
in their respective countries’. Analogous is the restric- 
tion of meaning of the Indo-European drus, our “tree,” 
to the oak in Greece—though both in the Eastern and the 
North-Western families the word always kept its general 
sense. This gradual restriction of a general term to a 
particular meaning is one of the most interesting tenden- 
cies in language, modern as well as ancient: examples are 
plentiful in English, e.g. undertaker, artist, &c. are now re- 
stricted to one particular calling. So in Greek we have 
qrountns : and a “maker” was a poet in old English also. 
In Attic dpvis was almost confined to the poultry-yard ; 
while a “bird” with us suggests a partridge. A grocer 
(O. E. grosser) was a man who sold by the gross. 


D. 
(Indo-Eur. D=Sk. d, dh=Gr. 6 = Lat. d=Goth. t=O. 
H. G. z, sz = Lith. d.) 
One of the most obvious roots in which this letter 
occurs is DA, “to give,” though hardly any language but 


the Latin has retained the vowel unmodified. Thus the|/. 


Sanskrit form is da, it being a principle of Sanskrit pho- 
netics that no root shall end in short a@; probably because 
the pronunciation of this vowel was so weakened in San- 
skrit—it was sounded something like the w in our “sun” 
—that the root would have been too liable to corruption, 
if it had ended with so weak asound. The Greek form is 


1 The derivation of the name from the root BHaG contradicts no pho- 
netic laws, and is sufficiently probable; but the connection between a 
tree and eating is not sufficiently close to warrant us in assuming the 
derivation as certain: besides, the root probably meant to divide before it 
meant to eat; which meaning it had in Greek only; so that we cannot 
argue from this secondary meaning: the Sanskrit Vbhaksh is another 
secondary. 
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/60, the Latin ./da—the 6 in da(ti)s, dinum, &c. may be 
due to vowel-intensification—the Lithuanian is,/du. The 
Sclavonic keeps the short @ unchanged : in the Gothic and 
German the root does not appear. It has not been fertile, 
in any language, of derivatives which express anything 
beyond the radical idea. 

A more interesting root is DIV’, which originally no 
doubt meant “to be bright,” though this sense is not found 
in any derived language. In Sanskrit ./div means to 
play—possibly a derived signification, or perhaps the 
two roots were originally distinct—but the original sense 
is retained in /dyu, where the v seems to have passed 
into the cognate vowel, and then 7 passed into its corre- 
sponding semi-vowel, the reason being probably that »v 
could not easily be sounded before suffixes beginning 
with a consonant: whence e.g. div-tv passed into dyuti; 
compare vadpautis from root daF*. And a Sanskrit 
div in the sense of brightness, is abundantly evidenced 
by the numerous Sanskrit words for “sky” and “day” 
derived from it,—div-a, div-asa, div-ana, dina (perhaps 
shortened from divana), &c. The same meaning “ day” is 
found in the Latin dies, and compounds such as nu-dius, 
biduum (= bi-d(t)u-um); and the Lith. déva. The concep- 
tion of God as “brightness” is universal among the Indo- 
European peoples. Thus from this root and apparently 
with the same suffix come the Sk. Deva, Greek Az(F)os, 
Latin Deus, Lithuanian Dévas and Norse Tivorr, the Ice- 
landic Tyr and A. S. Tiw (whence Tiwesday or Tuesday). 
As the word means “God,” and that only, in all the lan- 
guages, it seems more probable that the conception of 
Deity was primarily that of “the bright one,” than that the 
word meant first “bright,” then “the sky,” and then, like 
the Sanskrit Dyaus (by one of those mistaken metaphors 
which, as Prof. Max Miiller has shewn, lead to so much 
mythology), passed finally to the idea of God: indeed the 
distinction between the sky and God is at least as old as 
1 Curt. Gr. Et. p. 218. 2 Above, p. 43, note 1. 
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the old word for the “sky father,’ which parted into the 
Sanskrit Dyaus-piter and the Latin Jup-piter. Lastly, 
Prof. Curtius is probably right in attributing to this root the 
curious Homeric forms déaro—“he seemed” (Od. V1. 242)— 
and Seacaaro (Il. x111. 458, &c.), just as déeros (Il. x. 466), 
djXos, with the by-form 8:ados (= d:F-ado-s), mentioned 
by Hesychius, are certainly from it: all alike have lost 
the primary sense of appearing brightly or clearly, and 
retained the general sense of appearing in any way. ‘The 
affinity of the two verbs was recognised by Buttmann’; 
but he refers them to d6aw—found in dé6aa and dajvai—to 
“teach” or “learn,” which seems much less satisfactory. 
The process here assumed, by which a root with a 
meaning originally special, has in certain derivatives lost 
that narrower sense and retained a perfectly general 
meaning, is exceedingly interesting. It has been already 
mentioned’: and one of the most interesting chapters 
in Curtius’ great work® is that in which he shews that 
the numerous roots by which the Greeks could denote the 
general idea of “seeing” (e.g. VID, VOR, SKEP, DRAK, LUK, 
and many others), meant all primarily to see or look in 
some very special way; and whilst one set of derivatives 
from each (including the simple verb) retained only the 
colourless meaning of seeing, others in each case remained 
faithful to their original sense. Thus idciv, ¢pav, cxorety, 
Spaxeiv, Aevocerv, to a Greek all meant simply “to see:” 
and yet Fé must originally have expressed seeing with 
some kind of recognition, whence vid in Sanskrit and 
oiéa in Greek and our “to wit” mean “to know:” /Fop 
“to look with care*” retained its old sense in dpa, Latin 
vereor, and our “warden” and “wary:” ./oxem “to look out 
1 Lexilogus, p. 212. 2 Note to p. 108. 3 Gr. Et. book 1. § 18. 
4In the Eriaiiterungen, (p. 152. Eng. trans.) Curtius connects with 
this radical diversity of meaning the actual employment of some of these 
forms in particular tenses only; e.g. \/F.d as an aorist, ./Fop as a present, 


where the reason is clear enough; recognition is a momentary act, 
looking out warily is continuous. Again /¢ay, payor (Sk. bhaj) is to 
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trace the difference in «/gep, /eveyx, OF in «/Tpex, «ff pap. 
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eagerly” is still vivid in oxomds: dpax ‘to look bright” 
has its full force in dpaxwv: and a similar sense may have 
originally belonged to LUK (whence a strengthened stem 
Neve gives US Aevoow and AevKds), which gave the Latins 
lu(c)men, lu(c)na, and us our “light,” Scotch “lowe:” 
but in Lithuanian the verb is to expect, “look out.” 

From the root DIV mentioned above came devar, one 
of the numerous terms denoting relationship by marriage, 
which can be traced back to Indo-European times. It 
is unchanged in Sanskrit: it is danp, and lewr in Latin, 
by a not uncommon change of d to /: it is Lith. déveris, 
A. 8S. tdcor (apparently lost in English), O. H. G. zethhur. 
It has been mentioned that ./div in Sanskrit means to play 
—and hence devar might mean a playmate—if so, this 
secondary sense must be also Indo-European. The word 
would seem to have been restricted in India to the 
younger brothers of the husband; which would suit the 
above etymology: this is curious, for it would seem to 
point to very early marriages among the primitive people, 
as well as among the Hindus: if the bride were a child, 
the younger brothers of the future husband might be 
fairly called her “playmates.” This peculiar kind of 
courtesy, by which all persons spoken of are represented 
as standing in some complimentary relation to the person 
addressed, is altogether Indian: but it was not probable 
that we should find it to be also stereotyped in words 


‘which became current throughout Europe. It seems a 


fair conclusion from the fixity of the less necessary terms 
connected with marriage, that the custom had long been 
firmly established in the primitive race’. The extraordi- 
nary number of such terms in a primitive people's lan- 
guage may seem surprising: it certainly cannot be attri- 
buted to the necessities of a high civilisation; and is 
probably due to a clannishness which regards all within 
a certain pale as important, all beyond as barbarian’. 


1 See Pictet, Origines Indo-Européennes, 11. 331—375. 
* Prof. Cowell tells me that the ridiculous poverty of our vocabulary 
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Curtius thinks that the difficult word yuvan (whence 
Sk. yuvan and the secondary Lat. iwvenis come, and with 
which Gothic juggs our “young” are connected) is from 
the same root. The meeting of the two semivowels y and 
v in the same root seems to him fully to account for dif- 
ferences of form. Fick objects that there is no loss: of d 
before y in Sanskrit; which is a weighty objection: that 
div “to play” is not Indo-European; which however is 
not true if the above etymology of devar be accepted, and 
I know no other: lastly, that the sense does not suit ; that 
auvenis is a man, not one who plays: but this transition 1s 
possible. 

The fact that the Indo-Europeans were not mere nomad 
shepherds but settled in fixed abodes, may be established 
by the appearance among so many of the peoples of the 
same word for a home. Thus dama is attested as the 
original form by the Sk. damas, Gr. douos, Lat. domus, 
and Sclav. domu- while the Gothic tumrja a “ builder,” the 
German zimmer, and our “timber,” are all probably akin. 
We cannot of course infer that the houses of that time 
were built of timber: rather timber was, in its primary 
signification, “building material.” 


B, 


Original B ought, on the analogy of the other soft con- 
sonants, to be represented by Sk. b, bA, Gr. 8, Lat. 6, Goth. 
p, O. H. G. f, and Lith. b. But it is very remarkable that 
there are hardly any instances where a word can be traced 
in the required forms through even a few of these lan- 
guages. There seems to be absolutely no instance where 
the Gothic p occurs so as to correspond to a Greek and 


in this respect calls forth the contempt of the modern Hindu; thus with 
us the same term “ sister-in-law’ is applied to a husband’s sister, or a 
wife’s sister, or a brother's wife, and is even extended to a hu:sband’s 
brother’s wife, or a wife’s brother’s wife. 


B—2 
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Latin 5: almost every word that begins with p is borrowed 
from the Greek, and therefore corresponds to Greek sr. 
Paida (a coat), the Greek Bairn, may be an exception: 
the double change speaks rather for it: so that the origi- 
nal form would be baita; but we have no help from other 
languages. From this Grassmann concludes’ that, b (at 
all events as an initial sound) was not in use before the 
separation of languages (an exception being made in the 
case of some obviously onomatopoetic words, as Gr. 8A7- 
xo, Lat. balo, Germ. bloke, Sclav. bdlejg, our “ bleat”), and 
that consequently the words found in those languages with 
initial 6 must have corrupted it from some other sound. 
This can be shewn of the Greek and Latin in a great 
number of cases, which will come under our consideration 
when I describe the phonetic laws of those languages at 
length. Thus (to take one or two examples) Bapus was 
once yFapu-s, Lat. gravis: Bopa was yFopa, Lat. (g)uorare: 
in BovrNoua, BeAtiwv, and others, the # is a dialectical 
hardening, difficult to account for, of v, while the same 
hardening in Spifa, Bpéxyw, &c. was caused by the follow- 
ing r: in Bporos and others the @ js parasitic and sprang 
up between w and p (uporos), the first of which it after- 
wards displaced: lastly, initial b is sometimes a corruption 
of bh, as in Bpéue, and the Lat. balaena, where the Greek 
exhibits @ddawa. There may be one or two exceptions: 
thus we have bus in Sanskrit to express the noise made 
by a lion or.a dog: we have the Buxtas avewor of Homer’; 
bucca the inner cheek, Buxdavn better known as bucina. 
Fick*® compares the German pfauchen, and a Platt Deutsch 
gochen or puchen, to make a noise, on the authority of 
Pauli: these instances would seem to point out a true root 
BUK, which was no doubt originally onomatopoetic, and 
that at a late time, but which yet ceased to be used as a 
conscious imitation of a particular sound, and therefore is 
as real a root (in the common sense) as any of which we 


1 Zeitschrift, x11, 122. 
, Xx. 2U, 


2 Od 3 p. 132, 
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have been speaking. Another root BARGH to “pluck,” 
may be implied by Bpayvs, breurs, Sclav. briizt% (= quick), 
and our own word combined with German pfliicken’. This 
indeed is singularly slight evidence for the existence of 
in the original language. But Schleicher’s pleas for it 
have weight*, that it is assumed by the aspirate bh, which 
is later, and yet certainly Indo-European: and the impro- 
bability of its not belonging to the original speech, while 
it is yet found in all the derived speeches. | 

From the hard and soft unaspirated momentary sounds 
or “checks,” we pass to the aspirates. Here we find the 
assumed aspirates of the original -speech are not repre- 
sented in the derived languages with nearly so much 
regularity as we have hitherto found. The reason is 
to be found in the peculiar nature of the sounds*. Before 
however considering their representation, one or two 
points connected with them must ke briefly discussed. 
Since the weak aspirates are found in so few of the de- 
rived languages—in no one European member of the 
family; and since the hard aspirates are found in Greek, 
are we justified in assuming that gh, dh, bh, are the 
original forms of the aspirates, and not kh, th, ph? This 
latter view is actually adopted by some philologists in 
order to avoid the obvious difficulty of deriving stronger 
from weaker aspirates: and this is by far the weightiest in 
the list of the arguments in its favour which are stated by 
Prof. Kuhn‘, and are answered seriatim by Prof. Curtius’. 
But this difficulty is at least in great part removed by 
regarding the: aspirates as developeable into compound 


1 Ib. : 

2 Compare the following statement from Cleasby’s Icelandic Dict. 1. 
49: **Brepresents p in Scandinavian roots, for probably all words and 
syllables beginning with p are of foreign extraction; and the same is 
probably the case in German and English and all the branches of the 
Teutonic (Grimm, 111. 414): whereas in Greek and Latin p is the chief 
letter, containing about a seventh of the vocabulary, while 6 contains 
from one-seventieth to one-ninetieth only.” 

3 As described at p. 60. 

4 In his review of Schleicher’s Compendium, Zeitschrift, x. 302. 

5 Gr. Et. 391. 
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cu. v. | sounds, which act upon each other like all other combi- 
nations. This action will be seen when we treat of the 
Greek aspirates. If: the final breath of the soft aspi- 
rates could pass into the closely connected spiritus asper, 
the change from gh to kh is simply an assimilation of 
the g by the h, just as g is assimilated by the ¢ in actus 


(Vag). 
Did the But may not both classes of aspirates have existed in 
vaeraame Indo-European times, as both are found in the Sanskrit ? 


possess | Yet this theory will not entirely solve the problem, for 
hard as oft | the hard aspirates in Greek correspond generally to the 
aspirates? | soft aspirates in Sanskrit, and these soft aspirates are 
not likely to have been weakened forms peculiar to 
Sanskrit ; still the change becomes at least less violent 
and extensive. This view has been very powerfully sup- 
ported by Prof. Grassmann’. He points out that the 
soft aspirates of the Sanskrit are found in Keltic, 
Gothic, Lithuanian, and Sclavonic, as soft unaspirated 
letters: also in the same languages the hard aspirates 
of the Sanskrit appear as hard unaspirated sounds (ex- 
cept in Gothic where they are sometimes treated as the 
Sanskrit hards), but at all events they never appear as | 
soft sounds. Each aspirated sound would seem to have 
simply lost its breath, but never passed from hard to soft, 
or vice versa. This difference, he argues, speaks for a 
different ongin of the two classes. Similarly in Latin 
the soft aspirates of the Sanskrit appear as soft letters, 
or as h or f, though f is indeed generally a hard breath. 
Yet in Latin he believes it to have had a weaker sound 
originally, from its frequent interchange with 6 (as fui, 
but ama-bam, rufus and ruber), and from its being repre- 
sented by the symbol of the Greek Digamma. In any 
case this fis found only at the beginning of words: and 
as a general rule the Latin represents the soft aspirate 
by a soft unaspirated letter. In Greek these soft aspirates 
appear regularly, as y, 0, @: but in any case where the 
1 Zeitsch, x11. 82, &e. 
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aspiration is lost (e.g. wéya, Sanskrit mahat for maghat) 
the representant is always a soft, never a hard letter— 
(thus pointing incidentally to the fact that the Greek 
aspirate even after the separation was at first a weak sound, 
though afterwards hardened)—while the exchange which 
we find in Greek between the hard aspirated and unaspi- 
rated letter, is mostly confined to the cases where the 
aspirate corresponds to the hard aspirate of Sanskrit : 
e.g. in Sanskrit we have the root sphar, to jerk, or vi- 
brate’, cognate to which is the Greek odaipa and also 
amraipw, where there is no aspirate: and there is a con- 
siderable number of cases where the Greek and San- 
skrit hard aspirate are found in correspondence, e.g. olo8a 
= vet-tha. From all this he concludes that the hard aspi- 
rates of the Sanskrit existed in the common speech, before 
the separation of Greek and Sanskrit. Did they exist 
still earlier? No information can be got from Keltic, 
Lithuanian, or Sclavonian, for in them the hard letters 
correspond to Sanskrit hard aspirated and unaspirated 
letters. But in the Gothic he seems to see a distinction 
between the Sanskrit hard and soft aspirates: namely, that 
Sanskrit th, dh, t=Goth. ¢, d, th respectively: thus the 
Sanskrit termination of the 2 sing. perfect, -tha (Greek 6a) 
is in Goth. -t: the Sanskrit participle termination -tas = 
Gothic -ths: while in the cases—which are many—where 
this correspondence does not hold, and where th is found 
both in Sanskrit and Gothic, he holds the th to be a later 
development of the Sanskrit: which is indeed the prin- 
ciple which other scholars apply to explain the whole 
class of Sanskrit hard aspirates. On this evidence then 
from the Gothic he considers the hard aspirates to date 
back to the times before the first separation of languages. 

How then is the confusion in Greek of the two ori- 
ginally distinct classes of aspirates, which the Hindus 
retained distinct, to be explained? Prof. Grasmann’® con- 


1 See p. 104. This question of course does not affect the relations 
there given. 
* Zeitschrift, p. 99. 
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siders this phenomenon to be in accordance with the 
genius of the Greek language, which develops the vowel- 
system, but allows the consonants to decay’. Conse- 
quently the aspirates had a tendency to become all hard 
or all weak. After o they were obliged to remain hard : 
in analogy with this, the weak aspirates at the beginning 
of words first became hard, whilst those within words 
remained much longer weak, but finally hardened also. 

In all this there seems to me nothing impossible. The 
evidence indeed supplied by the Gothic is insufficient to 
carry back the hard aspirates to the times before the 
separation of the North-Western family of nations. But 
at least a strong prima facie case has been made out for 
their occurrence before the parting of the South-Western 
peoples. The question which is left to be decided is this: 
is the number of words containing a hard aspirate and 
common to the Greek and the Sanskrit—e.g. xoyyn = 
cankha—sufficiently great to force us to believe that they 
must have belonged to the common language before the 
division, and not developed in the different languages, 
after the division, from causes which acted equally on 
each? In the example given above there is no appearance 
of any such cause, and the difficulty of believing that the 
Greeks and Hindus separately aspirated the & is greater 
in this particular case than that of supposing that it was 
aspirated by their common ancestors. But in a large 
number of cases we may trace a cause which might easily 
affect both peoples, though not necessarily to the same 
degree: most important of these is an 8s preceding the 
hard letter; which we know produced numerous aspirates 
in Sanskrit after the separation, and which may therefore 
well have exerted something of the same power in Greece, 
This would account for coincidences like that between 
Sanskrit sphal and odadd\w: perhaps even for the @ in 


1 This decay indeed, at least of radical consonants, is more apparent 
than real. They are corrupted, undoubtedly, but with considerable regu- 
larity and are generally recoverable in some of the derivatives. See the 
account of Greek consonantal change. 
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oic-Oa: and other less obvious phonetic influences may 


well have acted in other places. 

Prof. Curtius rejects Grassmann’s hypothesis, though 
doubtfully, on the ground that such questions must be 
decided, not by comparison of a few isolated words in 
different languages, but by examining the consonantal 
systems of the languages as a whole: from which he sees 
that corresponding to the Greek hard aspirates there 
appear, as a rule, soft letters in all the other families: and 
he concludes that it is much more probable that the 
Greek aspirates should be isolated examples of strengthen- 
ing soft original sounds, than that all the other languages 
should have weakened the original hard aspirates so com- 
pletely as to leave no trace behind of intermediate &, ¢, p, 
through which in some cases at least they must have 
passed’. 

I shall now give the representatives of these sounds, 
which all are agreed in attributing to the early alphabet— 
the soft aspirates. In order that the substitution may 
be intelligible, I may be allowed to repeat that it 1s the 
separation of the breath from the momentary sound which 
operated in different ways upon the aspirates in Europe. 
Sometimes they became fricative letters—h, th, 2, f, &c.— 
in consequence of the breath being strengthened: some- 
times the breath was lost and the unaspirated consonant 
was left. Their history in Greece has been already alluded 
to, but will be more fully described in its place; it was 


different from that of any other European language. 


But everywhere in Europe, I believe, the sound developed 
itself into a real compound: and as such became stronger 
than the corresponding unaspirated letter: g’h became 
g+h. In India, on the other hand, and we believe in the 
original language, we have the true aspirate, g’h; which is 
weaker than the unaspirated letter, because based on a 
less complete contact. 
1 Gr. Et, 892. 
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GH. 


(Indo-Eur. GH =Sk. gh, h = Gr. y = Lat. & (initial), g 
(medial) = Goth. g = O. H. G. g, k= Lith. g, 2.) 

There has been little change of meaning, though much 
apparent change of form, in the derivatives of VAGH to 
“carry.” It is the Sanskrit ./vah (where as constantly in 
Sanskrit the h seems to have driven the media out of the 


| field), the Greek ./Fey (distinct from ./aey, whence éayov), 


Lat. /veh (where the h must still have had some gut- 
tural sound, or it would not have assimilated itself to 
a subsequent hard, as in uec-tum, &c., and therefore 
differed from the h which the Romans took from Cumae 
with the Greek alphabet, where it was a weakening from 
spirants, not aspirates), Goth. vag, Lith. /vez. A car- 
riage is vah-ana-m, dyo-s, ueht-culu-m, vez-ima-s (each of 
the four languages forming the noun by its own peculiar 
suffix), the German wagen and our “waggon” and “wain:” 
and uia (= veh-ya), Gothic vigs, denotes a “way” in two of 
the languages: dyAos and vah-a-t?, a Sanskrit word for 
a river, have no parallels in the other languages’. 

The Greek base yaya, shewn in many cases which in 
consequence of the loss of the nominative are called 
adverbs, e.g. yauai, yauoley and yapudbev, yapale, &c., 
the Lat. humus, the Lith. zéme land, with Zend zem, shew 
an original gham or ghama, meaning earth. From this 
comes apparently ghaman, an inhabitant of the earth. It 
is the source of homo(n), of Lith. 2mu, of Gothic and A. S. 
guma, Norse gumi; whence German bratitigam, Norwe- 
gian brudgom, our bride“ groom’*.” The r is curious: it is 
probably due to that in preceding syllable, which was 
itself fluctuating: when “bird” passed into “bride,” the 
r may have arisen after the g, either by assimilation, or 
as a sort of compensation to the latter part of the com- 


1 Gr, Et. No. 169. 3 Fick, 359; Gr. Et. No. 180. 
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pound for the removal of the r sound to the beginning. 
The possibility of this would be increased by the loss of 
the simple word in ordinary use: then the phonetic pro- 
cess would be helped on by the striving for clearness of 
"meaning, shewing itself in finding a derivation for a word 
which clearly demanded one. 

The colour “green” is denoted by words so obviously 
identical in the derived languages that we must refer 
them to a common origin, a root GHAR; which however is 
probably distinct from the root of the same form express- 
ing “desire” or “pleasure” which occurs in the Greek 
xaipev, Latin gratus, German gierig, and our “greedy.” 
Thus grass is yA¢éy, and Zole in Lithuanian: and vegetables 
are holera in Latin and zel-ve in Sclavonic, English “ cole- 
wort” and “sea-kail:” and “grass-colour” is in Sanskrit 
hari, Greek ydwpos, Latin hel-uos, O. H. G. gréni, our 
“green’.” Guiluos, though agreeing in meaning, seems to 
belong to another root: whence also our “yellow ;” the 
two colours easily pass one into the other. This same 
root GHAR, according to Curtius’, gives us ypuods (for 
xpuT-yo-s, original ghart-ya). Gold therefore was yellow 
to the Indo-European eye, not red as in our old ballads. 
The same word had a worse fate in Latin where it 
became the yellow dirt, i.e. (h)lut-wm. It is the Gothic 
gultha, and our “gold.” Fick‘ would also connect with 
this base the word rutilus: this would agree with the 
application of the word to yellow flaxen hair; ruber, I 
think, is not so used: and it avoids the difficulty of three 
different letters being found in derivatives of the same 
base, ruber, rufus, and rutilus: Corssen however explains 
the last as being rud-tilus*, and derives them all from 
RUDH. 

1 Prof. Max Miller assigns to this root the original meaning of “ fat- 
ness’ (Lect. 11. 381), Prof. Sonne ‘light; and no doubt pleasure is a 
secondary idea derived from one of these or some other similar notion. 
The derivation of the Indian ‘‘ Harits” and the Greek Xdpires from this 
root (Id. 11. 369) seems to me very probable. 


2 Gr. Et. No. 197. 
3 No. 185. 4 p. 69. 5 1, 369. 
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EY, Our ancestors would seem to have been troubled by 
| snakes: they had formed from the root aGH (=to choke) 
the noun aghi to denote the reptile’. This appears in 
Sanskrit as ahz, in Greek as éyi-s, Latin angui-s (where 
the radica] acH has, as always in Latin, been strengthened ° 
by the nasal; compare angor, angustus, anxius, &c.), and 
Lith. angi-s. The O. H. G. unc, an adder, does not 
shew the same suffix; éyi-dva has sunk to the latter sig- 
nification: and éyyeduvs an “eel” apparently reminded 
the Greeks of the original snake, but, as we know from 
Aristophanes, carried also with it more pleasant associa- 
tions. The same root gives ayyw, and ayyovn, and the 
alverbs ayys and ayyov: all these have the primary 
sensuous meaning: but dyos is abstract, and so are the 
secondaries ay-0-os and dy-0-o-uar. The Anglo-Saxon 
recalls the Greek in ange, vexation, and it has the curious 
prefix ang, meaning difficult, in compounds. One is ang- 
naigl, a sore under the nail, in old English agnazl, and 
now commonly (by mistaken etymology) “hangnail.” 
Eegeo and ind-igeo are probably also connected. 


DH. 


(Indo-Eur. D/J=Sk. dh=Gr. @=Lat. f (initial), d 
(medial) = Goth. d= O. H. G. t= Lith. d.) 

This letter is found in many rather curious and inter- 
esting roots. One of these is DHA, to “ milk”—to be dis- 
tinguished from the same combination of sound which 
means to “place,” and becomes in Greek the important 
root Ge. Of course it is quite possible that the idea to 
“milk” may have been expressed simply by saying “to 
place to the breast:” but this is quite uncertain; the two 
ideas may have been originally represented by very dif- 
ferent combinations of sound which at a time beyond the 


— 1 Gr, Et, No. 172. 
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reach of our investigation, and by the operation of laws 
which we cannot discover, became identical. At all events 
for etymological purposes they are practically distinct 
roots: the derivatives of the one must be kept distinct 
from the derivatives of the other. In Greek DHA (to 
milk) is always found with the vowel long, agreeing in the 
main with Sanskrit in this respect. Thus it occurs in the 
rare verb @yjc0au’, and in the same neuter sense as it has 
in Sanskrit: but in one of the Homeric Hymns’ it has the 
active sense which I imagine to have originally belonged 
to the root—ovd’ dp’ "AmroAXwva ypvcdopa Oncato pyrnp. 
The nouns formed in Greek from the root are numerous, 
as Ondn, Ondus, T1-Onvn, &c., and probably also the proper 
name T7n-6vs. In Latin it is not quite certain whether 
filvus should be attributed to this root, or to BHU (Latin 
/fu) to *‘ be,” because the Latin confusedly represents both 
the dental and labial aspirate at the beginning of a word 
by f: the former view is taken by Curtius’, the latter by 
Corssen‘: and there is the same uncertainty about femina. 
In English “female” is a corruption of femel, from old 
French femelle, the diminutive of femina. But the root 
has certainly its Latin representative in felo=to suck. 
In Gothic we find daddjan “to give milk” in Mark xiii. 
17: and tdu with the same sense in O. H.G. Curiously 
Sanskrit seems to be the only language which has applied 
this root to denote a cow—dhenu—obvious as the appli- 
cation might seem. 

The simple root DHA, to place, is found in Sk. DHA, 
and Greek Ge-tvaz, also in con-do, ab-do, &c. The secondary 
sense, of being engaged about a thing, is seen in the Teu- 
tonic family, A. 8. dén, our “do,” and German thun (for 
O. H. G. tu-an). Yet the primary sense may still be seen 
in old English, e.g. in the phrase to “do-on” clothes, or 
to “don” them; and the opposite, to “doff” them®. 


1 E.g. Od. rv. 89. 2 To Apollo, 123. 
. 3 Gr. Et, No. 307, 4 Kritis:he Beitrdge, 18%. 
6 There is a-curious parallelism here with the Latin. not only is 
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A rather obscure Greek root #a and its secondary /6aF, 
meaning to stare, or wonder at, 1s liable to be confused 
with the last in consequence of the loss of the final v. 
It does not seem to occur in any other language except 
in the Sclavonic branch’, nor is the verb found in Ionic 
Greek, except perhaps in Od. xvii. 191—duBpota Sapa 
Siéov iva pw Onoaiar’ ’Ayavoi—where Bekker’s emendation 
Jeacaiato (quoted by Curtius, /.c.) seems probable. But 
in Doric Greek the verb occurs frequently: Oaa6e ras 
am.istias says the Megarian (Ar. Ach. 770), and in Theo- 
kritus the word is used for going to some sight or show’, 
and @aca: means simply “look?!” by the process of weak- 
ening mentioned above, by which a general idea is sub- 
stituted for one more vivid and more restricted—a process 
found, I think, more among the less quick-witted Dorians 
than among the other Greeks: thus in Theokritus ép7rew 
(Indo-Eur. SARP, to creep) means simply to go‘, but in Ionic 
and Attic too the primary sense is not infrequently lost. 
The nouns however derived from this root are not re- 
stricted to Doric, as Gaiua (for GaF-ya), Oéa (for OeF-a): 
Gada indeed is sometimes derived from the foilowing root 
DHU: the derivations are equally possible phonetically: 
but “staring” seems to denote wonder more naturally 
than “rapid motion” does. Fick* would refer @éa to a root 
DHI, to think; we have /dhyaz in this sense in Sanskrit*, 
and dhi, a noun expressing mind. I think this much less 
probable. O@au8os and réOn7ra have been already referred 
to this family’. 

The derivatives of the root DHU to “shake” or “move 
quickly” retain the original meaning with curiously dif- 
ferent results. In Sanskrit from the lengthened form /dhé 
we have dhéima =smoke, and dhili “dust.” In Greek 


ab-do, ‘I do af” or ‘‘ off,” but ab-did-i is “I off-did.” Our “did” is a 
genuine example of a reduplicated perfect: it was dide (dissyllabic) in 
A.S. See Max Miiller, Lectures, 1. p. 233 (2nd ed.). 


1 Gr. Et. No. 808. - 2 11. 72, xv. 23. 3 y. 149. 
4 vu. 2, xv. 26, &. 5 p. 102. ® See, however, p. 105. 
7 See p. 101. 
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76u gives us Ove, in Homer of rushing winds and streams 
—the dveyos ov Aaidrame Ovwv, or Skamandros olduare 
Ouwv ; but the same verb was at the same time used for 
burning—apparently the connecting link is the flaming, 
or the quivering of the air about fire—and in post-Homeric 
times Ove is regularly used of “sacrificing.” But the 
noun @uvyzcs seems from the earliest traceable times to 
have been confined to the movement of the soul: whilst 
@veAXa remained fixed to the earliest sense’, and Ovos was 
attached to the derived idea of sacrifice. In Latin fumus, 
O. H. G. toum, Sclav. dymt and our “dust” (originally 
dunst), is still retained for the primary sensuous idea of 
agitation. But the Sclavonic has followed in the wake of 
the Greek by expressing the soul by duga; and the 
Lithuanian dima denotes both thought and soul’. 
Perhaps no Indo-European noun has preserved its 
form so perfectly during all its wanderings as madhu. 
It is the Sanskrit madhu, first meaning honey, then “a 
spirituous liquor extracted from the blossoms of the Bassia 
latifolia,” according to Prof. Benfey’s Sanskrit dictionary : 
in Greek it is ~é#v, with no meaning but wine. The 
O. H. G. is metu, and the Anglo-Saxon medo—our “ mead.” 
The Sclav. medu and Lith midus seem not to have passed 
beyond the signification of honey*®. The Gaelic mil also 
is honey only, and mil-dheoch (honey-drink) is required to 
denote mead: compare also Welsh meddyglyn, better 
known as metheglin. Prof. Curtius takes the primary 
meaning to have been—a sweet drink. It seems to me 
more likely that the primary meaning was honey, and 
- that the North-Western peoples parted from the common 
stock before the word had got any other meaning; the 


1 Mr Paley (note to Il. x11. 253) connects @veAXa and Ovew in the 
sense of motion with @efy to run and @ods, and derives them all from 6eF. 
But surely this is impossible. From 6eF we can get only GeFw or déw, 
not @Jw. What analogy is there for such a formation? It is of course 
possible that there may have been two distinct roots, one ‘‘to rush,” and 
one “to burn.” But the ultimate Greek form of each must have been «/6v. 

2 Gr. Et. No, 320. M. Miiller, 11. 210. 

3 Gr. Et. No. 322. 
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invention of mead being thus left to our Teutonic fore- 
fathers’ unaided ingenuity. The word reached its next 
stage of a sweet, and then intoxicating drink, before the 
separation of the Aryan and South European peoples: and 
never passed beyond this stage in India, a country where 
the palm supplies most of the spirituous liquor consumed 
and where grapes are grown only as a garden fruit’, But 
in Greece, a vine-growing country, the signification “wine” 
once attained, had driven out all others before the days 
of Homer. : | 


BH. 


(Indo-Eur. BH =Sk. bh=Gk. ¢=Lat. f (initial), b 
(medial) = Goth. =O. H. G. 6, p = Lith. b.) 

Considering the fact above mentioned that B is found 
in no certain Indo-European root, it is certainly not a 
little surprising that BH is found in some of the most 
common, such as BHA “to give light” (the lengthened 
forms of which have been already mentioned), BRU “to 
be,” and BHAR “to bear.” The derivatives of BHU are too 
well known and have varied too little from the radical idea 
to need much description. I may mention however the 
participle bhavant, which is found in a restricted sense— 
a human “being”—1in Sanskrit and Greek : compare also 
our own use of the participle. In Sanskrit it is used as 
a respectful periphrasis for a person spoken to. Thus, 


‘instead of saying “ Do this,” the polite phrase is “ Let the 


being (=his excellency) do this.” There is nothing how- 
ever of this sense in the Greek ¢w(r)s i.e. daF-at-s. The 
derivatives of BHAR are very different in the different 
languages. Thus while in Sanskrit the primary idea of 
“bearing” has passed in the main part of the derivatives 
into that of supporting and of nourisbing; and while 
in Gothic bairan has the secondary sense of “bearing 


1 Elphinstone’s India, Vol. 1. pp. 10, 14. 
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-children ”—compare the Scotch “ bairn;”—in Greek there 
is nO important variant from the simplest sense of carrying 
except dopos meaning tribute. In Latin, on the contrary, 
the root has been very prolific: beside fer-ax and fer-tihs 
‘we have probably far, corn, and fors, for-tuna, &c. that 
which brings our luck to us’. 

An interesting root is ARBH “to be active :” it appears 
in Sanskrit as /rabh, which has commonly the sense of 


desiring ; but its most frequent compound sam-a-rabh sig- 


nifies to undertake. It appears as ./add, i.e. to bring in, 
or yield, in the Homeric dvov adrdeiy and in the much 
discussed avdpes addnotai, probably “active, enterprising 
men.” In Latin we have labor and all its derivatives: in 
Gothic arbaiths in the same sense, the modern German ar- 
bett: and the Sclavonian radu is a “servant*.” Earfo%, a 
difficulty, is Anglo-Saxon: and the Old English arrfepp, 
difficult, occurs in the Ormulum. 

While we find little agreement among the different 
peoples in the terms by which they denote the sun, moon, 
and heaven—a fact which perhaps may point out to us 
that the Indo-Europeans lived in a country where man 
was to a great extent independent of the atmospheric con- 
ditions, and not subdued by them,—yet they all agree in 
their name for the cloud. The Sanskrit nabhas is the 
Greek védos: the Latin nubes, and nebula, and the Ger- 
man nebel, are cognate formations: and the Sclavonic nebo 
is the sky*. This agreement is curious, and rather diffi- 
cult to explain. | 

The Indo-European bhratar, brother, is found with 
slight difference in all the peoples; the Greek ¢parnp 
alone has slightly changed, or widened, its sense: whereby 
the use of adeddos was rendered necessary for the simpler 
relationship. Here we see that the suffix -tar—found in 
the Greek -rep or -rop and the Latin -tor—was used before 


the separation to denote relationship. It is not very easy 


1 Gr. Et, No. 411. 2 Ib, No. 398, ° 3 Tb. No, 402. 
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to see the connection between this use of it and the other 
more common one to mark the agent’. Whether there 
were originally two distinct forms which by phonetic in- 
fluence were confused together; or whether -tar first de- 


| noted the agent, and the different domestic relations were 


first conceived of as the performance of certain functions 
(so that bhratar meant originally the bearer or supporter, 
patar the protector, matar the producer)—is impossible 
for us to decide. One objection to the latter view lies in 
the somewhat artificial character of the derivations here 
given ; the conceptions seem on the whole so little obvious 
or simple. No doubt there may have been originally a 
score of other words besides patar by which a father could 
be known, and patar may have driven them all out of the 
field by virtue of no superior merit as a conception, but 
from greater convenience of sound, or even some other 
more trifling reasons: such an elimination only requires 
time: and long time must have elapsed between the sim- 
ple beginnings of primitive man upon the earth and the 
staze of development which the Indo-Europeans had at- 
tained when they first appear in that dim Eastern dawn 
of what is to us the world’s history: and therefore the 
charge of artificiality against these derivations should go 
for no more than it is worth. Yet I confess I cannot help 
suspecting that these words, patar and matar, denoting as 
they do one of the simplest and earliest relationships, may 
possibly have been a legacy received from a still more 
distant time, remnants of an utterly perished language, 
brought down in some simpler form, and afterwards 
fashioned by our forefathers, so as to lose what was 
strange in their appearance, and be capable of being re- 
ferred to a known Indo-European root and suffix. Cer- 
tainly the first syllable of each word seems marvellously 
like the language of nature. 

I have thus given examples of the nine momentary 
sounds as they occur in roots and words presumably Indo- 

1 See above, p. 51. 
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European. The protracted sounds, which we now proceed 
to consider, require less strength and distinctness in arti- 
culation. Hence they occur less frequently in roots than 
the strong explosive sounds, which were better fitted to 
express with firmness and precision the ideas produced by 
natural objects through the senses upon the mind of a 
quick and vigorous race. I shall begin with the nasals, 
because they have a close and obvious connection with the 
momentary sounds: we have seen that the position of the 
mouth-organs for each is the same as that for the cor- 
responding explosive sound: but that, in addition, the 
nasal apertures of the pharynx are open. Consequently 
each language should possess as many nasal sounds as it 
has distinct classes of consonants produced at the different 
points of contact: thus in Sanskrit, which possesses two 
additional classes of consonants, the palatal and lingual, 
sounded between the guttural and the dental, each of 
these classes has its own nasal, distinguished like the other 
nasals by its own peculiar symbol. Sanskrit has thus five 
nasal letters, while no European language has more than 
two symbols, though many have at least a third sound, 
like that of ng at the end of English “sing,” to express a 
guttural nasal. The question has already been mentioned 
whether this sound is Indo-European. Certainly that 
language possessed no special symbol for it: and there is 
no evidence that it could ever stand alone in any ancient 
language but Sanskrit: in all the others it is only found 
in contact with the guttural which produced it, as in ay- 
xovn, angustus. These two words, together with the Gothic 
aggvus’ also meaning “narrow” and derived from the same 
root as the others, might seem to justify us in assuming 
an Indo-European root ang (where by n I denote the 
sound ng). But no stronger form is found in Sanskrit 
than agha, in the sense of “evil:” and the Greek also has 
the simpler /ay, as in a@yos: a later origin must therefore 


1 The symbol g, to denote the nasal, was of course borrowed from the 
Greek usage. 
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be attributed to the nasal, in this and in similar cases. 
The most that we can infer is that the sound was be- 
coming recognised before the separation of languages, but 
| not yet so fully as to require a definite symbol. 

The dental and labial nasals are found unaltered in all 
the languages. The only variety we find is in the Greek, 
Gothic, and Lithuanian, which take n at the end of a word 
where the other languages have m. The reason is obvi- 
ous: m, which is pronounced with the lips firmly closed, 
is less fitted for the end of a word, where the tendency is 
always to let the lips part. 

NW. | 

From AN, to blow, we have an-tla in Sanskrit and 
av-eywos in Greek meaning wind. Transferred to the 
spiritual world the Graeco-Italian anemos becomes animus, 
the spirit, in Latin. In Scotch “aynd” is breath (found 
in Barbour), and there is an old English word “onde’.” 
The O. H. G. unst? is the violent wind, while ansts in 
Gothic denotes favour or grace: so curious is the inter- 
lacing of the physical and metaphysical in the derivatives 
of this root. In Sanskrit dnana is the mouth, and then 
like os comes to mean a face: and most probably the 
same meaning is found in zpoo-nvns, with face turned 
towards one, danvns, with averted face, apnvyjs, with 
face bent forward, varnvn, the part below the mouth. These 
etymologies are due to Prof. Benfey, who also connects 
prdna, which in Sanskrit signifies both breath and life, 
with the Greek pny and dpovtis. 

The severity of the winter in the original home of the 
Indo-European nations is shewn by their all having the 
same word for snow: except indeed the Hindu. The 
original root was SNIGH, which is retained in Sanskrit in 
the form snih, but it denotes viscosity, and the deri- 
vative sneha means first oil, then love. The Zend 


1 As in Gower’s Confessio Amantis ; ‘‘she gaspeth with a drechinge 
onde,” i.e. a labouring breath; given in Morris, Specimens &c. p. 275, ed. 2. 
4 Gr. Lt. No, 419, 
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however has the root in its old sense: in Greek the 
guttural has passed into a labial, and we have vidas, &c.: 
in Latin ning-ere, the first consonant being lost, as often, 
in Latin: the Gothic for “snow’’ is snaivs, the Lithuanian 
snégas. The fact that the Indians alone allowed the word 
to pass out of its original sense shews that they passed 
into a climate the’ most unlike to that of the common 
fatherland. Their common word for snow is hima, whence 
Eimélaya, the place where the snow lies: it comes from 
the root GHI, which has given the other languages their 
word for winter, yewwv, hiemps, Lithuanian zéma: the 
fact that hima was used by the Hindus to denote a num- 
ber of other objects remarkable for whiteness and fresh- 
ness—such as camphor, the pearl, the white lotus, and 
fresh butter'—may shew that snow was to them an object 
to be admired from a distance rather than an inconve- 
nience under foot. Some general inferences about the 
climate of our fatherland will be found in a note at the 
end of this chapter. 

The agreement in the word for a daughter-in-law is 
curious. The Sk. snushd, Gr. vvds, Lat. nurus, and O. H. G. 
snur, and A. S. snor*, point to the Indo-European form 
enusa: which may not unlikely have originally been sunu- 
sa, a derivative from sunu, ‘a son” (which is a Sanskrit 
ferm from su, “to beget ;” whence vids = su-yo-s). A man 
was nar or nara. We have it in Sanskrit nri, in d-vep, 
and it is found in all the Italian dialects as ner, except in 
Latin, where it seems to have been superseded by wir. It 
is the Sabine name Nero; and Nerius is a secondary form. 
The Welsh nerth, Irish nert, mean manliness’. These 
words belong to the class which can be best relied upon 
to shew the affinity of the Keltic to the other European 
languages: the identity of the root is certain and the 
formation seems independent: therefore they were not 
merely borrowed words. | 


1 Benf. Lez. s.v. 2 As in Matt. x. 85; and see Gr. Et. No. 444. 
3 See Ebel, p. 108; Fick, 110. 
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The labial-nasal is found in the root MAR, which with 
its strengthened forms MARD, and MARP—if this latter 
be really connected with it—is well known from the full 
and interesting discussion it has received from Max Miller 
in his second series of lectures. It appears most com- 
monly in Greek and Latin as /mor (or po in Greek 
as a-(8)po-ros), and mostly restricted to the sense of 
death. Our “murder” is to be seen in the Gothic maurthr. 

- One of the most important roots in the language is 
MAN, to think. This root indeed, as we have already 
seen, 1s only a secondary, modified form of MA, to measure 
(whence comes ma-ta which the Sanskrit grammars give 
as the past participle of man, and ma-ti, thought): but 
it is undoubtedly older than the time of the separation. 
In the Sanskrit and in all the North-European languages, 
the derivatives of this verb signify nothing but operations 
of the mind, as thought and memory: in old German 
minna is love, whence the minne-singers. In Anglo-Saxon _ 
myn is love, and myne “mind,” memory. But in Latin 
the root is applied in its simplest form—man-ere—and 
in Greek almost its simplest—ev-exy—to express what is 
apparently a much more concrete idea—to remain. Which 
is the primary sense? It has already been incidentally 
mentioned that the concrete signification of a verb or 
noun, as a rule, always precedes the abstract: for example, 
VAR meant to look “warily”. before dpa (strengthened 
derivative from Fop, whence op-aw) meant caution, anxiety ; 
or ver-eor meant to be afraid. Has then this root reversed 
the ordinary process? The fact, that no trace is left in 
the Teutonic and Sclavonic speeches of any original sense 
“to. remain, is strongly against that having been the 
primary sense of the root. Probably no root has ever 
passed from a particular to a general signification with- 
out leaving some trace behind in some of its derivatives 
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of its original meaning. How then can we explain this 
exception to the rule? According to Prof. Curtius' the 
root, starting with the idea of thought, took three main 
directions: (1) active, yearning thought, as seen in the 
Homeric pé-pov-a, and also in pévos, which at first was 
active purpose of the soul—the pévos nal Oupos of the 
Homeric heroes—and then by association passed into the 
idea of bodily strength: and the cognate palopa: (= pa-yo- 
pat) has the same meaning: (2) excited thought; whence 
paivopat, unvis and pavtis, all denoting the carrying a 
man out of himself by power of thought; and here, on 
this theory, come pévw and man-eo, when a man is s0 
filled with thought that he stands stock-still: (3) back- 
ward thought, remembering and admonishing, whence 
the proper name Mev-twp, the adviser, Movca (i.e. Mov- 
oa, the teacher); and the numerous list of Latin deri- 
vatives, men-tio, mon-eo, mons-trum (for mon-es-trum, 1.e. 
the warning), reminiscor, and many others. In mentri 
and mendax* the idea has received a twist. This ex- 
planation seems to me the best that can be given of the 
inversion of the general rule. Prof. Curtius explains in 
the same way the parallel case of the Latin mora, delay, 
which stands alone as a concrete noun among the nume- 
rous abstract derivatives from SMAR, “to remember,” the 
Greek ,/pep in pép-tpva, &c., Lat. ./mor in memoria. 
From the simple root MA, we have many secondaries 
beside those already mentioned. Thus we have MAD, 
still used in the primary sense in péd-ypvos and mod-us, 
but in a secondary derived sense of regulating in pédeuy 
and moderor. MADH denoted to measure something men- 
tally, to consider, in padeiy and meditor, probably also 
medicus and medeor, with the further sense of special 
artistic skill, acquired by such consideration. It will be 
seen that the derivatives of these two secondaries are in 
form indistinguishable in Latin: so that we can only 


1 Gr. Et. No, 429; see also p. 99. 
2 On the form of this word, see Corssen, Kritische Beitrage, \\8, 
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judge by the required meaning to which root they should 
be assigned. Lastly, we have MAR, to measure out, appor- 
tion, in pépos and mereo; perhaps mer-c-s is a further 
secondary, or rather tertiary. 

The nasals have played a very prominent part in the 
formation of suffixes. A list bas been given above’ of 
twenty-two simple suffixes, the majority of which can be 
traced by comparison through the different languages up 
to Indo-European days. Of these, three consist of the 
simple vowels a, 7, u, with no consonant at all. Out of 
the remaining nineteen, a nasal is found in eight; and, 
curiously enough, the dental ¢ is found in no less than 
seven. In four the spirants are found, r in three, & and 
dh each in one: no other consonant occurs. This would 
seem to shew a facility of the ¢ sound which we should 
not have looked for: since undoubtedly these suffixes 
must have been selected out of many other competitors 
to fill their post because of some proved lightness and 
convenience of sound, found in them more than in any 
other part of the mechanism of language. It is probable 
that we must look for the cause of this in the wide range 
through which this letter can be formed, i.e. by pressure 
of the tongue at any point from the mid-palate to the 
edge of the teeth. That the sound varied to some extent 
in Greek and Latin pronunciation may be inferred from 
the fact that in each language the dentals have been much 
more corrupted than either of the other classes, neither of 
which admit of much looseness and uncertainty as to the 
point of contact. The preponderance of nasals in these 
suffixes is not surprising: they can be pronounced clearly 
with less effort than any other sound except r and J, 
Hence we have in frequent cases the suffixes -ma, -man, 
-mant, vant, an, ana, na, ni, nu. 

We now come to the continuous fricative sounds, as 
opposed to the shut sounds (momentary and continuous) 


1 See p. 48; see also Schleicher, Comp. p. 374, &c. 
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. which we have been hitherto considering. Out of the 
much larger list of sounds the nature of which we ex- 
amined’, we have but four or five to consider now; four 
central, y, S, V, R: and one lateral, L. As we have 
seen, r really belongs to the same class as y and v: but 
. from its close connection with J, the two are often classed 


together as liquids, while the other three have received | 


the convenient and not incorrect title of “spirants,” which 
will be frequently applied to them in this book; but in 
reality 7 and even J have as good a title to the name. Of 
the first three, y and v are soft or sonant letters, the first 
palatal, the second labial or labio-dental: s is a hard 
letter. ‘They have been retained uncorrupted in Sanskrit, 
and nearly so in the North-European languages: it is in 
the Zend, which however does not concern us, and in 
Greek and Latin (especially the former) that they have 
suffered most. Since therefore a full list of these varia- 
tions must be given in their proper place, I shall give but 
few examples here of these sounds in primitive roots and 
words: just enough to shew that there really were such 
sounds as y and v, which would be a matter of great doubt 
to any mere Greek scholar from the absolute loss of 
the first letter, and slight traces left of the latter in 
the earliest stage of Greek. 


Y. 


(Indo-Eur. Y=Sk. y=Gr. 4, ¢, & (‘) = Lat. ¢=7 in all 
the other members of the family, except the English, the 
sound however being the same.) 

The root yuGc has given the common term for the 
“yoke” to all languages. It is the Sanskrit yuga-m— 
which however denotes more frequently a pair, or couple ; 
the Greek fvydv, Lat. iwg-wm, Gothic juk, O. H. G. joch, 
Lithuanian junga-s. There can be no doubt of the em- 
ployment of the Indo-Europeans as an agricultural people 


1 See pp. 63—74. 
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before the separation. The same root gave the Latins 
their term for a wife—con-iwx—compare the Greek opuo- 
cv, the acre, tugerum, and superlative tuata, i.e. iug-t-sta, 
as Corssen ingeniously explains it’, comparing exta = ec-1- 
sta, a superlative form beside exterus, extra. 

A husband’s brother’s wife was called yantar. This 
was the Sanskrit ydtri (the a being lengthened by com- 
pensation), and the Sclav. jetry, where the lost nasal is 
indicated by the mark under the e. This gives the con- 
necting link with eivarepes and tanitrices’. The original 
meaning seems quite unattainable. Benfey connects the 
Latin and Greek words with Sanskrit ydmdire’, a, daughter's 
husband: which is less satisfactory in meaning, and in- 
volves a change of nasals. 

Time was certainly denoted by ydra: it is not quite 
certain whether it was a “ year :” that is the sense of Zend 
ydre, Gothic jer(a), Norw. jaar, and German jahr. In 
Sclavonic however jara is spring: and the Greek pa is 
inconclusive. Probably the word meant first of all a sea- 
son, to be fixed at any length as suited the different 
peoples. In Sanskrit we have nothing nearer than yd-tu, 
formed by a different suffix, apparently from the secondary 
Vyd, to go: so that the word would naturally mean “the 
past*,” or, if a year was the primary sense, a “going” or 
revolution of the sun. 

A term for soup, yusa, is given by Sk. yusha, and by 
ius: Cwpos shews a different suffix: but in Sclavonic we 
have jucha, and ch in that language sometimes represents s. 
The root is doubtless yu, to mix. It will be seen that 
¢ frequently represents y in Greek. The letter indeed is 
most manifold in its shapes: beside the vowel-substitutes 
given in the heading, it also passes by assimilation into 
dN, #, ¥, p, o, and 7, and is not seldom lost altogether. 
All these changes will be given in their places. 

The pronominal stem “who” was formed in Indo- 


1 Ausspr. 1. 649, 9 Fick, 158; Gr. Et. No. 423, b. 
2 Lex, 8.0, 4 Gr. Et. No. 522; Fick, 160. 
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European by this letter, as ya-s. Perhaps, as Curtius sug- 
gests’, this stem itself was a secondary form derived from 
the simple pronominal stem 7 = that, Latin 7-s, by the affix 
a, the radical vowel passing before it into the semi-vowel 
—this conjecture derives support from the Gothic method 
of forming the relative by adding e to the demonstrative 
pronoun: thus thata +e or thatev= which. The Sanskrit 
has kept this pronoun unchanged: the Greeks suffered 
the spirant to sink into the spiritus asper—o-s, with its. 
cases ov, ofev, 061, &c. The Gothic, though forming its 
relative by a different rule, seems yet to have kept a trace 
of the old form in jah, which represents xai, yap and 6é in 
the Gospels: it was apparently a loose conjunctive pro- 
noun like the Latin gue. Jabai, which is commonly given 
as an example, may be jah-zbaz’: the Sclavonic has the 
form pretty accurately—ji-s—but transferred it to the 
demonstrative. This variety of usage may shew that this 
secondary pronoun (if Prof. Curtius’ hypothesis be true) 
existed indeed before the separation of the North-Western 
peoples, but had not yet clearly separated itself in meaning 
from: the demonstrative: and that the superior logic of 
the remaining peoples first gave it its distinct restricted 
meaning. In Greek the consciousness of this y remained 
till the days of Homer—as we find in the Jlad lines end- 
ing with Ocos ws, &c., where the apparent irregularity is 
often explained by a supposed digamma: in truth it pro- 
bably was no irregularity at the time when the line was 
first recited, but the sound of the y was still slightly 
heard.. This ws was the ablative case of 6-5 and equiva- 
lent to the Sanskrit ydt, final + in Greek always passing 
into o: just as by the same loss of the y, ydvat =“ how 
much,” is found in Greek in the very dissimilar form d-Fos, 
Doric ds, Attic €ws°*. 

1 Gr. Et. No. 606. 2 See Skeat, Gothic Glossary, 8.v. 

3 Delbruch (Curtius, Studien, 11. 2. 193) argues with much acuteness 


that the d was a Sanskrit variation and that the first vowel was originally 
short. He takes the analogy of Bacc\cF-os, &c., and considers that some- 


times the e was changed to 7 (Sac:Ajos) by the common backwerd eetion \_ 
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The most frequent traces of this spirant are to be 
found in formative and case-suffixes*, Thus the original 
comparative suffix -yans—probably once -yant, can be 
traced through the Sanskrit, e.g. bhi-yains = more; the 
Greek -ov, as xaxtov, though often much hidden by assi- - 
milation, of which more hereafter; -ior, earlier -10s, as 
maior, for mag-tor; compare the Spanish mayor: and 
even the Gothic 7s=jas by a phonetic rule of the lan- 
guage (t=ja’). A middle step, jis, seems to occur in 
hwarjis, the interrogative pronoun. 


S. 


(Indo-Eur. S=Sk. s, sh=Gr. oc, (‘) =Lat. s, r= Goth, 
s, =O. H.G. s, r=Lith. s.) 

The sound of original S was probably hard, not the 
corresponding soft z which is often denoted by the same 
symbol. . The letter is preserved in every language in 
‘some of the forms derived from as to “be.” In San- 
skrit we have the primitive form: in Greek and Latin 
it appears as HS, (e)s-um: in Gothic the original vowel is 
seen as 7, and this language also (like Latin and Greek) 
has corrupted the first person into 7m, but kept the s in 
the third person st, our own “is.” The Lithuanian, which 
has preserved the conjugational suffixes with remarkable 
accuracy, still exhibits es-mz and es-ti. The root no doubt 
meant originally to breathe, though perhaps no lan- 
guage but the Sanskrit has any derivative bearing that 
sense*, The root was used in Sanskrit and in Greek to 
express moral ideas: thus (a)sat the participle signifies 
“‘true” (really existing) and “good;” and to the same pro- 


of a vocalised spirant; but the Ionic, which still retained the conscious- 
ness of y and v, could let the change act forward and make factdéws, at 
pleasure, as well as the other; and the Attic Greek adopted it; so also 
the éws we are now considering. 

This therefore furnishes an explanation of these vowel changes, different 
from ‘‘ compensation ;” see Chapter 1. page 4. 

1 See pages 48, 49. 2 Schleicher, Comp. 479—484. 

5 See M. Miiller, Lect. 11, 249. 
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cess is probably due the same sense of the Homeric évs 
(for éo-v-s, the suffix being different), and the common 1, 
“well,” to which the Sanskrit prefix su- is precisely parallel. 
The correspondence of form and sense between éreos and 
sat-ya-s points strongly to their common derivation from 
this root’. 

The roots for sewing and spinning—sIV and NADH— 
. (as Mommsen has pointed out’) are alike in all Indo-Euro- 
pean languages; though at the same time he denies to 
our forefathers the further accomplishment of weaving. 
The former—sIv—is not indeed very recognisable in 
Greek. Both in Greek and Latin the ¢ has been lost, be- 
cause the v was resolved into the vowel u (Latin su-o, 
sutor, &c.), and therefore one of the two vowels was obliged 
to fall out; and the root is then probably to be found in 
xacove =Kata-cv-w, which is restricted however to the 
cobbler’s stitch. From NADH comes Gothic nethla, our 
“needle.” 

- In the greater number of roots, however, the s must be 
inferred by the classical scholar chiefly from the kindred 
languages, as it commonly drops out altogether between 
two vowels in Greek, and in Latin under similar circum- 
stances passes into 7. Thus the root us “to burn” is 
authenticated by the Sanskrit and Zend 4/ush, and Latin 
a/us in us-tum. But no nearer forms occur in Greek than 
the Homeric evw (for evow), meaning to singe pigs, and ava, 
to dry, whence avos and avypos. If, as Professor Curtius 
thinks*, the root points back to an older form vas, it may 
be better to connect with it, as he does, the name Hestia 
—Vesta—almost the only divinity not Indo-European‘, 


1 Gr. Et. No. 564. Fick however (p. 186) connects these words with 
Sanskrit vasu meaning “ goods,” wealth, which may perhaps once have 
meant good, as an adjective. He explains 4s by a prosthetic e before 
the v, i.e. e-Feov. But the 7 may be equally well due to the lost s. The 
Sanskrit analogies seem to me almost decisive for the explanation given 
in the text. 

2 Hist. Rome, 1.17. 

3 Gr. Et. No. 610. 

4 Mommsen, Hist. Rome, 1. 21. 
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yet from the first common to both the Greek and Italian 
nations—rather than with VAS to “dwell,” the root which 
gave the Greek Faoru, and the Latin verna, the house- 
born slave. But, if so, vAS sank to US in Indo-European 
times, as 1s proved by the widely-spread derivatives of 
that form. The hot wind, Edpos, and Auster, are clearly 
from this root: the different forms which the vowel has 
taken will be discussed in the chapter on vowel-intensifi- 
cation. Curtius also connects 7éAcos with the same root’, 
making the original form of the word av(c)éAvos; then 
the v either fell out altogether, as in the common Greek 
aéXuos, or hardened itself into 8 as in the Cretan aBéduos. 
If this be so, as seems in the highest degree probable, 
there can be no hesitation in identifying with this Greek 
avoédtos the Latin proper name Aurelius, the older form 
of which was Auselius; and very curious in this connection 
is the old legend respecting the Aurelian family, that they 
were descended from the sun®. The last Graeco-Italian 
word connected with this root is Ausos, the morning— 
which became on the one side the Aeolic avws, Doric aus, 
Ionic nws, and Attic éws—where the rough breathing 
seems to be due, as often, to Athenian Cockneydom;—on 
the other side, by the addition of a secondary suffix, the 
Latin Ausos-a or Aurora. The Sk. ushas and Zend usha 
both denote the morning; also the Lith. auszra, where the 
vowel has been raised as in the Graeco-Italian. The Ger- 
man QOest and our East are from the same root, and de- 
note the morning-land’®. 


1 Gr. Et. No. 612. 

3 Paul. Epit. 23, quoted by Curtius. 

8 The word és is derived by Mr Paley (Iliad, xr. 1) from the “ root 
af, the same as in dip, dyr7s, and connected with FaF (¢dos).” In the 
preface to the first edition of this work I objected to this as an instance 
of unscientific etymology. The scientific method, as I understand it, 
consists in putting side by side words which have the same or a cognate 
meaning in languages known to be related to each other; then in 
examining whether these words, tried each by the recognised phonetic 
laws of its own language, lead up to the same root. If thus correspond- 
ence both of sense and form is then found in two languages, the words are 


_/ probably identical; if in three or four languages, the probability is 
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(Indo-Eur. V=Sk. v=Gr. v, F, ()=Lat. w=v in all 
others.) | 

A root VAs, to dwell, has been already mentioned. 
Another root of the same form signifies to clothe. I 
say another, because although of course it is possible to 
conceive that each of these significations was developed 
from another, e.g. that to dwell and to clothe are both 
modifications of an earlier sense, i.e. to cover; yet it seems 
to me, as I have already often said, more probable that 
the roots were originally diverse, and came into their 
present common form in times which elude our analysis: 
at any rate they are distinct roots for us, and their deriva- 
tives must be kept distinct. This vas “to clothe” pro- 
duced numerous Sanskrit words for clothing: it gave the 
Gothic vas-ti, “a vest:” it has the Graeco-Italian form 
ves: which produced wes-tis and Feo@ys; and is hardly dis- 
tinguishable in év-vupt, for Feo-vu-ys, where the o has been 
assimilated, or in the Homeric éavos (Feo-avo-), where it 


immensely increased; and we reach as high a degree of probability (or 
practical certainty) as is possible in any experimental science, according 
to the number of instances which can be adduced. This method has 
been followed in the derivation of #uWs from us. It is highly probable, 
from the two forms avws, and Aurora, considered in the light of the 
phonetic laws of the two languages; and it becomes practically certain 
when ushas and auszra are added; when we have four words agreeing in 
meaning, slightly differing in form, and all regularly derivable from ts, 
but not, so far as I know, from any other root. What evidence can be set 
against this in favour of a root af? Mr Paley in a review of my first 
edition (Camb. Univ. Gazette, Dec. 8, 1869) gives an assumed opinion of 
Dr Donaldson that aF and Faf were identical, because the notions of 
air and light are closely allied. The merely subjective impressions of 
any one philologer, however ingenious, can hardly weigh much against 
linguistic facts. Then he calls the root ‘‘an instance of onomatopoeia, 
expressing something that brushes past with a changeful and fitful 
gleam,’ and compares ‘‘our whiff, waft, weft, chaff, dwros, flare, fluff.” 
If all these could be shewn to be derived from af or Faf, (which I am 
very sure is impossible), I cannot see that a case would be made out for 
deriving 7s from af, half so probable as that I have given for deriving 
it from us. If it be not from us, how is the agreement of those four 
words to be accounted for? 
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is totally lost. Curtius* connects with the same root the 
similar word éavos, which, as Buttmann has shewn’, is re- 
gularly used in Homer as the epithet of a garment, and 
with the penultima long. Buttmann does not. suggest 
any derivation, but wishes (I think justly) to separate the 
word from €vyups and éavds, on the ground of the insuffi- 
ciency of meaning in such phrases as 7réirdos éavds, where 
some more distinctive epithet is to be expected. May the 
word have meant “woven,” and been derived from a sim- 
pler form of the root which produced the German weben, 
our “web”? That there must have once been a root 
without the final consonant (probably v1) seems proved by 
the Sanskrit ./ve, to “weave,” and by the Latin uieo, to 
bind, or hoop, together with its derivatives witis, uimen, 


| witta, &c., and by the A. S. wr%Sze, a band, or willow twig, 


our “withy.” The sense suggested would, I think, suit 
all the passages in Homer where the word occurs, except 
that in which it is the epithet of tin; tedf&e Sé of xvnpidas 
éavod xacovrépoto*: but the word is there commonly trans- 
lated “flexible,” and this secondary sense might fairly be 
derived from the first. 

The pastoral occupations of the Indo-Europeans are 
shewn, among many other indications, by the perfect iden- 
tity in the different nations of the name for the sheep. 
The original avt is unchanged in Sanskrit, Lithuanian, 
and Gothic (for though the actual word does not occur in 
this last language, it is proved by the derivatives avethi, 
a flock, and avistr, a fold). It is the English “ewe.” 
The Graeco-Italian ovis has been affected by the differen- 
tiation of original a, to be described hereafter. Pictet sug- 
gests* the connection of the name with the root Av: which 
primarily meant to give ear, attention—whence audio, 
and very probably the Doric word airas, which gives name 
to the twelfth Idyll of Theokritus’—then, in Sanskrit at 
least, took a secondary sense of protecting: so that avi 


1 Gr. Et. No. 565. 2 Texil, 238, 3 Tl, xvi. 618, 
4 Origines Ind.-Eur. 1. 357. & Gr. Et. 346. 
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should mean the creature to be attended to, both from 
its weakness and its value. This of course amounts to no 
more than a plausible conjecture. 

The almost absolute loss of this spirant in Greek would 
make the identification of words of the same or similar 
meaning in Greek and Latin impossible but for the help 
of the cognate languages, especially the Sanskrit. Thus 
we should scarcely think of identifying dos with uirus, did 
not the Sanskrit wisha supply the missing link in the 
chain which leads us back with certainty to the form wea, 
which was in use before the separation of the three peo- 
ples, though, as wirus shews, not in any sense necessarily 
worse than an ill-tasting fluid. The Greek ios, the arrow, 
would seem to be due to the simple root I, from com- 
parison with the Sanskrit 7-shu, which is formed with a 
. different suffix. 

va, to blow, gives in Sk. vdta, and Greek a-F1-rns, Lith. 
vétra, a storm, wind or storm; it is however commonly na- 
salised in Europe,.as in we-n-tus, in Gothic w-n-das, and 
our “wind.” It is also found in d-Fy-s and avtpny: per- 
haps also in warus, though a secondary form is here more 
probable. 

Fick’ connects arn with another /Fa and the obscure 
Sanskrit ./van to hurt. The two forms really imply a root 
va. From this comes a-Fa-ra, which is attested by the 
Lesbian avara’. The simple sense is found in-Greek in 
ovtaw, the a has been changed to o (as in the participle 
dtrovpas, beside amravpaw: the compound verb is dzro-Fep: 
and the root is seen in Latin wer-rere). The root is found 
also in Lith. votis and Gothic vundas, our “wound.” It 
explains the ddarov Zrvyés Udwp, where the first a is pri- 
vative, the second prosthetic, and the third radical. 

Vira was a man in Indo-European. It is the Sanskrit 
vira in the same eulogistic sense as wir, opposed to homo, 
the terrae filius’, the Lith. vfra-s, the Gothic vair, Old 


1 p. 187. 2 Pind. Pyth. 1. 62. 3 See p. 122. 
P, E, AO 
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Irish fer (by a regular change in Keltic of the soft to the 
hard labial). It was the A. S. wer, but is lost with us, 
except in “ wer-wolf.” 

Vatka was the house, the fixed abode, where a man 
“entered in” habitually, for the root is VIK to enter, the 
Greek Frx in ix-e-rns. The Sk. vega seems to have meant 
no more than the Greek Fofx-os, which however has a later 
form, though the older sense. But wic-us has been en- 
larged to an assemblage of buildings, the Gothic vevhs, 
and our “wick.” I have already pointed out the absefce 
of any word to denote a town (in anything like the sense 
of Graeco-Italian times) among the Indo-Europeans. 

Lastly, v was useful in some formative and case-suf- 
fixes. Thus the form akva, “a horse,” is visible in all the 
derived languages—hardly perhaps in (7r7ros, which is yet 
identical with akva, the labial spirant having assimilated 
the guttural & into the labial p, which then in turn assi- 
milated the s. Similarly the fuller forms -van and -vant 
existed in the Indo-European, parallel to -man and -mant. 
The second -vant—corrupted to evr and or in the Greek— 
yapt-Fevr, and teru7-For: in Latin the change was even 
more complete, if Schleicher* is right in tracing the ter- 
mination -oso in fructuosus, &c. from -vant or rather a 
secondary vant-a, which became by changes common 
enough in the Latin -vonso, -onso, -oso. 

Finalfy, we have to consider the cognate sounds R and 
L, commonly called liquids. I have already mentioned 
that there is some doubt whether L be as old as the days 
of the one common speech. I hold it certain that R in 
the original speech was the continuous central, not the 
vibrated or trilled sound. It is only on the supposition 
that it had a definite position in the mouth that the 
change into L becomes intelligible. The physiological 
difference between the two sounds has already been ex- 
plained: the tongue is in the same direction for each of 
them, but 7 is central and J is lateral. The greater ease 

1 Comp. p. 403. 
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of J is so much and no more. Historical facts seem to 
point in the same direction’. L is much less frequent in 
Sanskrit than R, the Hindus having retained the R in 
many cases where in the European languages it has 
passed into L: thus the root of brightness and whiteness 
RUK is still /ruj in Sanskrit, but /luk in Graeco-Italian 
—nevxos and luceo. Clearly this change would be much 
less likely if original R had been a trill, capable of being 
sounded at any part of the mouth: it is much more likely 
that the original sound was the firm 7, which could pass 
into either 7 or the trilled r. In Sanskrit, as in English, 
it went even further than the trill; the mouth passage 
was so open that the sound was absolutely vocalic: in 
Sanskrit we get the so-called vowel ri, in English the 
glide r, the sounds were probably identical. The passage 
from the stronger r is in each case historically traceable. 
The letter L is absent in Zend altogether. Still I shall 
have some roots to mention below where L, with this ex- 
ception, is found universally; and there is much reason 
for believing that the change had begun to operate even 
before the separation of the peoples, but not to any great 
extent, if we may judge from the proportion which L bears 
to R in Sanskrit, remembering that some at least of the L 
sounds must have arisen after the separation. I shall take 
R first, mentioning a few cases where it is found in all 
the different languages. 


R. 


The first and most obvious root with this letter is AR. 
This root’? gives the Greek apéw, Latin arare, Gothic 
arjan, the old English “to ear,” and Lithuanian arti— 
all meaning to plough. But this sense though universal 
in Europe did not belong to the Asiatic languages. In 
spite of the identity of sound, the Sanskrit ar-i-tra does 


1 Seo p. 79. 3 Gr. Et. No. 490. 
AO—2 
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not correspond in meaning to ap-o-rpo-, but to ép-er-p0-; 
at least éperwos and Latin re-mus (for res-mus) mean the 
oar, while the Sanskrit noun denotes the rudder, which 


was no doubt originally only a large oar. It is of course 


conceivable that in Sanskrit also the root once meant to 
plough, and then, ceasing to be used in its literal sense, 
signified only to plough the sea. But here it seems more 
likely that the two ideas of ploughing and rowing are 
special applications of the more general idea of propelling. 
The Greeks and Latins were then enabled by their greater 
vowel range to distinguish these different ideas by dif- 
ferent forms of the original root: the original form /ar 
was retained to express ploughing: but as original a 
could be split up into a, e, and 0, er was taken to denote 
rowing. The same kind of differentiation is seen in the 
Lithuanian, which has irtt to row, besides arti to plough. 
The vowel appears after r in Latin remus and ratis. Such 
changes, as has been already mentioned, are very possible 
between vowels and the semivocalic liquids and nasals. 
They are especially plentiful in England. Thus Old Eng- 
lish brid is a bird: bird is our bride. Anglo-Saxon has 
bred and bord for our board. Old English brest is burst, 
and bren is burn; eorning is convertible with renning, i.e. 
running’: our horse, A. 8. hors, is Norse hros and German 
ross. In all such cases the change seems to be between 
a vibrated r and a glide. In bird we have a glide; 
in brid a greater vibration than that of the ordinary 
English r. I think we may infer that wherever the meta- 
thesis took place, the r was vibrated. The third form 
of the root is to be found in the Graeco-Italian ./or “to 
be uplifted,” in dpwpa and orior. The identity of this 
root with the older AR is shewn by its occurrence in 
Sanskrit—weakened, it is true, in form to the single San- 


1 Thus we read : 
‘‘Biholdes toward hise feet > say fro hem renne ; 
eornen al of red blod.” 
Joseph of Arimathie, 274, 5. ed. Skeat. 
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skrit vowel ri: but such tenses as are formed directly from reaagneey 
the root come from ar: still this slight difference of form | 
served to keep the roots distinct. This root had also the 
L-form in Latin—ad-olesco, sub-ol-es, &c.: perhaps also 
abolere, where the sense would be causal, to lift up and | 
cast away. 

There are two other roots—identical in their Graeco- 
Italian form 4/ver—“to speak,” and “to look warily,” | 
which were once VAR, for that form is preserved in each 
case by the Gothic, though as the second there means 
hardly more than to tell to beware, or to forbid, it may 
perhaps not be absolutely distinct from the first; but the 
difference in meaning in Latin is strong against their 
identity. Neither of them occurs in Sanskrit; a fact 
which is not surprising when we consider that ./var— 
the form under which each must have appeared—is al- 


(Necessity 


° ° of distin- 
ready engaged to express the three ideas of COVETING, | Cuishing 
surrounding, and choosing: all of which may possibly have between 
come from one sensuous idea, such as putting the hand diferent 
on a thing; from which the first and third idea would | have the 

same form.) 


naturally be derived, and the second may have been 
deduced from the first: but the ideas expressed by 4/ver, 
which must in any case have been distinct from those 
expressed by ,/ver, were unable to maintain themselves 
under the same form as their stronger rival: the ideas 
therefore were expressed by other sounds, and these forms 
failed out of the language. The second root, “to look 
cautiously,” became in Greek Fop, and therefore so far 
distinct from the first root: but both roots by the loss of 
the spirant became undistinguishable from the roots er 
and or already mentioned: and no further vowel-change 
being possible, confusion was inevitable. Thus while we 
have from ver to speak, verbum in Latin, and vaurd 
in Gothic—our “word ”—from the older form «/var the 
Greek can shew us only épefy and épéoOas. Similarly »/ver, 
to look cautiously, the Latin vereor, from the older form 
of which we get our “ware” and “ward,” im the newer 
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c= ¥- | | Greek form appears only as opay, and in several nouns, 
as wpa, ovpos a “watcher,” and its compounds ézriovpos, 
dpoupos and dpoupa. 
_ Indeed a curious fatality seems to have brought to- 
gether for the Greeks as many different ideas as possible 
under the same sound, or. The name for a mountain— 
dpos—has no certain congeners in other languages: but 
the Sanskrit giz, and the Sclavonic gora’, make it pro- 
bable that the loss of initial g, which though rare yet 
does occur in Greek, has caused the confusion in form 
between this word and the derivatives of ,/or and /vor. 
Before the g entirely passed out of the Greek it probably 
.|was changed in one derivative at least by means of a 
parasitic vy to 8: thus Bopéas, the north wind, would be 
the mountain-wind; and the Hyperboreans, instead of 
being dwellers beyond the north-wind, would occupy a 
more conceivable position, “beyond the mountains ”—the 
natural dividers of mankind in early times. Again, dpos 
a boundary—the Ionic odpos—is almost identical in 
form with dpos a mountain—for the rough breathing is 
perhaps only an Attic mispronunciation; but the deri- 
vation of the word is very doubtful: if it be from /ser 
to draw—whence elpw and cetpd, a rope—in the sense 
of a line drawn—compare the Latin ser-zes, a row, and 
the Spanish “sierra,” a long ridge—the breathing will 
then be the regular representative of the lost spirant. 
Lastly, opés, whey, gives us a third identical form; where 
we know the missing letter to have been s from the Latin 
serum: and the similarity of sense and sound leads at 
once to the Sanskrit sara: which is derived by the Indian 
grammarians from srt (SAR) to go; a somewhat inappro- 
priate derivation, as Prof. Key has truly pointed out, for 
a word which denotes, besides whey, a pond and salt (das, 
sal, and salum); whilst sarit, said to come from the same 
root, means a river. Probably derivatives from different 
roots have been here confounded: and whilst sarit may 
» 1 Gr. Et, No. 504. 
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be assigned to SAR, to go, opos and the rest may be better 
referred to another lost sAR, identical in form, but differing 
in sense; but what that sense was, we cannot say. 


L. 


I shall briefly give one or two examples of this letter 
in order to shew what claims it has to belong to the 
original alphabet. 

LAS* is found in the Sanskrit ./las to embrace and 
lash to desire: in the Doric Aad-w to wish, where the a 
has fallen out: in the common Greek Ajua and AL-Aa-i- 
onat; probably also in Alay; in las-civus; and in Gothic 
lustus, desire, “lust.” In the Bohemian dialect of the 
Sclavonic laska is love. In all these the connection of 
form and idea is sufficiently plain. 

Another root with a double form LIBH and LUBBH, to 
-desire, appears under the second form, with the derivative 
lobha covetousness, It is the-rare Greek verb Adwropat, 
whence AedAuppévos payns used by Aeschylus’; the Latin 
has both forms lubet and libet, the former presumably the 
older, according to the scale of vowel-strength in that lan- 
guage: in Gothic lwubs is “lief,” i.e. dear, hence the Scotch 
leesome (i.e. lef-some), pleasant*: and the common “ leeze 
me,” i.e. lief is me, meaning, I am fond of a thing: the 
O. H. G. has liuban to love, and that which man loves, lod, 
praise: the Lithuanian and Sclavonic present the root 
under the same form and with the same meaning as the 
German. LU, to cut, is //@ in Sanskrit, where it has pro- 


duced a large class of derivatives, but all close in meaning. | 


In Greek and Latin we have Avw and soluo, i.e. se-lu-o. 
In Lithuanian, liauti is to end, with which Fick‘ compares 


1 Gr. Et. No. 532. 
2 Seven against Thebes, 880. 
3 ‘¢The tender heart o’ leesome luve 
The gowd an’ siller canna buy.” 
Bugns, p. 204, Globe ed. 
4 p. 176. ; 
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Aval-payos. He also refers Aaiov to this root, as that 
which is cut: so that the transition from the corn to the 
field’ is easy enough: avo also is a sickle. A secondary 
in s has given in the Teutonic languages the Gothic laus- 
jan, Germ. ldsen, our “loose.” In Europe the primary 
root seems to have taken a derived sense, to cut off for 
oneself: hence perhaps Anis, Neca, and amroAavw’*; in Latin 
lucrum, and Lauerna: Gothic laun, A. S. lén, Germ. lohn, 
and our “loan,” with a different sense. 

In these and some other cases J is found universally. — 
It is of course possible that the weakening may have 
taken place in Sanskrit and in the other languages sepa- 
rately. The independent action of the European and 
Asiatic families in this matter is shewn by the fact that 
sometimes, though very rarely, Sanskrit has / while the 
other languages have r: thus Sanskrit lup=Latin rup 
(in rumpo), O. H. G. raubon, Gothic raupjan, the Scotch 
“roup,’ and our “rob.” In most cases therefore / is pro- 
bably later: but in one or two cases although a form in 
r exists, yet the distinction in meaning is sufficiently clear 
to make each appear Indo-European. 

The onomatopoeia lala has distinct meanings in Nadel, 
German lallen, and Lith. laléti. This word at least is not 
changed from rara, but mere onomatopoeias cannot be re- 
lied upon as arguments for the existence of a letter at any 
particular date. Sce under B. 

I have thus given examples of the occurrence of all the 
certain consonants of the Indo-European alphabet, except 
perhaps B, in roots and words presumably Indo-European. 
These examples must have already made plain the exist- 
ence of the three original vowels 4,1, U. The vowels E 
and oO have also occurred frequently in European deriva- 
tives: sometimes also in Sanskrit words, where however 
their position is quite different: they are there always 
long, and are the first intensified forms of the simple 


1 Theok. x. 42, 
2 Fick, p. 394; but see Gr. Et. No. 536. 
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vowels I and U respectively, corresponding to at and au in 
the original language. In the other languages & and 4, 
are, as has been already mentioned, weakened forms of A. 
I shall not here describe these vowel-changes further, and 
their effect on the different languages, in the way in which 
I have to some extent described some of the more remark- 
able consonantal changes in the languages of India and 
North Europe, because the investigation, if fully carried 
out, would lead us too far away from our subject. The 
vowels are the soul of a language: in the laws of their 
change the principles of growth of the whole language 
are involved. This will be seen in the examination of the 
vowel-laws of the Greek and Latin. . 

I have given these few instances to shew, as I said be- 
fore, that there was a real Indo-European language, not a 
mere list of naked roots to which the name Indo-European 
has been given. They will suffice, together with the list 
of suffixes given in a previous chapter, to shew that this 
language had reached the second stage of linguistic pro- 
gress—that stage in which different relations were no 
longer expressed, as in the Chinese, by adding to the root 
a new significant root. For this purpose suffixes were em- 
ployed, syllables whose original meaning had passed away, 
which were therefore all the better qualified to meet the 
logical wants of a people which had attained to a very 
considerable degree of cultivation. 

Any description of the physical and moral develop- 
‘ment of our ancestors is beyond my present scope ; except 
so far as any light has been thrown by the above exam- 
ples on the conditions of place and climate under which 
they lived, on their domestic life, on their social institu- 
tions, and on their conceptions of an unseen world. Full 
information on all these points is to be obtained from 
Pictet’s elaborate work already referred to, the Origines 
Indo-Européennes: and the English reader may find a 
brief but excellent sketch in the second chapter of Momm- 


sen’s History of Rome, which is especially valuable to us, 
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because it not only describes the condition of the collec- 
tive family; but also estimates the stage of development 
at which the Graeco-Italian race had arrived at the time 


|when it had parted off from the Northern and Eastern 


peoples, but had not been broken up into the Hellenes 
and Italians. 


NOTE I ON CHAPTER V. 


The simplest form into which Grimm’s Law can be put is 
the following Table, in which a stands for aspirate, s for soft, 
and H for hard. The word asH may serve as a memoria technica 
for the whole. 


Tase I, 


Ind.-Enr., Low German Old High 
Greek, Latin. |(Gothic, English, &c.). German. 


The substitutes are given more exactly in the following 
tables: it will be seen that breaths have taken the place of 
aspirates everywhere except in Greek. 
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Exceptions to the law are given very well by Ferrar’. 
They are found in a few distinctly onomatopoetic words; also 
in words borrowed by one language from another, when the 
| sound of the original language was naturally retained. The 
exception becomes regular in the initial consonantal groups, sk, 
st, sp: thus stella, star, and stern (seep. 32), shew the s¢ alike: 
the reason is plain enough; the hard ¢ can be pronounced easily 
with no sound but a hard one. In the same way Helfenstein” 
explains the occurrence of ¢ in noct- night, naht (Nacht), as due 
to the preservative influence of the preceding 2. I much 
doubt this. I believe the preservation of this ¢ in all the lan- 
guages is best explained by the dislike to change again a word 
which had been changed once, lest all its distinctive features 
should be lost*: here, I think, ¢ was retained because k had 
been already changed. In the same way I explain the corre- 
spondence in Gothic of biuga to devyw, fugio: the change of 
the aspirate to the soft at the beginning is regular, but the 
original g is not changed at the end of the root, and I think 
for the reason which I have given: there are a great many 
similar instances given by Ferrar*, but explained by him as 
arising from a double aspirate in the root: ie. he postulates 
here Ind.-Eur. BHUGH, and apparently thinks the GH was weak- 
ened to g in Graeco-Italian: this would be highly irregular ; 
and there seems to me no sufficient evidence for his original 
form; and therefore I much prefer my explanation. But no 
doubt some apparent exceptions to the law have arisen from 
weakenings in the different languages after their separation : 
thus Gothic faihan, Germ. fiigen, correspond to myyvup.: now 
we ought to find « in Greek corresponding to & and g in the 
other languages: and ,/pak was the original form in Graeco- 
Italian, as is shewn by tacoados and paciscor: but it was weak- 
ened to ,/may in Greece. Here it will be observed the Teu- 
tonic words have suffered a change of both consonants: the 
striving for clearness, spoken of above, operates frequently, but 
by no means regularly. 


1 Comparative Grammar, 1. 34—38. 
2 Comparative Grammar of the Teutonic Languages, p. 103. 
3 See Chapter 1. p. 4. 
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The reason of these changes has been suggested at page 5: 
see also Max Miiller', with whom I agree as to their character. 
He seems however to regard the changes of the Gothic and 
High German to have been simultaneous: at least he says 
(p. 206) “‘none was before the other.” It seems to me at least 
as probable that the changes of the Gothic came first in time, 
and were shared by the whole German race, Low and High alike, 
before their separation: then after that time the Low German 
altered no more, but the High German repeated the same change. 
This appears to me likely from the much slighter character of 
that change. It will be seen, that in the third division of 
Table II[.—the division which deals with the original hards— 
in two cases out of three the change was never made at all in 
High German: and in the first division also in two cases the 
change, though made, was not permanent: the hards sank back 
into the softs again. The whole variation accordingly seems to 
me more like a faint reflex of the first*, The main objection 
to this view is the want of any sufficient motive, as far as we 
can see, for the second variation. The first variation rose, as 
all agree, from the objectionable aspirates. These were ex- 
pressed by the soft in Gothic, and the other changes followed 
from a desire for clearness. But when they were gone, and the 
breaths h, th, f only were left, why should the High Germans 
have made any further change? I confess, I can give no reply. 

In order to explain the change from the softs to the hards, 
Prof. March (7b.) suggests that the Kelts, who “used more surd 
breath and less sonant than we, adopted the speech of invading 
Teutons, that their Celtic pronunciation as heard by the Teu- 
tons become current ; and that climatic influences and allitera- 
tion made the change thorough.” The Keltic tendency to 
aspirate is doubtless an established’ physical fact, and has been 
mentioned above (p. 16): and the variation of English speech, 
within historical times in Ireland, lends some support to this 
plausible eonjecture; perhaps all the support it is likely to 
receive. 


1 Lectures, 11. 206, 
3 See Prof. March, Comparative Grammar of Anglo-Saxon, p. 29. 
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NOTE II. ON CHAPTER V. 


I mentioned above that nearly all the nations agree in their 
term for snow. The examples of agreement in the words de- 
noting cold might be considerably increased, The severity of 
the Indo-European winter, which is inferred from them, suits 
well with the country which has been assigned by conjecture to 
our forefathers; “central Bactria, the mountainous part extend- 
ing from the Hindoo Koosh to the plain of the Oxus’.” This 
conjecture is confirmed by the fact that next to winter the most 
numerous dnalogies are to be found in thé words for spring. 
One of the numerous Sanskrit names for spring is vasanta; the 
first part of this word is found in the Greek éap (for Feo-ap), in 
the Latin vér (for veser), the Lithuanian was-ara (but meaning 
“summer”), the Sclavonian ves-na, and the Scandinavian vér. 
This agreement is too great to be accidental; there can be no 
doubt that vasa or vasara was the name which the Indo-Euro- 
peans gave to the welcome spring which followed the five 
months winter of their high mountain home. Its meaning is 
very doubtful. There are two or three distinct roots of the 
same form, vas, which have been already mentioned; but none 
gives a satisfactory meaning: the best perhaps is that which 
means “to clothe ;” so that spring should be the re-clothing of 
Nature: this however may be thought fanciful. But in the 
names for summer we find hardly any agreement. Each nation 
had its own name. The Sanskrit wshma and Latin aestas are 
both the “burning time,” but from different roots: the Greek 
Gépos is from a different root again, and implies only warmth. 
The Irish sam or samh may be akin to the German Sommer, of 
uncertain derivation; and these therefore have the best claim 
to having preserved the original term. This want of agreement 
is probably rightly explained by Pictet: in temperate climates 
summer is only a continuation of spring, and is less striking to 
the senses; hence the different peoples replaced the one primi- 


1 Pictet, Orig. Indo-Europ. 1. 97. 
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tive name—if indeed there were not already more than one in 
those early days—by distinct appellations of their own, suitable 
to the climate of their new abodes. Autumn offers us abso- 
lutely no analogies; it is not until the latest subdivision of the. 
peoples that we find names for it occurring among these nations 
who required the term. For some never needed it, as the 
northern peoples: for them the old division sufficed, which 
separated distinctly only winter and spring, with summer con- 
sidered as a continuation of the latter; the German peoples 
lost the old name for spring, and the Lithuanians, as we have 
seen, applied it to summer; both therefore parted with the old 
slight distinction. The Hindus strengthened it, and at an 
early period subdivided the three seasons, making them six, to 
suit the Indian climate and periodical rains; while the Greeks 
and Romans found the want of a name to denote the “later 


season,” but not till they had separated, when the Greeks called |. 


it by no more distinctive name, or-wpa; for practical purposes 
in their splendid climate finding it sufficient to divide the year 
into Oépos and yewv; the Roman “auctumnus” was developed 
on Italian soil. 

As Pictet well points out’ the Indo-European division of the 
year, besides corresponding well to their supposed country, also 
harmonizes with what from other sources we know of their 
employments. With a people mainly pastoral the second 
natural division of the year is the time of the return of the 
flocks for winter quarters. And when an agricultural suc- 
ceeded to a pastoral age, no further distinction was required, 
because the grain is harvested in summer. A separate term 
for a fourth season does not become necessary until the time of 
the cultivation of fruit-trees, especially of the vine. 


1 Ori7z. 1. 107. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


DYNAMIC’ CHANGE. 


I HAVE already said that it is not my intention to de- 
scribe the construction of language. Phonetic change, 
according to my view; is due to the corruption of language: 
and now that we have ascertained what were the probable 
sounds, which, modified in different ways, became the 
frame-work of the different languages of the Indo-Euro- 
pean stock, I might pass on at once to investigate those 
changes which mark the Graeco-Italian division. But I 
think it necessary first to give a few examples of Dynamic 
change; because without knowing something of the ope- 
ration of the formative principle in language it is difficult, 
and sometimes almost impossible, to keep its results dis- 
tinct from the mere corruptions produced by the destruc- 
tive principle. This confusion is only possible among the 
vowels; the consonants are unaffected by dynamic change: 
and there is not much fear of confusion in languages 
where the vowel-system is almost perfect: in such lan- 
guages the vowels in the main vary each in.its own scale; 
for example, from a root whose vowel is a, a derivative is 
rarely formed with the vowel 2, as is the case, e.g. where 
irmos is formed from AK: and the diphthongs are pre- 
served uninjured, so that the different steps of vowel-mo- 
dification can be kept distinct from each other: and such 
a language is the Greek. But this is far from being the 
case with the Latin. That has neither retained its diph- 


| thongs, nor kept the vowel-scales with anything like regu- 
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larity. Therefore in treating of the most complex vowel- 
system of the Latin, it is necessary to give some clue by 
which to distinguish between those variations which. were 
primarily the result of design and those which arose from 
indolence in articulation. It seems best to do this here, 
first, because the changes due to this principle are much 
fewer and simpler, and a knowledge of them will clear the 
way for the better understanding of the more complex 
problems of phonetic change; secondly, because the prin- 
ciple of growth must have originally preceded the principle 
of decay. I have already briefly sketched the general for- 
mative system of language—the process by which a root 
grew into a base. That growth is by accretions from 
without, and is always easily distinguishable from the pro- 
cesses of phonetic change. I now propose to describe 
some of the methods by which a root could be modified 
from within; not how e.g. the root 70 could by adding a 
formative suffix become 76-avo- and mavo- grow into 
miBaves and miBavorns and miBavow; but how by mere 
modification of existing elements zrs@ could become rec@: 
because it might be supposed that this change of ¢ into e 
was of the same character as that of a into ¢, or e into 4. 
I ought however to say here that in the opinion of some 
scholars there was originally no difference between the 
two kinds. I believe that there was; but I will consider 
the question at the end of the chapter, after I have de- 
scribed the process. 

Now the two principal methods of this modification of 
a root, without introducing any new element, are Redupli- 
cation and Vowel-Intensification. At first sight it might 
appear as though reduplication must be called an external 
modification. Undoubtedly a further syllable is added to 
the word: but absolutely no new element is added: pap- 
paipw (which is for wap-uap-yw) introduces no new idea to 
modify the old one; the old one is but expressed twice: 
over, till it gets a new association. 

It is true that from the nature of Recopncation, | “ss 
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ca. vi. {is not much likelihood of its results being confused with 
those of phonetic change, except in the case of roots which 

begin with a vowel. But these two methods of strength- 

ening the root are so closely connected, that it is hardly 

possible to treat of the one satisfactorily without the other. 

possibly | This is not the case with a third method, called nasalisa- 
aso Nasal- tion, by which e.g. /fid became fi-n-d-o, and /AaO, Aa-v- 


0-av-w. This variation of sound seems at first sight to 
bear so exact an analogy to the strengthening of the 
'| vowel already mentioned: e.g. as mi : wed :: fid : find— 
and this use of the nasal is so exactly in accordance with 
the view already given of its origin, that it was prjmarily 
a mere thickening of another sound, not itself a distinct 
sound—that we might see no reason for any hesitation 
in adding nasalisation to the methods already mentioned 
of strengthening the simple root. But when we examine 
more closely we shall see so much irregularity in the po- 
| sition of the nasal both in Sanskrit, in Greek, and in Latin, 

that we cannot help feeling some doubt whether after all 
it was not primarily a verbal suffix, which afterwards in 
certain cases slipped inside the root. Thus, for example, 
though we have sczndo in Latin from ./skid, yet in Greek 
we have oxid-vn-wi, and oxed-dv-vu-ys: is the n in the 
Latin form the remnant of an affix na or nu which has 
been displaced? This is quite possible. I think it can- 
not be denied that there has been some displacement. 
But the opposite view is also possible: that from the en- 
deavour to avoid the massing of consonantal sound late in 
the word, which was unsuited to the peculiar liquidity of 
the Greek language, the n in oxwé was passed on; that 
oxwwd-pt became oxid-va-y, the new vowel being essential 
to sound the n, if indeed it did not exist as a connecting 
vowel before the transposition. The lengthening of the 
second syllable may have been caused by the accent having. 
at one time fallen upon it. We have then to decide which 
is the most probable of these two possible hypotheses: 
/ by the first the nasal is something which had no doubt 


wit 
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originally a meaning’, but which had probably long ceased |. ¥, 


to have that meaning, and had come to be merely a part 
of the machinery of grammar: by the second it was a 
sound which retained its dynamic character probably till 
after the separation of the nations. I incline to the latter 
view; a further argument for which is the fact that in 
Sanskrit and Greek this nasal is found principally in the 
present tense and those immediately connected with it: 
and the same thing is true of those roots which are 
strengthened by raising the vowel to a higher step in the 
scale: this harmony seems to bring the two phenomena 
under the same head: the meaning of the fact will be ex- 
plained afterwards. Though this rule is not observed in 
Latin, yet there are traces of its having been so once: 
thus we have fra-n-go but fregt, fractum (pnyvums, Ante, 
pnxros): then the strengthened stem began to supersede 
the other, partly as in pungo, pupugi, but punctum, wholly 
as in tungo, vunxt, vunctum. This argument however loses 
something of its force from its being applicable to other 
verbs which have their present strengthened by undoubted 
formative suffixes, e.g. ya, as xaiw.(for xaF-yo-y1), where 
the future is xavow (for xaF-cw), and the second aorist 
éxa(F)nv with no trace of the suffix; or sko, as Booxw and 
pasco, where the suffix is also confined to the present. 
But the nasal is also found occasionally in the perfect 
stem, where no formative suffix is ever found: e.g. in 
wétrovOa (from /7a@), in KéxAayya (from /KAay): these 
seem quite analogous to 7ézroOa or xéxevOa. The nasal is 
likewise found in some nouns as in wévOos by wdOos, Bév- 
Bos beside BaGos; but these may be merely phonetic va- 
rieties, and as such they are explained by Curtius®: but 
we find otpouS8os apparently from Votpad, and OayBos 
from ./@a7*, and others which seem analogous: to AaB, 
Reiyris, &c., which are instances of dynamic change. Now 


1 See pp, 48—52. . 
2 Note 21 in his Essay already referred to. 
3 See p. 126. 
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in the perfects it is certainly inconceivable that the nasal 
should be a part of a suffix: and though it is possible 
that aévOos was originally wa6-vos, it is eminently im- 


probable. 


It is this use of the nasal, in analogy with recognised 
dynamic methods, combined with the improbability in 
most cases of its being a suffix, that 1s the main argument 
for nasalisation being included under the head of Dynamic 
change. But in the absence of positive certainty as to 
the nature of the nasal sound, I shall not describe the 
usage of it further, confining my attention to the two 


| other undoubted methods of strengthening the simple 


root. 


Reduplication. 


This is probably the earliest, certainly the most natu- 
ral, method of expressing greater intensity of feeling. 
But for this very reason, because it is the earliest, the 
traces of it in Greek and Latin are smaller than those of 
the other more refined and subtle methods of producing 
the same result, which have gradually superseded it. 
These traces are, as might be expected, most common in 
words which are obviously immediately onomatopoetic: 
e.g. adadkalw—ululo, &c. And indeed the greater number 
of examples adduced by Prof. Pott’ to prove the wide 
extent of this principle are derived from the Tartaric or 
Oceanic speeches. In the ever-varying languages of 
savages, based almost entirely on conscious onomatopoeia, 
Reduplication is almost the only method employed to 
strencthen the expression of an idea. Thousands of 
examples are given by Pott. So also with children; every 
one must have observed how naturally they form a lan- 


1 In his book called Doppelung als eines der wichtigsten Bildung- 
smittel der Sprache, in which the question is treated in the most 
thoroughgoing and most unreadable way. 
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guage of their own on this principle: with them a watch 
is not a watch but a tick-tick, a railway-engine is not a 
railway-engine but a puff-puff. No doubt much of this is 
the traditional language of the nursery; but this is no 
real objection: it shews at least that a child apprehends 
ideas most easily under these forms. The first word which 
a child utters, mama, is a proof how natural it is. If it 
be objected that the barbarous dialects of savages and the 
semi-articulate lispings of children can supply no argu- 
ments for a scientific treatment of language, I do not 
admit this without modification. To argue on the ety- 
mology of particular words in some speech which has for 
centuries been, comparatively speaking, fixed by being 
the medium of a literature—to connect these with similar 
words in savage languages is, I admit, unscientific and 


dangerous. But surely we may base general principles of |. 


language on a numerous array of linguistic facts and 
methods of constructing words observed in innumerable 
savage dialects. And if there be any tendency shewn by 
such observation, it is the tendency to reduplication. Can 
we doubt that mama is the name for mother which comes 
first to the infant’s lips in other lands besides our own? 
Whether or no there be any truth in the physiological 
explanation of the fact given by a learned German, that 
the lips of the infant are strengthened before any other 
organs by suction, and therefore it produces most naturally 
the labial sounds in mama, papa, baba, I will not stop to 
enquire: it seems not improbable. But the fact remains: 
mama is the most natural because it is the simplest com- 
bination of sounds that the infant can make. The single 
syllable ma, or da, or pa, or whatever it be, is not lan- 
guage ; it is a single sound which is not beyond the power 
of a brute; but when it is doubled we have a conscious 
attempt at language. When a child grows up he ceases 
to use the term mama, because mother 1s the term used 
in the literary dialect which he is taught; but if he were 
never taught that dialect he would go on caliing Ws 
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mother mama, just in the manner of savages who have no 
literary dialect. The child and savage in this respect 
stand on precisely the same footing; and are just the 
examples we need to shew us what are likely to be the 
first steps of any language before it has reached its literary 
stage. 

The fact, that with us English the word mama is so 
often retained side by side with mother, may perhaps be 
explained by the fact that there is perhaps no other 
modern European people which shews so much tendency 
to (partly onomatopoetic) reduplication. Consider not 
merely the interjectional ha ha, tut tut, hoity toity, but 
also phrases which in some cases obviously arose from 
imitation of sound, though others shew, at least at present, — 
no signs of such derivation. For example, ding dong, 
Jingle jangle, tittle tattle, are obviously onomatopoetic: 
such derivation is not so clear in knick-knack, slip slop, 
riff raff, harumscarum, hugger-mugger, hurly-burly, hotch- 
potch, tag-rag, humdrum, helter skelter, and numberless 
others, which any one can supply for himself. I shall con- 
fine myself to examples of reduplication taken from the 
Greek and Latin: but. these which I have given are fa- 
miliar, and the principle, if proved for one language, is 
proved for all. It is curious that in nearly all these we 
have not simple reduplication, that is, we have not the 
same syllable exactly repeated. This is due, no doubt, to 
a half-conscious dissimilation: thus we may explain the 
thin vowel 7 being so commonly used in the reduplicated 
syllable. Where the difference is consonantal, it is more 
probable that words originally dissimilar have been made 
more like for the purpose of the jingle, by the conscious 
application of the opposite principle of assimilation. 

In the Greek and Latin then we may with tolerable 
certainty trace the process in the imitative names of 
birds, &. Thus we have cuculus, turtur, ulula, upupa, 
éroy, téTtE, KaxxaBn, and many others, where the name 


‘is expressive of the sound produced by the creature: 
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compare. also bulbul, tomtom, &c.: other words express 
sound in general, as tintinnabulum, murmur, &c.: then the 
principle, which was perhaps at first restricted to sound, 
is applied more generally, e.g. in wa-o7mdaA-n (already men- 
tioned") in Tavrados, probably reduplicated form of TAA 
to endure, which change of A to v before 7, in Taprapos, 
which may be from TAP to bore, i.e. the very deep hole; 
xapxapov, the Latin carcer, is not so clear: cooxvApatia and 
quisquiliae mark contempt by their reduplication, things 
that are pulled incessantly into pieces: cincunnus and the 
weaker «ixivvos are not clear, but may be contemptuous: 
and I can only point to the reduplication in furfur, pa- 
paver, cucumis, &c. Qursquis is perhaps more than redu- 
plication; it is, so to speak, the first.and last term of a 
SeTles Quis, Quis...... quis, which in Latin is no longer an- 
swered by a corresponding antecedent demonstrative, as it 
is in Sanskrit”. 

Prof. Pott is probably right in thinking that he sees 
a relic of this principle in that fondness for alliteration 
which prevailed so much among the early Latin poets, 
Ennius, Naevius, and Plautus. They conceived that their 
idea was more fully expressed by repetition of the same 
syllable or syllables, even though the sense was not clearly 
and directly intensified, as in the case of reduplication. 
How curiously they laboured at this process may be well 
seen in the really remarkable fragment of Naevius, from 
the Lycurgus, 


Alis sublime alios saltus illicite ubi 
Bipedes volucres lino linquant lumina. 


In these two lines the syllable al occurs twice, lv six times, 
bi twice, es twice, am three times. And yet the alliteration 
is so cleverly managed by reproducing the same syllable 
generally in different parts of the words, that in a rapid 


1 


p. 104. 
2 K.g. in the following line (Nala 5, 11): 
Yam yam hi dadrice tesham, tam tam mene Nala nripam. 


Quemquem enim uidit eorum, eum eum credidit (esse) elem regem. 
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reading we are only conscious of a general harmony of 
sounds very pleasing to the ear. It is only on close exami- 
nation we perceive how artificial the process has been. 
Summa ars celauit artem. Commonly however the effect 
is much more obvious: in Plautus it 1s exceedingly fre- 
quent and generally without much reason; no end seems 
to be served by it: it has become apparently a mere trick 
of composition. Lucretius also has much of it, and it har- 
monizes well with his simple style; e.g. in his description 
of Sicily, as “multa munita uirum ui,” or in the line, 
“mortalem uitam mors cum immortalis ademit”—which 
indeed is rather an instance of an idea wonderfully inten- 
sified by reduplication than of alliteration. Even Virgil 
did not altogether disdain the artifice. In his 


Neu patriae ualidas in uiscera uertite uires 


a certain strength is no doubt given to the line by the 
hammer-like beats of the v sound. Alliteration is found 
much more rarely in the Greek poets. Yet a perfect and 
most effective example may be borrowed from the artificial 
Alexandrian school in the well-known and exquisitely 
beautiful lines of the Epitaphium Bionis’: 


bn) , A 3 \ \ a Ww 
aiai Tal parayat pev érray Kata KaTrov OdwvTat 
9 \ 
nde TA YAWPA aédLVA TOT EVOANEs OVAOY dvnBov 
id 9 , \ 3 ” W: 4 
voTepov av CwovTe Kal eis Eros AAO Hvovte’ 
” +) e 
dupes O ob weyaror Kal Kaprepol oi cool avdpes, 
e nn / ’ 
_omTrote mpata Yavwpes, avaxoot év xGovi Koiia 
w % U 
edomes ED ada pwaxpov aTéppova vyryperov Uzrvov. 


To begin with the last line: clearly much of its match- 
less length and strength is derived from the double ev, the 
double wa, and the fourfold ov. Iam speaking of course 
only of the artificial helps, and not ignoring the power of 
the simple wording. But a careful examination will shew 
that much more of the melody of the entire passage is due 


1 rr, 867. 
3 Moschus, m1. 101—-106. 
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to artificial aid. First of all the passage—naturally in 
consequence of the simile—divides itself into two equal 
parts of three lines each. The leading note of the whole 
is the syllable ov: it occurs in every line but one, eleven 
times in all. But in the first two lines of each half the 
syllable av occurs—once in the first line, once in the 
second, once in the fourth, twice in the fifth, but not in 
either the third or the sixth. In each half the av dies 
out by degrees, making way for the ov, which reigns tri- 
umphant in the last line of each. Now it is quite true 
that @ is an older and stronger vowel than o: but in 
Greek, as we shall hereafter see, o, in consequence perhaps 
of its broader sound, is constantly used as a stronger mo- 
dification of a. Therefore the change from av to ov in 
this passage is a rise in the scale of sound, marking, as I 
believe, the rise in the intensity of the pathos. And as if 
to point this out more clearly, the poet whilst commencing 
the first clause with as four times, in the corresponding 
line of the second clause has written o« five times, repeat- 
ing it again twice at the end of the fifth line, after which 
we have neither a nor av again. Nay, even though this 
may be fanciful, I cannot help thinking that the writer 
meant to give the key at the end of the first line, where 
we have the ascending sound, avp-, ov-, wy-, the last not 
occurring again. Be this as it may, the general principle 
is, I think, unmistakeable, though it is so subtle that I 
for one had read the passage many a time before I per- 
ceived it’. 

These examples of alliteration are no proof of the use 
of reduplication as a formative principle, but they shew 
the natural bent of the human mind to intensify an idea 
by repetition of sound. I now pass on to cases where we 
find reduplication employed to intensify either the quality 


1 Alliteration of the most obvious character occurs to excess in Ice- 
landic. For some curious examples of it in old English, where it is 
common enough, see an Essay on Alliterative Poetry, by the Rev. W. W. 
Skeat, originally printed in Vol. m1. of Bishop Percy’s Folio MS., ed. 
Hales and Furnivall. 
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or quantity of particular words and roots. Here we might 
most naturally expect to find it in the formation of the 
superlative; and such is indeed most common in savage 


dialects. It is also found, though not as a rule, in San- 


skrit, e.g. alpa is little, and alpdlpa is very little. But if 
it ever existed in Greek and Latin, it has entirely passed 
away before historic times, when we find the requisite 1n- 
crease of idea expressed by formative suffixes. Yet even 
in them, as Pott has pointed out, a lingering feeling of 
the possibility of the process is seen in such words as 
Tptopeyioros, TpidovAos, and the Latin triscurria. Here 
we have reduplication, or triplication rather, in the spirit 
if not in the letter. A savage would have said dovAodov- 
AodovAros. The more cultivated Greek could express the 
same idea with more dexterity. A further example is to 
be found in the rather artificial compound used by Cal- 
limachus in his very beautiful epitaph on Heracleitus, 


\ / 
G@\XNa od pév Trou, 
ade “a / : , 
_ ety’ “AXtxapvacced, TeTpaTradat orrobin. 


A sort of reduplication again may be seen in the very 
common ovdels ov, nemo non, &c. These are all superla- 
tives: in all these it is intended to express the strongest 
affirmation. And though here the reduplication is cer- 
tainly not of the reason, since one negative drives out the 
other, yet currency was probably given to the expressions 
by the fact of their coinciding with the popular love for 
repetition of the same sound. 

Far more important for us, as entering more widely 
into the building up of the languages, are the traces still 
to be found in Greek and Latin of the systematic re- 
duplication of primary roots to produce frequentative 
and desiderative verbs and, more rarely, nouns. In San- 
skrit such verbs are regularly formed from every root, 
by reduplication. Thus /budh in Sanskrit means “to 
know :” bo-budh (or bo-budh-ya) denotes “to know fre- 


/ quently,” or “to know well” (i.e. is either a frequentative 


Reduplication. 


or intensive verb), bu-bodh-i-sha is “to desire to know.” 
It will be observed that in two out of these three verbs, 
suffixes ya and sa are added, over and above reduplica- 
tion; it is possible that when they were first so used, 
they retained their primary sense, whatever that was; 
and so modified the meaning of the root as well as 
the reduplication. So much at least is certain, that ya 
distinguished an intensive from the desiderative which 
ended in sa. But it does not appear that ya can be con- 
nected with any root which would necessarily or even 
naturally convey the idea of intensification: or that sa 
conveyed to the hearer the idea of wishing apart from 
these compounds. Therefore to me it is more likely that 
when they were first thus employed they were purely 
formal, mere grammatical machinery. The spirit was in 
the reduplication. Turning now to Greek and Latin we 
find—besides such onomatopoetic verbs as NaXayety, mur- 
murare, and many others—intensives or frequentatives, 
for one signification often runs into the other, thus formed ; 
as pappaipew, “to flash,” from ap, originally to rub, 
and so to smooth down, polish. Similarly taydaivew 1s 
an intensive of /gav: the whole root is repeated, and the 
aspirate changed to the hard, and the dental nasal to the 
labial nasal according to rule. So also yapyapifev, “to 
gurgle,” from ,/yap, “to swallow” (the Lat. vor for 
Vgvor in carnt-uoru-s, uora-re, but also gul-a, glu-tire, 
&c.): compare the Latin gurgulio. Likewise zrot-qvv-w, 
“to pant,” from /avv, “to breathe;” dediocouas from 4/61, 
“to fear;” pepunpifery, and the Latin me-mor, memor-ia, 
&c. from a root which in Greek took the forms pap and 
pep, and mor in Latin, but which is to be referred 
back to an Indo-European sMAR: the Sanskrit alone 
has retained the s: thus pepynpitery is “to be careful,” 
intensified from the simple root which means “to re- 
member.” 

It will be observed that in many of these examples 


the reduplicated syllable is strengthened ; a8 in Tornviw,\ 
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devdiocopat, patpaw, to pant with eagerness, KovxvAXo, 
Toupvoom, TaimadAw, daidaddr\w: in the nouns Aairay, 
whirlwind, from /AaB, to seize, watwaxtns, whence the 


Attic month patpaxrnpiov, probably in po-pul-us, the tree, 


from /spul’, and others. In these there is little doubt 
that the feeling of their origin survived until historic 
times ; that men were conscious in using these words that 
they were employing intensives, and felt their relation to 
the simple root. It is not easy to account for the (much 
rarer) strengthening of the radical syllable: in ax-wx-y 
from AK, something very sharp, in aywyds and aywyn, 
where the reason is not plain: though it is in oww7n and 
667 ; and in the irregular lengthening é6-wé-7 from ED, 
clearly on the analogy of the others. The accent, which 
in all is on the last syllable, may possibly have something 
to do with it. But there are others where we find the 
reduplicated syllable weakened, as in pepunpifey and 
mémor; in xixwvos, a curl, (compared with the Latin 
cincinnus, whence Cincinnatus), in su-surrus; in Kexpak, 
xexpupanos, a thick covering, in tétavos, in BéBatos, and 
BéBndos (each from BA, the first that which may be gone 
upon with physical, the latter with ceremonial impunity), 
the radical vowel has been allowed to sink to e: in riOnvn, 
in 7100s and riOacos, tame, all probably from DHA to milk; 
in many Latin verbs titillare (compare Greek ridAciv), 
titubare, &c., the vowel is the weakest of all* In all such 
words the feeling of their origin was gradually passing 
out of the minds of men; the emphasis had ceased to be 
laid on the reduplicated syllable, as it must have been at 
first when it was the significant part of the compound ; 
and hence the syllable became weakened. This is a good 
illustration of the change which passes by degrees over all 
language; that which was originally formative loses its 
signification, and becomes only mechanical; the living 
principle passes out, and deadness comes on. And this 


1 See p. 104. 
2 See Leo Meyer, 1. 417—429. 
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brings us to a numerous list of verbs where this deadness 
is almost perfect: in some the intensive or desiderative 
force has merely died out; in others the no longer signi- 
ficant form seems to have been used to express a different 
idea. Such verbs are piyéopas (Greek ue, Indo-Euro- 
pean MA, “to measure”), which seems originally to have 
signified “I frequently measure myself,” and thus, in a 
restricted sense, “to measure myself by some one, to copy 
or imitate ;” where the frequentative force is perfectly lost. 
The Latin imitor and imago are not improbably blunted 
forms of mi-mitor and mi-mago', and so formed originally 
on the same principle from the same root, which is found 
In me-tior, and strengthened in mensa and mensura. As 
ftyeouas stands by regular phonetic change for ps-pa-yo- 
pat, it exactly corresponds in form to bo-bhud-ya, men- 
tioned above. | 

In such verbs as d:dacKxw, apapione, &c., the intensive 
force seems not only to be lost, but a causal sense to have 
taken its place—unless indeed they are to be-explained as 
desideratives—the terminational oxw corresponding to the 
sa of bubodhisha, so that dpapioxw should mean “I desire 
something to fit,” d:dacxw, “I desire some one to think.” 
But it is more likely that these forms should be connected 
with another very important class of verbs: in the forma- 
tion of which this same principle of reduplication is em- 
ployed, but for a more limited object. I mean such verbs 
as didwut and 7é@nus in Greek. In these verbs it will be 
observed that reduplication is found only in the present 
tense and the closely connected imperfect; not in the 
future dwow or the aorists éSwxa and édwv, whilst the re- 
duplication of the perfect is different in its nature. But 
in the intensives, which I have instanced above, the redu- 
plication passes through all the tenses, although their 
occurrence is not frequent. In fact, in them the redupli- 
cated verb is practically a new root; in these others the 


1 See however Corssen, K. B. 252. 
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reduplication is an accident of the present tense. How is 
this difference to be explained ? 
All language must of course be able to distinguish the 


|incomplete from the complete stage of action, the “1s 


doing” from the “is done,” the yiyvecOas from the eivac. 


But this distinction is not sufficient to express all our 


conceptions with sufficient clearness. In describing an 
incomplete action we require often to express whether the 
operation is over in a moment or requires time; whether 
it is momentary or lasting—to distinguish the “I do” 
from the “I am doing,” the yevéoOar from the yiyveoOau. 
Thus then we have three stages of action, so to speak: 
the Momentary, the Continuous, the Completed. And 
each of these stages ought in a perfectly logical language 
to have its own three sub-divisions in time, the past, the 
present, and the future. That is, it should possess nine 
forms produced by internal modification of the root, with 
the help of such suffixes as have lost their original signifi- 
cation and have become mere parts of the machinery of 
grammar; not by periphrases, as in seven out of nine 
times in the forms by which the English denotes the nine 
distinct ideas; thus: 


Present. Future. Past. 


Momenrary.| I do. I shall do. I did. 


Continvovs.| I am doing. | I shall be doing. I was doing. 


ComrLEreED. | I have done. | I shall have done. I had done. 


Unfortunately, historical investigation of the develop- 
ment of language shews that in the early stages of growth 
inflexions, derivatives, and the rest of the stock of gram- 
mar, are not formed to meet previously-felt logical needs. 


The order of the process is just reversed. . A language 


Reduplication. 


develops numerous inflectional and formative suffixes 
which are vague and undefined in their meaning. The 
probable origin of these suffixes has been already discussed 
at some length: if they were pronominal there can be no 
doubt of their original vagueness. If they were common 
roots something must be deducted from the argument. 
But even if “standing,” “going,” or “following” were the 
original meaning of some of these suffixes, these meanings, 
though more special than mere indications of place, are 
little fit to express with exactness nice distinctions of 
thought. It is only later, when the need for more accu- 
rate expression is felt in consequence of the development 
of thought and feeling, that these forms found ready to 
hand are taken and restricted to the expression of distinct 
logical categories’; still not so entirely but that some in 
every class refuse to be bound by the restyiction, and re- 
tain their old free but indefinite meaning. An example 
will make my meaning plain. Take the numerous deriva- 
tive Greek and Latin verbs in -sco. These are commonly 
called Inceptives ; and the majority do denote the begin- 
ning of an action. But there are very many, and those 
apparently very old verbs, in both languages where there 
is no inceptive meaning to be geen, neither are there any 
traces that it ever existed. Such verbs are Booka, hack, 
6peocxw in Greek, pasco, nascor, &c. in Latin. These are 
in use quite simple verbs, whatever the origin of the suffix 
may have been®. And it is very possible that this suffix 
and many others existed, before the need for inceptive 
verbs was felt, with a vaguer meaning, which partly for 
that very reason, partly through lapse of time, is not 
now certainly discoverable. Such instances force .us to 
believe that the changes of form in language are not to be 
explained by reference to an arbitrary list of logical ideas ; 
and consequently—to return to our present subject—we 
shall not expect to find in any language exactly the same 


1 Compare Curtius, Comp. Philology and Classical Scholarship, p. 20. 
2 See the explanation suggested at page 50. 
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number of forms as that of the above-mentioned catego- 


ries, Most languages possess far fewer: some few (especi- 
ally the Greek) have more, but these new forms differ for 
the most part from the old only in being produced by 
additional tense-suffixes, whereas the old were not, with 
the exception of the future, which always had sya. Such 
later forms are the first or weak aorist, the weak or active 
perfect, the first passive future; which express no modifi- 
cation of the radical idea not previously given by the 
older and simpler forms. The Sanskrit possesses nearly 
all the forms, and the traces of them which exist in the 
German language lead us to the belief that they were 
Indo-European. But the Hindu differs from all other 
people of the stock. He was not as the Greek or as the 
Roman. The genius of the Hindu .people was contempla- 
tive, dreamy, mystical—not logical, as that of the Greek’. 
Accordingly the Sanskrit has preserved nearly all the 
grammatical forms which we find im Greek. But it has 
preserved them with little trace in common use of that 
nice distinction which we always find in Greek usage. 
How then are these distinctions of time and order pre- 
served in the Greek? How did they succeed in distin- 
guishing, by simple modification of a root, the momentary, 
the protracted, the complete performance of that which 
the root expressed? Principally by means of that which 


1 Thus the Hindu could brood over an idea: for example, he could 
believe firmly in the immortality of the soul at a time when any such 
idea was put forth by the best of the Greeks with stammering lips. In 
the Bhagavadgita, the genius of the Sanskrit language for variety of 
expression, enormously rich though it be, seems almost insufficient to 
express the intensity of the poet’s belief. ‘‘ Unborn, unchangeable, eter- 
nal, old of days,” he cries, “the spirit dies not with the dying body...... 
Like as a man casts aside vestures worn with age, and takes to himself 
others new: so casting aside its worn-out bodies, the indwelling spirit 
enters yet new ones...... Impenetrable is it, unconsumable, not to be 
wasted by water, not to be parched by wind; enduring, all-pervading, 
firm, unshaken, eternal; invisible, inconceivable, unchangeable.” We 
shall not find anything like this in Greek: the strength of the belief is 
all Indian. But it is quite possible that a Greek would have expressed 
such belief as he possessed more logically: for logic is one of the many 
gifts for which the world has to thank the Greeks: the logic of the Hindu 


(has never spread beyond India. 


Reduplication. 
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of language—by Vowel-increase or intensification. For 
example, take the Greek root Aur; it denotes “to leave 
momentarily.” By increase of the vowel 4 to es we get 
Aeu7r, “to leave during a protracted time.” Increase again 
to Aor, and we get the completed action. Thus éd:zrov, 
the aorist is = “TI left at a particular moment;” Aero = “I 


am leaving,” as a continued action; Aédor7ra, “I have left. 


and done with it.” It cannot indeed be asserted that this 
vowel-intensification is thus applied quite regularly in all 
cases; but this variation will be considered in its proper 
place. Nor again is it the only method by which to ex- 
press the greater fulness of idea involved in continuous as 
contrasted with momentary action; or, in grammatical 
phrase, to strengthen the Present Stem. Reduplication is 
also used for this end; and so at last we get back to the 
verbs dida@pe and TiOnpr. 

The root of didepms is S0, found in ddats, Sornp, &c. 
This has been already strengthened to dw in the moment- 
ary tenses, the mom. fut. dwow, the mom. past, ie. the 
aorist é6wv, for which the fuller form ébwxa was early sub- 
stituted; consequently to express the continuous present 
and past, ie. the imperfect, we require a new method; 
which is reduplication, and we get dias, édidovv. There 
is nO momentary present in use in Greek: a momentary 
action when described is commonly already past, and is 
therefore naturally expressed by the momentary past: or 
if it is some deed which is done once for all, it can then 
be expressed by the completed past. Commonly however 
the continuous-present is sufficiently exact for ordinary 
use: when indeed it is essential to point the momentary 
character of the action, the momentary past is used’. 


1 So Eur. Med. 272: 
oe Thy oxvOpwrdv kal réce Oupouvpévny 
Mysecav elrov rode ys EEw repay. 


Here the momentary character of the order, “‘ this instant I bid,” implies 
the immediate obedience it is to receive. The common explanation that 


such tenses express a long formed purpose in the past is worely out of 
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There is no permanent future; dwcw being regarded as 
sufficient to express both instantaneous and continuous 
action. Similarly there is no perfect future; we must 
have recourse to the periphrasis Se5wxas Ecouat. In verbs 
in w however we find this future in the passive—the future 
which rejoices in the mysterious title Paulopost. Thus 
AeAeirouas is exactly ‘‘I shall have been left.” To form 
all the tenses of the completed stem reduplication is again 
employed, distinguished from that of the protracted by 
the vowel of the new syllable, which is always: and so 
by analogy this method crept into use even for those 
verbs whose stems were already distinguished by the 
subtler method of vowel increase, as Ae-Aowr: a fact 


| which shews that the meaning of vowel intensification 


must have been fading out of the Greek mind. Owing 
to the great length of this tense—de-dw-xa-u1—the ter- 
mination fell off without any compensatory lengthening 
of the connecting vowel being felt to be required, as it 
had been in the present of the protracted stem. One 
verb however in Attic forms the completed present with 
long w, probably from its shortness, 7«w, “I am come;” 
and they are common in Doric; thus Theokritus uses 
deduxw, mepvxw, and many others. 

Other examples of a present stem strengthened by 
reduplication are yiryvoyat for ryt-yev-o-uat, root yev 
(yevnoojat, éyevounv); winyw for pt-pev-w, existing beside 
pévw, mom. pres. from ev; mimtw for m-7ret-w, root 
qet, Doric aor. ézrerov from which éecoy is a weakening: 
KéKAopal, péuBrAouar, and many others. In Latin we 
have si-sto, reduplicated from /sta; gigno formed like 


place in passages like this. The tense is used because it is the nearest to 
the wanting one which would have exactly expressed the meaning; and 
distinctions of time are therefore disregarded. So in line 245 of the 
same play : . 
dvhp 5°, 8rav rots Evdov dxOnrac Evvev, 
fiw portav Eravce xapdlav dons. 


Here I do not believe that it is the “indefinite frequency” of the action 


which is expressed, but its momentary character. 
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yiyvouat from gen, gi-gen-o; sero is se-so, from sa| ©. VIL 
(supine satum), an Indo-European root, whence we derive 

our “sow;” bebo from /pa, by weakening of p to 6, of 

which there are other examples found; thus Bobdlicola |. 

for Poplicola, or as we generally have it with one p only 
weakened, Publicola; »/pa is supported in Latin by 

potus, poculum, &c. It will be observed’ that in most of | Loss of the 
these Latin verbs the reduplication, instead of confining bet 


itself to the present, has passed over the rest-of the tense- 
system. There are examples of this in Greek also. Thus 
we find didacxe, ddaéw (contrast pt-uvn-cKxopat, fut. wrv7y- 
co-at, with no reduplication), édiafa, nay even the 
perfect SediSaya; where the treble d must have been a 
sore trial to the Greek sense of euphony. These cases 
might undoubtedly, as I said before, be explained as in- 
tensive verbs, which therefore retained the reduplication 
through all the tenses. But there is, at least now, no 
intensive force in them, and it is not very likely that they 
ever were such. I prefer to explain them on the same 
principle I endeavoured to set forth above: that as time 
went on the meaning of the process by which the present 
stem was strengthened faded out of the consciousness of 
those who used it. Use, the ultimate court of appeal 
in all questions of language, did not require in these | 
verbs the distinction between the stronger and weaker 
form: the stronger superseded the weaker, and the other 
tenses were formed from it as though it had been the 
original form. 


Vowel-Intensification. 


We may now pass on to the fuller consideration of the 
second, and much more important method of strengthening 
the idea contained in a root, that of modifying the radical 
vowel. It.is obvious that this method, if carried out 
completely, could be employed only by a people whore 
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perception of the distinction of sounds was nice and culti- 
vated. Yet it is quite clear that the Indo-European race 
before its separation did possess a rising scale of all the 
vowel-sounds, This scale has been mentioned before’: it 
may be repeated here. 


Orig. vowels, First step. Second step. 
a, at+a=d, at+d=4, 
1, at+t=ai, ata=d, 
U, at+u=au, a+ au=du. 


These new sounds were employed by the different 
peoples of the original stock under different forms accord- 
ing to their various phonetic laws, and with more or less of 
system and precision according to their different gifts. A 
complete list-of all the substitutes is given by Schleicher’. 
Those employed by the Greek and Latin will come imme- 
diately under our fuller consideration. We may glance 


‘for a moment at those of some of the other nations, so far 


as they employed them. 

First, then, Sanskrit remained the closest to the sys- 
tem of the original speech, only varying indeed from it 
by substituting é and 6 for the first steps of the 1 and u 
scales, respectively: in the a-scale it has not attained to 
any means of distinguishing the first or second steps; 
indeed the Indian grammarians say that there is no Guna 
of a, only Vriddm, that is, no first step, only a second 
one*®, One of the most important uses of the scales is the 
formation of nominal bases primary and secondary: thus 
from vd, “to know,” comes by regular ascent the well- 
known word Veda- and the second step (together with the 


1 See p. 48. 2 See Comp. p. 160. 

8 These terms Guna and Vriddhi have become to a certain extent 
familiar to those who are not Sanskrit scholars, by their occurrence in 
treatises on comparative philology—more especially in England from 
their being used by the late Dr Donaldson. They have been, with good 
reason, generally rejected by later philologists: they are purely Indian, 
and do not express satisfactorily all the uses which can be made of 
the vowel-scales, by languages possessed of a fuller vowel-system than the 


i , Indo-European and Sanskrit. 


Vowel-Intensification. 


suffix -ika, which I take to be formal) gives us Vazdika, 
“belonging to the Vedas,” an adjective which (minus its 
final a) is now commonly used by English Sanskritists in- 
stead of the commoner “ Vedic.” A more full, indeed re- 
dundant, list of derivatives than the Sanskrit possesses by 
this method of vowel-intensification with formal suffixes, 
cannot well be conceived. The Greek and Latin have 
similar examples, as we shall see; but nothing like the ful- 
ness of the Sanskrit vocabulary. I have already said that 
it is in this power of forming bases, both nominal and 
verbal, and its marvellous facility in combining nominal 
bases thus formed, that the genius of the Sanskrit is espe- 
cially manifested, as compared with the classical languages. 
It is not equally manifested in conjugation. Here we find 
what is perhaps its oldest application, namely to strengthen 
some verbal bases in those persons whose terminations are 
technically called weak. Among these are the three persons 
singular of the present. Thus from /z “to go” is formed, 
émi, “I go;” éshi, “thou goest;” é¢t, “he goes:” but in 
the plural, amds, “we go.” This is exactly analogous to 
the clus, ef, elov...uev: compare also SiSwue with diSomev. 
This phenomenon has been explained in different ways, 
into which it is not here the place to enter fully: the 
most satisfactory, if it could be fully applied, would be 


Professor Benfey’s, who makes it the result of accentuation’. 


He lays down that the accent naturally falls on the modi- 
fying syllable of a word. Thus in wmds, “we go,” the 
strong termination mas modifies and restricts the general 
idea of going to the particular going of some persons, more 


than two, and spoken of by themselves; therefore it is| 


accented. But when certain terminations became weak- 

ened, e.g. mz from ma, they were unable longer to bear 

the accent; which then fell back either on the radical 

syllable and strengthened it, as émi, or on some additional 

modifying element, if such existed, as the reduplicated 

syllable in dédaémi (plur. 1, dadmds), or a formative suffix 
1 See his Kurze Sanskrit Grammatik, §§ 153, Vo. 
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as nu: thus from chi, chi-nd-mi, but plural chi-nti-mds 
(compare detx-vi-y1, Seix-vi-wev). Here, however, the 
Greek is not in accordance with the Sanskrit, for didouev 
and iuev throw their accent back in accordance with the 
common Greek rule: though in many minute respects 
the accentuation is the same in the two languages. It 
is of course possible that here also it was originally the 
same, and that in course of time, as the reason of the 
variety became forgotten, the distinction in accent passed 
also out of use’. Such an explanation is very possible 
and quite in accordance with arfalogy: but the usage 
even of the best preserved languages of the Indo-Euro- 
pean family is too confused to allow us to regard the 
theory as proved. The laws of accent are very different 
for different branches, e.g. for the Sanskrit, the Greek, 
the Latin, and the Teutonic: very often there is so 
much difference in the same language as to lead us to 
the conjecture that there must have been an older law in 
the language different from that which we find prevalent. 
Now this fact undoubtedly gives reason to suppose that 
there was one common law of accent for the Indo-Euro- 


pean race, from which all the nations have deviated in 
- | different ways. But even if this was so, as is quite 


probable, it is by no means necessary that there should 
be any connection between accent and vowel-intensifi- 
cation. Each is a possible method of expressing ‘that the 
speaker regards a certain syllable of a word as important : 
it is quite likely that the two originally existed side by | 
side, acting to the same end, but in quite distinct ways*. 
The tendency at last, no doubt, is towards the destruction 
of quantity by accent: this we shall see later on in Latin. 
But that quantity and accent may be found in the same 


1 The accent is still found on the last syllable in dayév and écpuév, but 
these two verbs are again discordant with the Sanskrit in having elul and 
onul; even though the latter has the radical vowel increased in the 
singular. 

# See Corssen, 1. 626, &c.: where a good and clear summary is given 


of the views which have been, held on this matter. 
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word on different syllables is obvious from the classical 
Greek. 

Not one-tenth of the Sanskrit verbs belong to the 
second conjugation, which distinguishes the strong and 
weak forms. The first class of the first conjugation, which 
alone comprises more that half of the verbs in the lan- 
guage—probably however the latest in time, like the 
Greek verbs in w—agrees with the Greek in raising the 
vowel (of 7 or uw, but not a) one step to form the present 
stem. Thus from budh we have bodh-d-mi, by the side of 
av, wevOouat. The first and-second increase are found 
in the formation of the Sanskrit perfect, without regard 
to the conjugations, in accordance with special rules which 
may be found in any Sanskrit grammar: thus the perfect 
of budh is bubodha, where there is no further increase from 
the present stem bodh; compare the Greek guy, devya, 
mépevya: but verbs ending in vowels generally exhibit 
the full scale: thus dru, “to run,” present drav-d-mi (for 
dro-d-mi, by a regular euphonic law), perfect du-drdv-a 
(for du-drdu-a). Further illustrations from Sanskrit 
would be out of place here. I have thought it necessary 
to say so much, because the extent to which the principal 
vowel-change pervades the whole system of language is 
more fully seen in the Sanskrit than in any other of the 
sisters; because, when Sanskrit was at its fullest de- 
velopment, that principle remained living and productive 
in all the base-formations ; whilst in other languages its 
regular action can with difficulty be traced except in the 
formation of verbal bases; in some languages, as the 
Latin, scarcely there. 


The substitutes in Gothic for the different steps of the. 


vowel-scales may be interesting to students of English. 
We find in the 7-scale 7, e2, az, in the u-scale u, iu, au. 
The reason of this variation is that the Gothic has no @ to 
employ in the second step; and therefore substitutes e 
and 2 for @ in the first steps. Thus, from stig, to climb, 


Indo-European sTIGH, Greek /otvy (whence ctelyw, std 
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Dynamic Change. 


os), we have present steiga, I climb, perfect staig, I 
clomb; from bug, to bend, or “bow,” Indo-European 
BHUG, to bend (Greek guy, and Latin fug, to fly, i.e. to 


| bend out of the original course: compare the Greek tpomn 


in the same sense, and tpdzravov"), we have biuga, I bend, 
and baug, I bent. In the a-scale the Gothic (like the 
Greek, as we shall see below) distinguishes the first from 
the second step by employing é for the first—the O. H. G. 
keeps d—and 6 for the second; thus lat (German lassen 
=to “let”’), léta, lar-lét. 

Lithuanian, which possesses e besides a as a radical 
vowel in the a-scale, has a for the first step and 6 for the 
second, like the Teutonic family. In the 7-scale it has 
ev or é, the last a modification of e produced by sounding 
a immediately after it, and consequently alwayslong*. The 
second step is at, like the Gothic. In the u-scale we find 
first au or @, which is a long o with the same parasitic a 
as above, second @u. Au and du resemble the Sanskrit 
in becoming before vowels av and 6v (Sanskrit dv) re- 
spectively. | 

It is not necessary to go further into the different lan- 
guages to establish the principle. Sufficient examples 
have been given from the most important (except the 
Greek and Latin) to shew that the power of intensifying 
ideas in this way is as old as Indo-European times; and 
we may now pass to a fuller consideration of the principle 
among the Greeks and Italians’. 

In the a-class an obvious difficulty occurs. How is it 
possible to distinguish the two steps when a +a becomes 
a, and a+da has no further symbol to represent it? The 
effects of this difficulty in the Latin will be obvious when 
we look at the irregularity of the cases where the @ has 


1. Gr. Et. no. 163. 
2 See Schleicher, Comp. p. 135, or his Lithuanian grammar, where 
the excessively difficult and numerous vowel-sounds are fully explained. 
Examples are taken principally from Leo Meyer, 1. 131—162, Cors- 
sen, 1. 848—628, of the 2nd edition, in which this part has been enor- 
mously expanded. , 
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been intensified. Thus we have dcer from the root ak, 
which is short in dctes, &c.; but mdcer is still short from 
mak, mdcies ; the causal of the same root macero* is long, 
but ldcero, similarly formed, is short: perhaps in the 
case of mdcero, the formation of which is denominative 
rather than causal, the a has been lengthened on the 
analogy of causals like plac-are from pldc-ere, which is 
_ formed quite regularly on the Sanskrit, and probably Indo- 
European principle. Sdgax stands by sagus and sagire, 
pdc-iscor by pac-s ( pax, paci-s), cdueo by céu, plaga and 
mAnyn are Graeco-Italian from /plag shewn in érAaynv: 
by frdgilis we have suffragium, by dgo, ambages. From 
these and other examples which could be given it would 
be impossible to lay down any rule for Latin use in this 
scale when the a has been retained and not weakened 
toe. If we turn to Greek we shall find more clearness. 
Thus we have from the root a6 (Indo-European and 
Sanskrit SVAD, compare Latin sua(d)vis), adeiy, ada ; from 
Nak, AaKelv, NéXaKa; from /AaO, EXAOov, AéXGOa, in the 
older (Doric) form and in Doric perfects generally. Thus 
we see the @ restricted regularly to the perfect; the pre- 
sents being otherwise strengthened (avddvw, Adon, Aav- 
Oavw, &c.). The long a, which sometimes appears in the 
present of these verbs, e.g. /xpday, cpalw, xexparya, is pho- 
netic, not dynamic; xpafw = xpay-y-w. The Ionic 7, the 
weakened form of d, is similarly used as the rule for the 
perfect, not the present ; for cases like rrjaow can gene- 
rally be explained like xpafw: that is, rrnoow = TTaK-y-w; 
compare the compound aor. xarértaxov. There are how- 
ever exceptions to this rule; thus we find mny-vu-mu, perf. 
arémnrya, where there is no vowel difference: in other cases, 
e.g. pyyvuut, where 4 is found in the present, we have 
a further increase in the perfect, as éppwya. On the 
whole then it seems allowable to regard &@ and its dialectic 
equivalent 7 as occupying the highest step in the a-scale. 


1 Corssen however, I. 8395, separates the two words. 
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Different 


Then how did they represent the first step and keep it 
distinct from the second? Sometimes, as we have seen, 


methods of | by strengthening the verbal stem in different ways; either 


distin- 
guishing 
them in 
Greek; 
especially 
the employ- 
ment of the 
existing 
division of 
A into a, 
€, 0. 


) by reduplication, as totnus for ot-cra-ut, or by nasalisa- 


tion, as in a(v)8-av-w, or by suffixes, as in Aa(«)-oxo, 
an-tw, daivw for dav-yo, ay-vv-yt, &c. But very fre- 
quently they employed a vowel-variation ready to hand, 
one originally phonetic only, but capable of being applied 
to distinguish different shades of meaning’; that division 
of the a sound, so often mentioned, into a, e, 0, which will 
be fully described as soon as we come to phonetic change. 
Now o is a heavier sound than ¢; so that while e is em- 
ployed for the present stem, the greater intensity of idea 
implied in the completed action can be expressed by 0; 
as e.g. in mépOw, wéropba; atpépw, Ectpoda, &c. But 
this more frequently is the mechanism employed in the 
formation of nominal bases. Thus by zrép@-w we have 
mop0-o0 in wronriropbes ; by atpéd-w, otpod-y, and orpod- 
o-s; by éy-w, dy-o-s, and dy-7, and innumerable others*. 
Indeed this may fairly be called the most important of 
all the methods of forming nouns in the language. ; 

A slight difficulty arises here from the fact that the 
ascent from ¢ to o is not always (indeed not generally) the 
entire process in the verb-formations on this method. 

1 This faculty of language may be well illustrated from Prof, Curtius, 
note 21 on page 81 of his Essay on Comp. Philology and Classical Scho- 
larship. He there says (Engl. trans.): ‘‘ The distinction between éyéue0a 
and é¢yduefov was surely at first purely phonic, but it subsequently got to 
be employed to separate the plural from the dual. And the Sanskrit ter- 
mination of the first person dual vahé is most likely but a variation of 
the lst pl. mahé; and scarcely any one would maintain that in the v 
there is really a significant mark of the dual relation (cf. vayam, 
plur.=‘‘ we”). Thus tool consider rév6os as a by-form of rd@os, one which 
the phonic tendency alone has brought forward. [See however, p. 163]. 
There was never any difference between e.g. BévO0s and Badéos, although 
a more refined feeling of the language introduced one between wév0os and 
wd0os. This is in some degree also the case with the German “ Ablaut” 
[i. e. the change of a vowel to another vowel of a different class according 
to certain laws], more especially in its application to the formation of 
words. It can be shewn that the change of i, a, and uw, in the verb 
trinken was there before, and that it arose from very different reasons 


than the difference in the meaning of Trank and Trunk.” 
_ * See the full list in Leo Meyer, Vergleichende Grammatik, 1. 110, &c. 
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Besides the perfect stem in o and the present stem in ¢ 
we commonly find another stem in a: thus by tetpoda 
and tpédw we have érpadov; by éotpofa and ozpéda, 
éotpadnv. Now this stem, as expressing the simple mo- 
mentary action, ought undoubtedly to be expressed by 
the weakest vowel; and so we find it in the other vowel- 
scales; e.g. from Asm we have é-Au-ov, AEelm-w, AEAOLT-a. 
Clearly we have this relation; as rérpoda is to NéAorTra, 
SO is Tpépw to Aelrw, and érpadoy to éd7rov. But a un- 
doubtedly, as a rule, passes into e; and therefore we seem 
in this particular case to have a weakening and not a 
strengthening in the first step of the scale, though the 
second step is an increase of sound above the first. It 
may be that the “Sprachgefuhl” of the Greek was here 
for once at fault; and that the three separate forms being 
all to hand, e and o were taken, not unnaturally, upon the 
analogy of the e, o, and ev, ov, of the other scales, in 
' order to gain that distinctness which, as we have seen 
before, the Greeks prized above all other people’. 

The Latin is not without traces of the same change. 
Though few and far between, compared with the abun- 
dance of the Greek, they are sufficient to shew that it 
inherited the same method as the sister language, though 
not the same power of developing it. Thus we find among 
the verbs the increase from & to 6, in méneo, the causal 
(compare Sanskrit mdn-ayd-mi) by me-min-t (weakened 
from me-mén-t), men-(tt)s. If man-e-o belong (as has been 
already suggested) to the same root, we have here an 
example, I believe the only one in Latin, of the triple 
form in actual use, but with the distinction practically 
forgotten. Just like médneo is néceo, the causal of né 
(in new, nécis), Indo-European NAK. Passing to nouns 


1 This difficulty is ignored by Schleicher in his Compendium, p. 62, 
where, in treating of the different intensifications of a, he makes e to o 
one of the first steps. To me it appears certainly a second step in the 
verbs mentioned above; and in nouns 6éxos stands to éxw just aa stotyos 
(second step) is to orelxw (ortx) and crovdy to crevdw (crvd). 
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we have t6g-a from /tég ; pric-u-s, “a wooer,” by pré-art ; 
sdc-tu-s by ség-ui and ad-sec-la, and others’. 

We have seen above that 7 has gained a place in 
several present stems, sometimes on phonetic grounds, 
in other cases perhaps by analogy. This gave the Greeks 
an advantage which they were not slow to use. Since 
®:7 3:0: ¢, another method of ascent in the a-scale was 
gained thereby. Thus from the root (F)pay, present 
pyy-vu-t, they formed the perfect éppwya—in exact 
analogy, as has been already observed, with the Gothic 
lat, léta, ladét. This » makes its way also into noun- 
forms; thus from mrax (wryoow) we get mrox-s “the 
hare” (the by-form wrodcow is perhaps a denominative 
verb formed from it): so also apwy-és stands by apnyo, 
“to help” (root pax): and it occurs regularly in redu- 


| plicated nouns, as dy-wy-6-s and ay-wy-7, ax-wx-n, and 


Quantita- 
tive in- 
crease. 


(perhaps formed on analogy with these) even é5-w6-7 from 
the base EA. Sometimes the long vowel @ seems to be 
employed in the same way in Latin. Thus we have 
fra(n)go, frégi, dgo, égt, pdciscor and pa(n)go, pégr: together 
from cilium and oc-cul-o, we infer a root KAL to cover 
(found in c(a)l-am), from which we get cdligo and célare. 
Sdtus has the vowel short, which is long in Sdturnus, and 
apparently changed to @ in semen. But with respect to 
the perfects the origin of the @ is not beyond dispute: it 
may be due to lost reduplication; whilst the other ex- 
amples, beside being insufficient, shew no clear trace of 
method. 

Short e is raised to long e, in Greek rarely, as ué-ynA-a 
(wéAw), and in such cases as Ti-On-e by the side of ti-Oe- 
pev: but more commonly in Latin, where we find séd-es 
(s&d-eo), tég-ula (tég-0), lea (lég-is), and col-lég-a by lég-o, 
sérus by séries; and among verbs éd-c (éd-o). Here the 
root-vowel was in every case originally d, as is shewn by 
the other languages: but it had changed into & in Graeco- 
Italian times. 

1 See Schleicher, p. 87. 
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Similarly short o is lengthened, again in Greek more 
rarely than in Latin: &6-wda is lengthened from 1/od; 
aoTwpvaros stands by oroua: and the didwus class of verbs 
corresponds to the rié@nws class. In Latin uox (udc-is) 
stands to uéc-o in the same relation as lex to lego: perhaps 


however the 6 here may represent @: we have /é in. 


Sanskrit. We find this change in the verbs often enough, 
as fodio, fodt, mdueo, mout; but here the same remark 
must be made as about the 2: persdna is an increase 
of sound upon sén-u-s, and sdp-t-o above sdp-or. In these 
two last cases the o comes from original u: the Indo- 
Kuropean roots are SVAN and svVAP respectively, but this 
does not affect the principle of the increase of the 0. As 
a general rule it would seem that the Latin language pre- 
ferred the simpler expedient of a merely quantitative in- 
crease of sound (@ to dG, & to é, 5 to 0): while the subtler 
genius of the Greek chose rather a qualhtative strengthen- 
ing, like that of € to o’. 


We may now pass to the z-scale, which may claim the 
merit of being the most perfect and least corrupted ex- 
ponent of the scheme, both in Greek and Latin. Thus in 


1 Mr Roby (Latin Grammar, Preface, p. xxiii) writes: ‘I have not 
followed Schleicher and others in the treatment of Latin vocalisation ac- 
cording to what for brevity I may call Sanskrit principles. This method 
applied to Latin seems to me to fail both in basis and result. Corssen’s 
elaborate treatment of vowel-intensification in the first volume of his new 
edition is not more satisfactory: and on this point I can refer to Curtius 
(Studien, 1. 2, p. 294), who, commenting on Corssen’s sanguine view of 
the result of his medley collection of long vowels in root-syllables suffixes 
and endings, points out that vowel-intensification is after all only a name 
for the fact that we often meet with a long vowel when we expect a short 
one.’? I am not greatly concerned to defend Corssen in this matter: and 
with Mr Roby’s pithy statement of the result of Corssen’s work I agree: 
the cause, however, is clearly the extreme disorganization of the Latin 
vocalism, which prevents us from discovering clear traces of a method 
undoubtedly found in closely cognate languages, and therefore certainly 
once operative in Latin also, although in a manner which was early ob- 
scured, and is now hardly traceable, I may say that Curtius, in the cri- 
ticism quoted above, seems to me to be referring to one part of Corssen’s 
work only, the ‘‘ Hinlautige Steigerung,” not to vowel-intensification in 
general: and even here specially to one point only, the long a in eram, 
eras, &c. Corssen compares (inter alia) &(c)no@a, &o. in Greek: and 
refers the long vowel to this principle. This explanation is certainly not 
satisfactory: but I do not know a better. That of Schleicher, that eram 
(for example) =es-ayd-m, seems to rest on no good analogy, 
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Greek we have the already often quoted /Au7, whence é\u- 
Tov, Aelrr@, A€XOLTTA; and nouns formed at each of the steps, 
Aeris, (at least in compounds,) for original Aev7-ri-s, and 
Nourr-6s: 4/7700, ErHov and miBaves, me(Om the verb, the 
noun qetOw and szrefoi-s (in compounds like aevoiSpotos 


applied to the sceptre, Ausch. Choeph. 362), zrémo0a, but 


no noun of the second step. Very frequently we do not 


find all the three stages exhibited in the verb; but there 
is generally some noun to supply the missing link. Thus 
from otiy we have éotiyov rarely, but otiyes (nom. 
plural); o7re¢yw commonly, but no perfect in ot: we have 
however the noun ototyos, to shew that the principle of 
the change was consciously held by the language, even 
when not fully employed. So from Vex “to look,” or 
“seem,” we find such forms as eixrov, the dual third 
person in Odyssey 1x. 27; no present elew in use, but 
excav “a semblance,” or “image:” and the second stage 
is evidenced by éoixa. Similarly from 4/c “to go,” we have 
imev, elut,and oluos, “a way.” »/xi “to lie,” is unrepre- 
sented in the simplest form, which is found in the Latin 
quies, but the first step is seen in the so-called perfect, 
but really present tense xeiuar, and the second in coitn and ~ 
xoiwaw. Good Latin examples are hard to find; indeed 
there is probably no verb which exhibits all the stages, 
for the Latin verb had no form to denote the completed 
action, and expressed the perfect merely by reduplicating 
the simple base of the momentary action; often in later 
times by the suffixes -vz and -sz for fur and est, the perfects 
of fu and ves respectively. It is to the nouns that we 
must look for traces of the second step, disguised of course 
by the Latin peculiarity of pronunciation, which changed 
ov into oe, and that sometimes into @ Thus fd pro- 
duces ftdes, feidus (in classical Latin fidus), and feido 
(fido), foidus (foedus). There is lecber whence liber, with 
the second step loébertas (Festus), that is loibertas. The 
root SPAK, to see, sank in Latin through /spec to spic: 


) from this we find in Latin picus: the German “specht” 
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shews that the s has been lost, as well as in our wood- 
“pecker:’’ and that + stood for e7 is most probable from 
the Umbrian peicos. The long 2 in suspicio is probably 
due to the same change. We have the first step in devco 
_(dico) from /dik; from 4/2, which is short in iter, comes 
evre (tre, “to go”): and we find in inscriptions also forms 
like veivos (vivus), leites (lites), deivos (divus), vetcos (vicus), 
which is formed from the same root as Foixos; but while 
the Latin raises the radical 7 one step, the Greek jumps 
to the second. The second stage is seen in moenera (from 
moinera), which again passed into miinera: and we find 
in inscriptions such forms as oznos, covravit, ortile, which 
appear in classical Latin as tnus, céiravit, and itile. In 
none of these cases, it is true, can we point to the radical 
vowel occurring in any Latin word, or indeed to the first 
steps e? in each case. Yet the analogy of fides, fidus and 
foedus,—coupled with the fact that the corruption in the 
Latin vowels is of such old date, that we cannot well 
expect many perfect examples of the principle, which 
yet the Italians must have once possessed in common 
with the Greeks,—may justify us in regarding them as 
isolated instances of vowel-intensification. 

Not seldom (considering the small number of cases in 
which this vowel-strengthening 1s traceable in Latin) az is 
found as an increase of 2, by the side of e2 and 07. These, 
as has been noticed by both Leo Meyer and Schleicher, 
are generally cases where the radical form had early falien 
into disuse; and the intensified form was therefore used 

without any sense of its relation to the original root, a 
root which must have ceased to occur at an early period 
of the Graeco-Italian history, before the application of e7 
and oz to denote the first and second steps respectively had 
become the established rule. Thus we deduce an Indo- 
European root 1DH, “to kindle,” from the Sanskrit ./indh, 
with the same sense (past part. iddha, that is 1idh+ta, in 
accordance with a euphonic law of the language). Now no 
word is found in either Greek or Latin which contains this 
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root in its simple form; but several which contain it 
raised a step, that is to as? in Greek and aed in Latin. 
Such are al@w, aifos and aifyp; aed-es’, aestus and aes- 
tas; in the last two d has passed into s before ¢ by the 
ordinary Latan rule. We must suppose therefore that at 
some very early period of the Graeco-Italian nationality 
the root idh was raised to aidh, from which came the 
above-mentioned words; that the simple form of the root 
then was lost, so entirely that no tenses formed from it 
occur under the'verb ai@w, of which only the present and 
imperfect, that is the present and past continuous, are 
found. The principle of the intensification is lost; the 
formal result alone remains. The increase of sound may 
be even older than the Graeco-Italian period, for we find 
from the same root (which however is very barren except 
in Greek and Latin) the Sanskrit noun édhas, “ fire-wood,” 
and the O. H. G. eit, “fire?:” in that case the root idh 
may have been lost immediately after the first separation 
of the Eastern and Western nations, 

The Latin has some examples to shew where the ori- 
ginal and the intensified base are both preserved: of 
course at has passed into ae. Such are mis-er and maes- 
tus: perhaps also imitor and aem-ulus: a similar process 
of formation is claimed for Scaevus (oxatds), laevus (Aatds), 
and caecus® from SKI, whence oxca and our “sky” (through 
the sense of shadow, cloud, cloudy sky—natural in the 
north). Grimm’s law is violated because of the initial s. 
A root 1G, to shake, occurs as ig in Sanskrit: this 
would give by a natural transition the Latin aeger, aegro- 
tus, &c.; the Greek a’yis, whether the shield or the thun- 
derbolt, and alryetpos, the quivering tree‘. Caedo may be 

1 Was aedes ‘‘ the place of a fire,’’ taken by the Latins alone to denote 
a house, because of the fires necessary to counteract the malaria of the 
plains of Latium? Or was it originally, as in classical times, a temple, 
from the use of fire in sacrifice? Then it would pass to the general sig- 
nification of ‘‘a building,” and the plural ‘the buildings” be used for 
the more extensive family house, like é¢éuo: in the Greek tragedians. 


2 See Schleicher, Curtius, Gr. Ht. p. 225. 
5p. 91, “ Corss. 1. 376, 
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raised from the same root as oyefw: the original & is seen| °# 
in oxivdarapos. Laetus may shew the same root as 
priya, dear, in Sanskrit, d/Aos, Goth. frijon, our “ friend.” 
Whether aiwy, aeuom, are formed by the same method 
from I “to go” with suffix -van, seems to me doubtful. 
Quantitative increase in this scale is found to some extent 
in both languages, but more in the Latin. Thus from 
Vkla (é-«rAlOnv) we have xdirus and cliuos, cAivw and de- 
clino; P0ivw is regular in Homer (though not in Attic, 
like many similar verbs): but @@tciuSporos is curious in 
a base of that sort which nearly always follows the radical 
quantity: /kri gives xpivw, crimen, &c.; s/t gives uitis, 
uimen, and probably also winwm, the name for the climb- 
ing tree first, then the produce of its fruit. 

Perfect examples of intensification in the w-scale are | (iii) The 
more difficult to find, even in Greek. We have from | 4-8 
VérxvO 7AvOov, érev(P)couat and eiAndovfa, where both 
steps occur. We have from /duy, éfuyov and devyo, but 
the perfect is only wéfevya; nor does the higher form 
seem to occur in any noun. So also from /ov was formed 
cevw, and from /yv, yevw, where the uv however passed 
into the digamma, which was lost in common Greek, and 
xéw remained: but we still have yevow in the future. 
Similarly from /é&v is Few. From /pu and ./7vvu we have, 
beside péw and arvéw, peta and zrvetua as first steps, then 
pon (for poFn that is fou+~y), wvon (avoFn, mvov-+7) for 
second steps: similarly £oavoy from /&v. The two steps 
are found without any radical form occurring in o7revda, 
amovdn: it is probable however from the identity of mean- 
ing that the simple form is found in the Latin stud-cum, 
and there are examples of the transition from r to 7. So 
also we find axoXovPos beside xéXevOos, where the simple 
form is very uncertain’. 

In classical Latin all distinction between the two steps | 
is lost, because both ew and ow passed into % From /flul 
we find fle(u)-o, where the uw afterwards dropped out, as 

1 See Benfey, Gr. Wurz. Lexicon, u. 319. 
P. E, VS 
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U intensi- 


fied to au. 


was natural between two vowels; though it might equally 
well, and perhaps at first did, take the vowel sound: from 
the same root we have flou-ius, a river, and flimen, where 
the step is uncertain. There is the same uncertainty 
about nutus from NU; we have ev in vevw, According to 
Corssen the u has very frequently fallen out after 0; e.g. 
in po(u)-ena, from PU, to cleanse, in ptitus and the nomi- 


nal verb piito, to clear, physically, a vine, and mentally, 


any subject thought over (putare ratvones, to clear one’s 
accounts, is transitional between the two), and the long 
u in ptrus and pimnio is doubtless from a similar oe, 
a diphthong which however itself more commonly arises 
from ot. Similarly from MU we have mo(u)-erus or mitrus. 
Corssen has recovered from inscriptions old proper names, 
such as Teurisci, Leucesie (apparently from .LUK, whence 
Aevxos), and the Greeks transliterated Lucius into Aevxtos, 
which however may be only on analogy. Ow is found 
more frequently in the inscriptions, as Loucina, Loucama, 
tous (for tus, wris), coudex, &c. For duco we find douco, 
where we should rather have expected deuco as the first 
step: perhaps ow superseded in this and other places an 
original eu, by the assimilating force of the wu upon the e'. 

Just as in the 2-scale we found an archaic increase to 
at, so also we find aw in the w-scale: a good instance is 
seen in avéivw and augeo, the simplest form of which, UG, 
is preserved in wy-t-ns and Sanskrit ug-ra, “powerful.” 
The sense “to increase” was probably the original one’; 
but while the simple form in Greek and Latin was re- 
stricted to bodily growth and health, the strengthened 
form retained the wider sense, and the connection between 
the two was lost. Navis, vavs, may come from a root nu 
(Schleicher) or snu (Curtius); the original s however must 
have been lost in all the languages. The Latin Aurora 
was originally Aws-osa, a strengthened form from Us, “to 
burn,” already mentioned. SKU, to cover, is seen in oxKev- 
os, and in «xev-Owm with the loss of the s: which has also 

1 Schleicher, p. 93. 2 Gr. Et. No. 159. 
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fallen off in cau-os, cau-ea, caulae, &c., all apparently from 
the same root. From Lu to wash (as in li-ere, and Av- 
@pov), we have lau-tus (but in Greek Aov-ew): from RU, 
seen in wovw, we have raucus: from PU to strike (Greek 
qa(F)-iw) we have pau-ire and pau-imentum: from the 
other PU mentioned above we have pa-eni-teé, as well as 
o-ena: there seems to be even a third root of the same 
form, expressing rottenness, in pi-tris, pa-edor, and pis, 
pu-tere: it is the German faul, our “foul,” in the old 
sense of crumbling, decayed, which it retains in Cumber- 
land, e.g. Foulsyke: apparently also Foulmire, for foul 
mere, not far from Cambridge. The derivatives of KUP, to 
trade, are numerous, the simple form may be found in cup- 
20, and is in cawp-o and cop-a, where the change from au to 
o is regular: but a comparison of xaz-ndos would seem to 
shew that the original form was KAP: and this is confirmed 
by the Teutonic: in O. H.G. we have chauf-an, and also 
kouf-6n, the modern kaufen: in Danish we have Copen- 
hagen: the variations in English of this root are well 
known; the names “Chapman,” “Copeman,” and probably 
“Cooper;” the market places, “Cheapside,” “Chepstow” 
(contrast Stow-market), “Chipping” Norton; and the verbs 
to chaffer and to chop (of horses, or of the wind)’. 

There is the same quantitative increase of U as of 1; 
that is, we often find &% both in Greek and Latin, without 
being able to say it is a contraction of au, eu, or ou. Thus 
we have gvais but didrov, xttos but cxidtos, from SKU 
mentioned above: from DHU we have @vos but Oiuds, and 
in Latin fumus and funus: we have riber and rupes, Ri- 
pilius and riipes, proniiba and nibo. : 


1 See Isaac Taylor, Words and Places, p. 394. 
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NOTE ON CHAPTER VI. 


Prof. Whitney dissents from the view which I have given 
in this Chapter of Dynamic change. He writes': “A marked 
tendency in the best modern researches, if we are not mistaken, 
is towards the entire elimination of the symbolical element 
from the history of the languages of our family, and the recog- 
nition of all internal change, whether of vowel or of consonant, 
as at first only the accidental accompaniment of external accre- 
tion, or its remoter euphonic consequence: even though some- 
times seized upon later by the language-making faculty, and 
turned to account in a secondary way, or inorganically.” In 
other words, he thinks that all so-called dynamic change was 
originally phonetic : as some changes (afterwards used dynami- 
cally) undoubtedly were. His arguments are put very briefly, 
but they deserve careful consideration, and are chiefly these : 

(i) ‘ Vowel change comes along with the ordinary means 
of external derivation.” For example, in the instance given in 
the text, where vid is changed to veda and vaidika, there is in 
each case a suffix added, as well as a vowel-change*. What 
reason is there, he asks, to regard the vowel-change as all im- 
portant, the suffix as mere machinery ? 

(ii) ‘ Vowel-change is not to be brought into any defina- 
ble relation with ideas or classes of ideas, as their expression.” 
That is, if we take again an example already given, there is no 
intelligible gradation of idea conveyed by the modification of 
vowels in fides, feidus, fordus. 


1 In a very courteous review of the first edition of this book, in the 
Journal of the American Oriental Society for 1870. 

2 This indeed is not always so. Thus in Sanskrit, from Buddha is 
formed Bauddha, a Buddhist, with no further suffix. Prof. Whitney will 
not hold, I imagine (with Sanskrit grammarians), that in such cases 
there has been a ‘‘lopa,” i.e. that a suffix has been put on, only to be 
knocked off again. This shews that a suffix was not absolutely necessary : 
though no doubt it is far more often used than not, 
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In reply, I have no doubt that all suffixes once had a mean- 
ing. But it certainly seems to me that such meaning was com- 
monly (if not universally) lost before the stage of language of 
which we are nqw treating. The Indo-European language, at 
the earliest:period when we become acquainted with it, had 
passed out of the stage at which each formative accretion had a 
sbparate and intelligible meaning, when it could be stripped off 
again at pleasure from the root, and used separately. This 
question has been frequently raised already, and I can only 
refer back to what I have said at pp. 50—52, respecting the 
origin of the suffixes: see especially the discussion on ma and 
ta, Therefore it seems to me that the change of meaning must 
be looked for, either not at all or very slightly, in the suffix ; 
and, either altogether or principally, in the vowel-change. 

The second argument is more important. In the nouns it 
certainly must be allowed that the motive of the change is no 


longer traceable with any certainty. But in the verbs the | 


vowel-change does seem to have been consciously used for a 
’ special purpose, that of denoting different stages of action. I 
grant that there are many irregularities in the application of 
the principle, chiefly in the a-class, but also in the others. 
Still, I think that the principle is sufficiently traceable: and 
its use is parallel to that of reduplication : that certainly must 
have been performed consciously at first ; and this seems to me 
to remove any a priori objection to vowel-change having at 
first been conscious too. It may be said that changes purely 
phonetic in their origin have been employed afterwards dyna- 
mically. This I have myself assumed in the change of A to 
a,é,o. But if the change from 2 to ai and oz be phonetic, it is 
one which to the best of my knowledge has no parallel in any 
Indo-European language. It is an increase of sound which 
certainly requires some explanation. Sometimes vowels are 
modified by contiguous consonants: thus, in Gothic, « and wu 
become az and aw before rand h. But this change of which 
we are speaking is not confined to any special combination ; it 
occurs before any consonant indifferently. I have already said 
that I do not think it can be traced to accent: and that I hold 
Corasen’s view to be probable, that accent and vowel-change 
were employed quite independently of each other. 
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The confusion of use in Greek and Latin, where the vowel- 
system had been increased by é and 4, is much greater than in 
Sanskrit, which remained nearer to the original language. This 


shews that we are justified in not regarding the irregularities of 


later times as a conclusive argument against the regular appli- 
cation of the principle in simpler days. The lapse of time must 
tend ever more and more to obscure the “symbolical element 
of language.” The principle of decay has been at work as now 
from the very beginning of all speech. But there must have 
been a creative epoch or epochs also. 

Since then I seem to myself to see in these changes a dyna- 
mic principle, however often obscured, and as I know of no rea- 
sonable explanation which can be given of the change if merely 
phonetic, I still adhere to the account which I gave in my first: 
edition. I consider, however, that the question is one of much 


uncertainty : neither view admits of any positive proof. 


CHAPTER VII. 


VOWEL-CHANGE, 


WE have now cleared the way for the discussion of the 
nature and extent of phonetic variation in Greek and 
Latin—such change of sound as was originally caused 
purely by the desire for easier articulation, and was not 
intended to denote any modification of idea, though the 
new forms may in some few cases have been afterwards 


so employed. Two different sets of phenomena resulted. 


from this striving for ease of sound. Either a new sound 
was substituted for the old more difficult sound; in which 
case we have the result of Weak’ Articulation: or in con- 
sequence of a lazy, perhaps sometimes drawling pronun- 
ciation, an entirely new sound became heard in connection 
with an old one—a sound to which I have already applied 
the expressive term of Prof. Curtius, “parasitic;” such 
cases will be considered separately under the head of 
Indistinct Articulation. 

Again, Weak Articulation may be viewed under four 
different aspects. In all the tendency is the same; but 
the results are different from the modifying effect of 
neighbouring sounds in certain cases. Sometimes there 
seems to be no such cause; here we have cases of pure 


1 By the term weak I do not intend to imply any weakness in the cha- 
racter of the speaker. I mean that the organs are put into a position in 
which less exertion is called forth than the old sound requires: and 
therefore a new sound is the result. This, I think, may fairly be called 
weak articulation, whether the speaker be a lazy man who desires to save 
his trouble, or a busy man who desires to save his time, or an excitable 
man whose muscles are not under his own control. In each case the 
organs are not put into the position they ought to be in, but into an 
easier one. 
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weakening—the substitution of a weaker for a stronger 
sound ; for no reason that we can see but the inability 
of the people to pronounce the old one, as in the case of 
the Greek spirants. Such weakenings are generally very 
old: the sound thus affected is found in a weakened form 
throughout the whole language, not merely in dialects 
of it. Sometimes, on the other hand, we find thoroughly 


| capricious affections of particular sounds which generally 


remain unaffected, as for example when a in Greek is 
weakened to u—a rare change, but not peculiar to any one 
dialect—or to v, which is almost confined to Aeolic. But 
neither in the regular, nor yet in these last irregular 
“sporadic” changes (I adopt another term of Prof. Cur- 
tius) is there any visible effect produced by adjoining 
sounds: and this class of changes, the motive for which 
lies in the sound itself, will be considered first under the 
head of Substitution. 

When this substitution has gone to the utmost length 


‘and the sound has perished altogether; or where there 


has been no substitution, but a too difficult combination 
of sounds has been accidentally produced and one conse- 
quently has fallen out; or where a particular sound was 


either difficult, or disagreeable to the feeling of the lan- 


guage, to produce at the end of a word—the part which 
is always more exposed to phonetic influences than any 
other; under these circumstances we have our second 
head—Loss. | 

So far the tendency of the change has been all in one 
direction. We have had not only an easier sound pro- 
duced by it, but also a weaker sound. The course of 
phonetic degradation has been down the list of sounds 
arranged in order of strength: and though the scale may 
vary in particular details for different languages—for ex- 
ample, the vowel-scale is not quite the same in Greek and 
in Latin—yet 1t remains constant for each language. We 
now come to a different cause of change—the influence 
of neighbouring sounds. Here the operation of the main 
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principle is no longer uniform. It’is true that the change 
always produces an easier sound: but it is a matter of 
indifference whether that easier sound is brought about 
by weakening a strong to correspond with an adjacent 
weak letter, as Soy-wa from Sox, rooci from 7roé-a1, or by 
strengthening a weak sound for a similar reason, as Aex-Tos 
from dey, Térta-pes from tet-Fa-pes. The change indeed 
is almost always from a stronger to a weaker letter, except 
in cases of inflection or formation, such as AéAex-Tae or 
Aex-TOs: and in these it is clear that the importance of 
keeping the suffix uncorrupted was felt (both in Greek 
and Latin) to outweigh all other considerations; and 
therefore Aey-ros did not become Aeydos, as might have 
been expected. But in all such apparent exceptions the 
great principle of phonetic change was kept in the spirit, 
though not in the letter. These variations are, as a rule, 
later than those mentioned under the first two heads: 
they are often historically traceable. They are also not 
so universal; not so essential a part of the character of 
the language as a whole. Rather they are among the 
distinguishing marks of dialects. No doubt “euphonic 
changes,” as they are called in grammars, such as doypna 
and Aextos, fractus and seymentum (from /sec), are found 
universally enough. But where the principle has acted. 
to its fullest extent; where two sounds have not merely: 
drawn nearer to each other, but have become identical ;‘ 
we commonly find its action limited to one or two dialects. 
Thus rértapes or texoapes is Attic, but téropes is Doric, 
and arioupes old Ionic: xrévyw is Aeolic for xrev-yw, but 
.is not found in any other dialect. In all such cases we 
have to do merely with a growing tendency, spreading 
indeed more and more over the whole language, but acting 
most irregularly, attacking a combination of sounds in 
one word but leaving it in- another, even in the mouth of 
the same speaker; yet still acting more frequently in 
one district than another, and so tending to produce a 
“dialect”"—the title we give to the result of a bundle of 
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3. Assimé- 
lation. 


4, Dissi- 
milation. 


tendencies often contradictory, and rarely fully developed, 
which is yet sufficiently distinct from other results simi- 
larly produced to require a separate name’, 

Neighbouring sounds then affect each other, and thus 
modify the action of our principle of phonetic change. 
They do this in two distinct ways. First,, when two 
dissimilar sounds meet, and it is difficult to pronounce 
both clearly, one assimilates the other—more or less per- 
fectly—to itself: and so we get our third head—Asswmni- 
lation. 

Secondly, when two similar sounds occur close together, 
and where a considerable effort is required to place the 
organs of speech twice consecutively in the same or a 
similar position, the opposite result to the last is pro- 
duced ;—which gives us our fourth head— Dissimilation. 

I shall consider the operation of these four tendencies 
on Greek and Latin together. I do so, partly because the 
relative strength and weakness of the two languages will 
be seen better in this way than if I treated them separately; 
but my principal reason is this: I hope in this way to 
make more evident the reason of the changes which I 
have to enumerate; to throw some light on the general 
principles of language, not merely give a list of the changes 
found in two. For these principles are universal princi- 

1 Prof. Ernst Curtius, in his History of Greece (Vol. 1. p. 27, Eng. 
trans.), says that Aeolic is not a dialect like the Doric and Ionic, on the 
ground that it varies in the different regions in which it is found, and 
has no universally prevalent type. I do not understand this distinction. 
Do the Aeolic of Asia and the Aeolic of Boeotia differ more than the 
Doric of Crete and the Doric of Syracuse? No doubt, if we regard a 
dialect as the result of homogeneous tendencies, we shall find many 
things contradictory in the Aeolic, which cannot be reduced to any “ fixed 
law of sounds.” But this is true of every dialect. Every dialect is some- 
times strong, sometimes weak, even in the same class of formations, in 
consequence of the incomplete action of the tendencies which produced 
it. If these tendencies had been fully developed, it would have been no 
more & dialect, but a distinct language. In truth, instead of restricting 
the Greek dialects to two, it would be wiser to extend their number. 
Doric includes at least two very marked varieties, Aeolic three: of these, 
the Doric of Sparta differs not very much from the Aeolic of Boeotia: so 
that it would not be unscientific to speak of five distinct dialects, without 


taking into account the varieties of the Ionic. At any rate Aeolic has as 
good a claim to be a generic title as Doric. See page 28, 
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ples: they act on every language, not least upon our own: 
and they will be best understood by observing their action 
in as wide a field as possible. I shall be obliged indeed 
to consider vowel-change and consonantal change sepa- 
rately, each under the four forms I have mentioned, 
because the attempt to combine them would practically 
create confusion. 

The following are the general results to which our 
investigation will lead us with respect to Greek and Latin. 
We shall find the first tendency—that which leads to 
substitution—is felt very considerably in both languages ; 
that it affects the Latin vowels much more than those of 
the Greek ; the consonants about equally; but not quite 
the same consonants in the two languages. The second is 
rarely felt in Greek whether among vowels or consonants, 
and is always more or less reducible to rule: whereas it 
is constant and highly irregular in its operation on the 
Latin. The third and fourth are utterly powerless over 
the strong Greek vowel-system: whilst they affect the 
Latin vowels more than those of any other Indo-European 
language: on the other hand, the Greek consonants have 
suffered more from Assimilation than the Latin. 

The history of the symbols employed in the Greek 
and Latin alphabets cannot be given at any length; 
indeed it does not properly belong to my subject: but 
a very brief account may be given, because we shall find 
in each language some symbols which do not denote 
Indo-European sounds. The Greek symbols so far as r, 
with the exception perhaps of &, are Hebrew or Phe- 
nician*: Prof. Key has pointed out in his treatise on the 
Alphabet, that the Phoenician forms are commonly the 
older: and in general the Greek forms correspond best 
to them, but not always. The peculiar Semitic faucals, 
called in Hebrew Aleph, He, and Ayin, were not 


1 The sounds of course were not borrowed with the symbols: these 
were Indo-European, and had probably been represented before by dif- 
ferent symbols. The new ones came into use doubtless in commercial 
intercourse, 
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wanted in the Greek, and the symbols were used for the 
vowels a, ¢, 0, as both their position in the alphabet and 
their shape prove: ayin indeed differs considerably from 0, 
but the Phoenician character agrees with it’. The ‘od, 
which was not needed for the lost y, became iwra: but 
there were sufficient traces in Greece of the w-sound to 
require the service of vau, i.e. F: there was therefore ne 
symbol left to denote w: a new one was accordingly added 
at the end of the alphabet, which, as Prof. Key has pointed. 
out, agrees well enough with the Hebrew form of ayin, as 
distinct from the Phoenician: but it cannot be traced. 

The symbol H (the Hebrew guttural cheth) was used 


| at first by the Greeks to. denote their own spirant h, the 


history of which was very different, until the use of a 
symbol was no longer felt to be necessary. It was pro- 
bably called Heta, afterwards Eta. The history of Omega 
is uncertain: the two symbols w and © seem rather dis- 
tinct: the former is probably only oo, joined together, 
compare our w or “double u.” The symbols although 
not introduced into Athens till 403 B.c. yet seem to have 
been employed earlier in the east of Greece, even where 
e and o were regularly used for long or short e oro. This 
is at least not opposed to the theory that 7 and w had 
rather a different quality from e and o. 

The symbols ® and X are found in the oldest inscrip- 
tions, and also ¢s for as or yy, and ys for «s or &. This 
seems to point to a time when there were no separate 
symbols for k and kh, p and ph. The conjecture may be 
allowed, that ¢ and y belonged to the older Greek alpha- 
bet which the Phoenician superseded, perhaps with the 
values p and &, Both the form and name of 6 correspond 
to the Hebrew Teth, and its position in the alphabet is 
conclusive. It is not used for 7, as ¢@ and y are for + 
and «. ‘These three aspirates of the Greek were not 
taken by the Romans when they borrowed the Doric 
alphabet used at Cumae and the other Greek towns of 

1 See Key, p. 80. 
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South-west Italy and Sicily. They did however borrow 
the symbol y at some later date, as appears from its 
position at the end of the Roman alphabet, but before the 
period when & was adopted in Greece, for there is no 
evidence that 2 in Latin was ever either an aspirate or a 
breath. The change of the value of the symbol in Latin 
is strange, and cannot be explained with certainty: Prof. 


Key* conjectures plausibly that zs, which is found in the | . 


oldest Latin inscriptions’ may have been a copy of the 
same combination which, as before observed, was found 
in Greece instead of «a: then, since y (the guttural aspi- 
rate) was never found in Latin except in this particular 
combination, it naturally suggested the following >; which 
‘thus became superfluous and was dropped. The later 
Greek symbol & does not agree with the Hebrew Samech 
(in the place of which it stands) either in form or in 
power: I would again hazard the conjecture that it may 
be a relic of an older alphabet, put into the place of that 
first of the three sibilants, which were not all required by 
the Greeks. 

The Dorians had two symbols for s, } and M, which 
in form come nearest to the Phcenician equivalents of 
the Hebrew Tsadi and Shin. The Umbrian also and 
Etrurian have two symbols: the Oscan and Latin dropped 
the second. The M, like Shin, was perhaps equivalent 
to sh, a sound not: required by the Greeks (at least origin- 
ally), nor by the Latins. The form and place of San cor- 
respond to shin, the name looks more like Zain, as Dr. 
Donaldson holds’. The histary indeed both of the forms 
and names of the sibilants is obscure. Sigma was origin- 
ally st: san is preserved in cauddpas, and in the name 
Sampi of the symbol 4, which was also an easier way 
of writing sp, just as y (which survived) was a simpler 
form of ps. 


1 Ibid. p. 108. 2 KE. g. Maxsumus. 
8 See his account in the New Cratylus, p. 176, which differs to some 
extent from that here given. 
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Z corresponds in place and moderately in form to Zain 
(sounded dz). The sound may have varied in Greek, 
where it always represents some phonetic corruption, 
as will appear in its place. It occurs (as weak s) in Oscan 
and perhaps in old Latin: this will be discussed below. _ 

Koppa was retained by the Dorians, and universally 
in the table of numerals for 90. It passed with the rest 
of the Doric alphabet into Latin, as Q. 

- The Latin F and H stand for lost aspirates: the F 
representing in form the F (i.e. w), for which the Latins 
regarded V as a sufficient representative: and the H in its 
old force. 

The symbols y and Z in classical Latin were borrowed 
from the Greek, to express those Greek sounds which had 
no exact representatives in Latin. This new Z differed 
from the old z mentioned above, i.e. from the French z: 
being the Greek & whatever that was, dz or the French 
or English j. 

I shall take the four heads of vowel-change in a 
slightly different order from that given in my sketch above, 
as follows: Substitution, Assimilation, Dissimilation, Loss. 
This will be found most convenient for the Latin. 


I. SUBSTITUTION. 
1. Splitting of the A-sound. 


I shall commence with the most universal and most 
important change, that of Indo-European A into d, & 6 in 
Graeco-Italian, and @ into d, @,6. I will give such evi- 
dence as can be given for the sound of these letters at 
the end of the section. There seems no reason to believe 
that this change was anything but phonetic. Short e and 
o are not raised powers of any of the simple vowels; and 
a, with which they are certainly connected, is heavier than 
either of them, the order in respect of weight being a, 0, 


Substitution. 


e; which is preserved in the conservative Latin. In 
Greek indeed, as I have mentioned above, the three 
vowels seem to be used in the a-scale, a being the radi- 
cal; and e and o the first and second steps respectively. 
That o is heavier than e is best seen by comparing the 
same formations in Sanskrit and in Greek; thus jajana= 
yéyova, where the short a of the Sanskrit is equivalent 
to e, and long a to 0; similarly bhardmi = dépa, but bhara 
= popos. 

It was to be expected @ priori that the strongest and 
by far the commonest vowel of the original speech would 
be more corrupted in use than any other. Instances of 
its variation are common enough within our own island. 
The full sound of the a is more commonly retained in 
Scotland, whilst in England it has been thinned down to 
the e-sound, though spelt generally as a, and sometimes 
changed to 0; in which case the Scotch frequently shews 
the e-sound, spelt as ae or at. Thus the original na is 
still found in Scotland, but it is more commonly nae 
(e-sound); whilst as in England we have the same sound, 
nay, beside no. Scotch awd is English away. Twa is two, 
snaw is snow; but darth (e-sound again) is both, latth is 
loth, gae is go. In none of these changes is there anything 
dynamic: they are purely phonetic variations. 

These instances would shew that this variation was not 
confined to the Graeco-Italian. It extended over all the 
European peoples; no doubt very gradually. Ihave already 
said it 1s not found in Sanskrit, which has no @ or 6, and 
its é, 6 are equivalents of at,au. It has therefore been 
inferred that the tendency was not felt till after the sepa- 
ration of the East from the West’. This seems at variance 
with the theory, that the North European families parted 
off from the Eastern, before the nations of Southern 
Europe had left them ; since this change is certainly found 
in meinbers of the Teutonic and Sclavonic groups. How 
is this difficulty to be solved? Was there some connec- 

1 By Curtius, Gr. Et. p. 88, 
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tion again formed between the Germans and the Greeks 
after their first parting? Nothing would seem more im- 
probable. Was this vowel-change the result of indepen- 
dent phonetic action in the separated peoples? This 
again. is hard to believe, when we see the simple words 


‘|and roots which exhibit the same variation: but it is not 


impossible. The vowels ¢ and o are produced by the first 
change in Greek and Latin, and afterward sink to s and v: 
but in North European nations it is generally e which is 
developed from 7, and o from wu. The 6 of the Sclavonic 
must have been developed after the separation of ‘that 
language from the Lithuanian. The Keltic agrees in the 
tendency of its vowel change mainly with the Teutonic: 
yet @ in it could pass directly into e and 0°. These facts 
shew that different languages could arrive at the same 
sounds in different ways. Still I think it not impossible 
that a tendency to the change we are discussing may have 
existed even before the first separation. We can well 
imagine that there may even then have been dialectical 
differences, distinguishing to some extent the fathers of 
the future nations. The causes producing these dif- 
ferences need not have acted uniformly: while the ances- 
tors of the Hindus and Greeks agreed in most points, the 
ancestors of the Greeks and the Germans may have agreed 


‘!in one. This partial action would be quite in accordance 


History of 
the change 
fromA toe. 


with what I have said above about the formation of dia- 
lects within the Greek. 

The weakening from a to e clearly was the first in 
time. It has spread more widely than that from a to o 
over the Western languages, and is also more prevalent in 
particular languages. Thus (to borrow one or two exam- 
ples from Curtius) we find that from Indo-European 
dakan, “ten,” have come Greek déxa, Latin decem, O. H. G. 
zehan, Gothic tathun (modified from tuhun by the phonetic 
law of the language by which 2 and u become az and au 
before and h), Sclavonic desetz: also from sad, “to sit,” 

1 Ebel, Celt. Stud. p. 121. 
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Greek é0s, Latin sedes, Gothic sita, Lithuanian sedmi. 
It will be observed that the Sclavo-Lithuanian agrees with 
the Greek and Latin: in the Teutonic family while the Old 
High German has e the Gothic has 7. This 7 is sometimes 
said to be weakened from e, as also u from o’; but it is 
strange that the middle step should have passed away with- 
out a trace of it being left, for there is no @ or d in Gothic. 
It is possible that this tendency was not fally developed 
within the Teutonic race till Goths were distinct from 
Germans, after which time each people carried out the 
change in its own way. At all events the use of 4 and u 
in Gothic is very parallel to that of ¢ and o in Greek’. 
The tendency then to let a sink into e was clearly 
strong among the Western peoples before their separation. 
Traces of the change from a to o are much harder to find. 
Thus® Bovs and bos are the O. H. G. chuo, Slavonic govedo. 
But whilst aktan is octo in Graeco-Italian, no vowel-change 
is to be seen in the Gothic ahtau, or Lithuanian asztuni ; 
ovis, “a sheep,” is avis in Gothic and Lithuanian as much 
as in Sanskrit: the Sanskrit afisa is duos and wmerus 
(where the w is derived from 0), but remains amsa in 
Gothic: similarly we find wAévn and ulna, but Gothic 
aleina, German elle. This tendency had scarcely begun 
to act at the time of the separation of the Northern and 
-Southern peoples: it was then checked in the North, 
while circumstances, which we cannot now certainly ascer- 
tain, favoured its development among the Graeco-Italian 
people. It was more developed within the Northern races 
by the Sclavo-Lithuanian than by the Teutonic. Thus 
ost is Sclavonic for an “axle,” which has a in all the other 


1 As by Curtius, Gr. Et. p. 88. 

7 Thus in Greek we had beside radical rpag, the stems rped and 
ztpop. Similarly in Gothic, the Indo-Eur. panpu, ‘‘to bind,’? becomes 
a/band, whence bandi, “a band” or “bond,” and bandja, *‘a prisoner :” 
the present of the verb is binda (analogous to tpédw): and though band, 
‘*T bound,”’ does not correspond to rérpoga, but rather to érpagoy, yet 
bundum, “‘we bound,” gives the required analogy—i:wu::;e:0o, This 
band (cingular) stands to bundum (plural) as olda to tdper, 

3 Curtius, Gr. Et. p. 88. 
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languages: aga, a goat (aif, &c.) is ozys in Lithuanian : 
agni, fire, is Sclavonic ognt. We may now trace the pro- 


gress of both changes among that people a little closer. 


The change from a to e had passed widely over the 
language (as we should naturally have expected) before its 
division into Greek and Latin. It had seized on far the 
greater number of roots. As had become es; AD, “to 
eat,” was ed; BHAR was bher, &c. Even the suffixes had. 
in numerous cases been affected by it. Thus patar had 
become pater, -tara was -tero (Se£i-repo-, dex-tero-), -mana 
was ~meno- as in 8:50-pevo-, vertu-m(e)no-; though in this 
and similar words, alwmnus, columna, the e fell out alto- 
gether after passing through intermediate 7, which sur- 
vives in terminus and femina. , 

Still there are many words which either had not been 
attacked before the separation, or in which the “feeling” 
of one or other of the languages (one would like to 
naturalise, for it is impossible to translate, the admirable 
German “Sprachgefiihl”) preserved the older a. Thus 
we see magnus still retaining the old vowel, while the 
Greek péyas has yielded; compare also anguis with éyss, 
manere with péveyv: on the other hand, the Greek ig 
more faithful in keeping é-Aayus by lewis, dynv by egenus: 
at and et are both found by the side of Sanskrit atha and 
atx, It is interesting also to observe how the less culti- 
vated dialects of the same language clung to the older 
form. Thus we find the Doric rpadw by the Attic tpéda; 
lapés by tepos, and many others. In all such cases the 
Attic may have the weaker form; but we may well say 
that its weakness is oftentimes its strength, when we re- 
member how it can employ its old and new forms to ex- 
press different orders of action. 

Those roots which preserved the old a intact seem to 
have been most commonly those which contained a gut- 
tural. This we should expect, the position of the organs 
being: similar in the formation of the two sounds. Thus 
AK, the widely-spread root denoting “sharpness,” never 
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sank to either ek or ok with the short vowel: wxvs and 
6ci-or probably came through d. Compare the numerous 
derivatives dxwyv, axwxn, axpos; acus, acuo, actes, &c. 
Similarly AG, PAG, TAG retain. the a in both languages, 
as it was in the original. Sometimes however a sinks 
to e even before the guttural: as in equus, (akva), and 
even to ¢ in im7os: AG becomes nryéowas in Attic. More- 
over we find a@ in many cases where this explanation 
is not applicable. Thus ambhd (dudo, ambo), ambhi 
(aul, amb-), are examples of the retention of the original 
vowel in Graeco-Italian, while the influence of the labials | 
m and bh has produced ubhdu (Sk.), uba (Zend), oba |. 
(Sclav.); ambhi has become umbi in Old Saxon, umpz 
in O. H. G. (modern German um). 

The transition from a to o is a much less accomplished 
fact. That it took place in Graeco-Italian times is shewn 
by the o occurring in both languages in many certainly 
old words: as 6Fis=ous: BoFo-=bovi-; in both of these 
cases the o is already due to the following v. Further, 
6xTo = octd, Souos=domus; ofc is answered by odor ; 
dpvupat by orior ; datéov by os(s); dace (cxue) by oculus ; 
ors by opimus. Still the list is not great, especially of 
roots: and there are many examples which shew how| 
partially the tendency acted. Thus we have da-re by | 
the side of 6&2-86-vat, asinus by dvos (for ds-vos), lauere | ; 
by Aovew (=AcFew): whilst the Greek presents the origi-| 
nal form in padaxos (Latin mollis), in xapdia (Latin |. 
cord-), and others. We find the Greek dialects wavering: 
thus the Lesbian in general takes the a: as in the Aeolic |: 
poem which comes at the end of the Theokritean idylls we |" 
have ouvacOnv for avapvacOjvat and dprrerov for dpzrerov’; | | 
so Hesychius (dpzerov = ixrivos in Cretan): the word has |: 
nothing to do with épzrerov, which gives no sort of sense: | ' 
and in Sappho’s first fragment ovia. occurs for avia (1. 3)*. |. 
We have Spoxos (2. 7), and év=ava is very frequent in|. 


1 Theok. xxrx. 26 and 13. See Ahrens, 1. 77, note. 
2 For other examples, see Ahrens, 1. 76, 
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Lesbian inscriptions. But in the numerals we find the 
Doric Fixate corresponding to the Attic eixoot: on the 
other hand, the vowel of réccapes is older than that of 
the Doric réropes. And a similar wavering in the Attic 
is shewn by forms like Aéawa (for old Aeav-ya) by the 
side of NeovT-; TexTaivopat (for rexrav-yo-pat) by texrovr-, 
Sanskrit takshan. As a general rule, however, the Doric 
is distinguished from the Attic by the a- forms: thus we 
have arepos, ‘Iapwv, &c. on good inscriptions: ya for ye 
1s universal both in Doric and Aeolic: we also find forms 
like tpayw and tpadw in Theokritus and Pindar; but 
these last may be due to the over-subtlety of grammarians. 
Traces of the same change within the Latin may be seen 
in portio compared with pars; scob-s (by scabere), and 
especially in proper names, as Valerius and Volesus, Fabius 
and Fovius. In these last it is impossible that the change 
should have been dynamic, they are probably dialectical 
varieties, like Claudius and Clodius, Labici and Lauici, 
&c.: but this may have been the case with scobs, &c. 

O is most commonly employed by the Greek in suf- 
fixes. Thus the original navas becomes véFos, and the 
old Latin agrees in presenting nouos, weakened afterwards 
to nouus. So also patar-as (genitive of patar) becomes 
mrarep-6s ; ; in Latin this termination has further passed 
into 7: pat(e)ris. In both Greek and Latin the formative 
suffix os (originally as) for neuter nouns sank to es in the 
oblique cases: thus yévos, genitive yéve(o)os: genus (origi- 
nally genos), generis, for genesis. The suffix as is however 
retained without weakening in many neuter nouns, as 
xépas; while in neuter adjectives it is weakened to es 
in the nominative, as cadés. The participle suffix ont 
(originally ant) has suffered the same weakening in Latin 
but not in Greek; compare Sk. bharan-tam with Gk. 
dépovta, Lat ferentem. One relic of the Graeco-Italian 
form is to be seen in euntem, weakened from contem. It 
will be observed that here the Greek has retained the a 


in the case-suffix ; and the rule holds generally that: where 
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a final nasal has been lost, a is kept and not weakened 
to o: thus we find dexa from dakan (decem), émrra (septem), 
édeEa from a-dik-sam(t), the Sanskrit adiksham ; com- 
_ pare Latin dicebam. In the vocative, Greek and Latin 
agree in weakening the Graeco-Italian termination 0 to @, 
the most convenient of all vowels to end a word. Passing 
to roots we shall find that o appears but sparingly in 
Greek ; OA and OP have been mentioned above: the 
two languages agree as to the vowel; in Latin 4/vol (uolo, 
uolt), weakened to e in uelle, &c., Greek /Bod in Bor-yo-pat, 
Lesbian Bordopar’, Attic BovNowas: and o occurs very fre- 
quently in Latin roots, though mostly in connection with 
av, as uo-mo (Fepu-e-w), woc-o (Gr. /Fem), wol-uo (Fed), &c., 
or other labial sound, as mor-ior, dom-o, &c., from which 
it may be inferred that the Graeco-Italian vowel was 
commonly e, which in Latin was assimilated to the 
form 0. | 

Something has been already said of the great gain 
which the Greeks derived from this splitting of the a- 
sound: many examples are given in Curtius’ Essay, al- 


ready referred to. We have seen how they used the’ 


three vowels to distinguish the three stages of action, 
expressed by rpad, tped, Tpop: also to distinguish dif- 
ferent cases which all originally had but one vowel, a, 
as Todas, Trobes, 770d0s°. The Latin here, as generally, gave 
up all its gain, in weakening all alike to e, though it 
then distinguished the genitive singular by further weak- 
ening to pedis. But perhaps it is in conjugation that 
we see best the strength and precision which the Greek 
has gained by the original weakening. It has been 
enabled thereby to employ the different vowels, for the 
root, the suffix, and the internal modification of the root. 
Thus, how much more varied in sound, how much more 
expressive of keen perception of logical distinction, 1s 


1 Theok, xxvii. 15. 
2 Comp. Phil. and Class. Scholarship, p. 38 et seqq. 
3 See p. 5, 
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yéyova than the Sanskrit jajdna. Here the a is left in 
both languages to form the suffix’; but in Greek the 
radical vowel is changed to o instead of being merely 
raised from short to long a: whilst the reduplicated 
syllable is marked by the distinctive e. 

Compare too the first person plural yeyovayey with 
the Sanskrit jajnima. Here the use of the vowels ¢ and o 
in the first syllables enables the Greek without sacrifice 
ef euphony to keep the strong original a for the connect- 
ing vowel between the root and termination. The San- 
skrit, on the contrary, allowed the a to sink into 7: and 


the result was that the link was too weak to maintain 


the balance of the word, and it became corrupted, as 
jajanima to jajnima, or tatanima to ténima. Again, it is 
by this alternation of the a with the dull o that the Greeks 
are able to distinguish’ one tense from another, as éxreiva- 
pev (aor.) from éxtetvouey (imp.); Eyouev (pres.) from 


-éyéuev, the halfway form between éyéuevae and éyecv. 


Lastly, the Greek is a great gainer by the three verbal 
forms in -aw, -ew, and -ow, as compared with the single 
-aydmi of the Sanskrit. No doubt in practice this dis- 
tinction of forms was not so well used as it might have 
been, by being rigidly applied to express distinct ideas. 
Still, on the whole, the Greek verbs in -ow have an active 
sense, and verbs in -ew are neuter (contrast roXeudw and 
moNeuew), Whilst those in -aw, being closely connected 
with nouns in 7, suggest at once their meaning from their 
derivation’, In Latin the vowel-system became rigid at 
too early a period to allow of the developments we see 
in Greek : consequently we find in it forms which have 
lost their distinctive meaning: thus -(a)o of the first and 
eo of the second conjugation are generally used merely as 


1 The original suffix of course was mw; a was only the connecting 
vowel which facilitated the pronunciation of the two consonants. But, as 
we know, «i was lost; and thus from the grammatical point of view, 
a must be regarded as the existing suffix of the 1st person singular. 

4 Comp. Phil. and Class. Schol. p. 46. . 
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.. There 1s one point which may be mentioned here, 
‘when we are estimating the gains of the Greek language. 
In yéyova the e of the reduplicated syllable properly 
represents the vowel of the root. But at the earliest 
period at which the language is known to us, the vowel 
had come into universal use in this particular tense, to 
the exclusion of the radical vowel: we find, for instance, 
Térupa not tuTuda, as we ought, and as we find in San- 
skrit tu-t6p-a. And in the same way ¢ has come into 
universal use for strengthening the present stem by re- 
duplication, in the somewhat rare instances where that 
method is employed; ddwue stands in contrast to San- 
skrit daddmi*. In such cases Greek is less interesting 
than Sanskrit as a living organism; it is more beautiful 
as an almost perfect machine. 

Side by side with the extension of @ to d, & 0, stands 
that of d to d, é, 0. Curtius goes so far as to say that for 
every Greek a, 7, w, we may expect an original @*. How- 
ever this may be, and it seems somewhat difficult to prove, 
at least some examples may be given to shew that the 
idea of this variation was present to the consciousness of 
the Graeco-Italian language as something possible, on the 
analogy of the division of short a, but much less strongly 
felt, inasmuch as the cases in which it could occur were 
much fewer. Thus wxv and dci-us stand together over 
against Sanskrit dew from AK: and /gnd, despite the re- 
appearance of @ in gndrus, is certainly a Graeco-Italian 
form of the original GNA: dénum with 60(r1)s5 may be 
another example: wor 1s perhaps an Italian variation of 
vik (Sk. vdch): potus, Gk. waua, must be compared with 
Sanskrit patra. The entire vowel-range is found in the 

1 What is stated here of Greek, is true of Latin also to a considerable 
extent. Latin here occupies a sort of midway position between Sanskrit 
and Greek. Its system of reduplication will require fuller discussion 


afterwards: 
2 Gr. Et. p. 400. 
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declension of the suffix -tar, as Sanskrit dataram, Sornpa 
and datérem; within the Greek -typ and -rwp are used 
with apparent indifference ; Bpayurnto- is in Latin brev- 
tdti-. It is also found in the derivatives of a few roots: 
thus from sKAP, to support, we have scdpus, a stalk, which 
is also used in many derived senses, oxnmrpov (and the 
parallel forms oxirwv and scipio, which are weakenings 
through e) and scépus or scépio, perhaps scépae. SVAD, the 
root of “sweetness,” is short in éadov, but sudda and dus 
give the first steps of the change, which is completed by 
old English “sote,” i.e. sweet. So also in Greek and Italian 
we find daous, fart, nun, dwyn: in Greek alone we have 
from 4/Ba, the Greek equivalent of GA, to “come,” Bares, 
passable, BnAos, a threshold, and Bwyés, a basement (com- 
monly of an altar: compare ara, ie. ds-a, the “seat” (root 
AS) or base of the altare or “high” thing raised upon it). 
Also, if Corssen be right’, we have from MA, to measure, 
the short @ in mdnus, pérpov and médus, ad in md-nus 
(good, opposite of «mmanis, compare our phrase “ estima- 
ble”), 2 in meta, and 6 in mos: if the connection had been 
a little more certain, J should have given this, as he does, 
as an example of vowel-intensification. 

A well-known instance of the change 1 in Greek is the 
weakening of a as a nominal suffix to 7 in Ionic, and to a 
less extent in Attic. The real nature of this change 1s 
quite lost in most grammars, which give a as a Doric 
broadening of 7. The Aeolic also retains a. At least one 
change of @ to é is seen in ed for the older a (if). The 
Doric @ however sinks to 7 as well as the Attic in several 
words for which no special reason can be given: e.g. in 
«tha, xpnua, and all the derivatives of the roots «ra, 
“pa: so also the derivatives of Bad and Vxadr, BéBdn- 
peat, xéexAnpat, &e. In Doric we find original a retained 
in & few words where the other Greeks had ao, e.g: in 
mpatos =the Attic mpatos, Oeapos = Gempos, &c. These 
seem not to-be Aeolic’, 

1 x, 481, 3 Ahrens, 1. 94. 
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I will now consider the probable sounds of these 
letters. The question is one of great difficulty, the evi- 
dence being not only scanty, but to some degree conflict- 
ing: the results therefore are not given as certain: but in 
the present state of our knowledge I think them the most 
probable. The results of the next sections, on the Latin 
and Greek diphthongs, and on vowel change in general, 
will be assumed here to some extent. 

First of all, there is not much trace of any variation 
of the a-sound in the classical times of either language. 
In Latin there is no indication of any change of sound. 
In Greek we have the fact, already referred to, that the 
order of vowel strength in the a scale was a, e, 0, which 
points to a sound for a different from the primary a. 
But I have said that this may be due to the analogy of 
the other two scales. The short a however is a difficult 
sound to keep pure: as is shewn by its regular sinking in 
Sanskrit and English to the sound of, e.g. the final @ in 
altar: it is not impossible that it may have sometimes 
had this sound in Greece, especially in unaccentuated syl- 
lables. Local variations are also probable. Mr Roby’ 
thinks that in the severer Doric the a may have been 
nearer to o than the Attic a, in consequence of the con- 
traction (which is not however universal) of ao and oa 
into a; this certainly points to a broader sound of the a, 
nearer to (5) or (aw). This, and not the retention of the 
a where the Ionic had 7, may be the mAatesacpos of the 
Doric: which must then be extended to the Lesbian, but 
not to the Boeotian. The Boeotian a I should place 
nearer to the e sound, about our (%), on the evidence of 
the substitution of 7 for at; 7 certainly differed in Boeotia 
from the sound heard for it in the rest of Greece. 

The sounds of e and o are more difficult. So far as I 
know, Mr Roby has been the first to hold that 7 and w 
differed from ¢ and o not merely in length or quantity’, 


1 Grammar, p. Ixviii, 3 Ibid. p. lxvii. 
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but also in quality: that they were nearer toa. I think 
this very probable. There seems, in the first place, no 
reason why the Greeks should find new symbols necessary 
for the € and 6, when they wanted none for 4,1, or @. 
Secondly, the name é WwAcv does not denote any variation 
in quantity between e and 7: neither does it mean e 
without the aspirate, according to the old explanation. 
It came into use after av had sunk to the same value as 
e: the different symbols for the same sound were then 
called @ dip@oyyov or dia SiubOoyyou, and é wercy, i.e. e de- 


noted by a single sound: so also ¥ yidov was thus distin- 


guished from ot, or v dua dipOdéyyou, when that diphthong 


| was sounded as v. But neither do the old names for epsilon 


and omicron, ef* and.ov, indicate difference of quantity; 
on the contrary, they do point to sounds of different qua- 
lities, to an e-sound and an o-sound which if pronounced 
long would tend to be términated by the z-glide and u- 
glide respectively, that is, to our (&) and (6), close e, and 
close 0?. Then 7 and w should be sounds which have no such 
diphthongal termination. But on which side of close e and 
close o did they lie? Were they nearer to a, or nearer to 2 
and w respectively? Mr Roby, as I have said, puts them 
nearer to a: and I hold the same opinion, though doubt-. 
fully for 7. In the case of w there is less reason for 
doubt : it might indeed be the Italian close 6 (as in croce), 
which, I think, is the only known sound between (6) and 
(i) in “pole” and “ pull;” but I know no tendency shewn 
by o, either in ancient or modern Greek, to pass into v*: 
on the other hand, the change from o to v was frequent in 
Lesbian: and in modern Greek (valeat quantum) both o 
and @ are nearly (aw)*. I should place w between open 0 
and (aw). It may have differed in different dialects. In 
severe Doric 1t was the result of 00, sometimes of ao and 


1 This occurs in Plato, Cratylus, 418 c. 

2 See page 86. 

$ The Lesbian xe\vvn for xeAavn may be an exception. 
* Geldart, p. 19. . 
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oa, in Attic of ao and oa always: Mr Roby thinks that this 
shews that o was nearer a in Doric than in Attic and, I 
suppose from his table’, thinks that w was the same in 
both dialects. I agree in thinking that there was proba- 
bly not the same difference between w and o in Doric as 
in Attic, but whether the two sounds were alike (aw) or 
(5) I think we have no means of determining. The Les- 
bian o probably agreed with the Attic: that is, it was nearer 
.to the u-sound in each dialect than w. 

I have said that I feel more doubtful about 7 than w. 
In one respect there is less reason. I know no recognised 
middle sound between (a) and (1). Therefore if 7 was nearer 
to 2 than (a), instead of being nearer to a, it must almost 
certainly have been (1) itself. But the universal contrac- 
tion of ea into 7’, the contraction of ae into 7 in Doric and 
Aeolic, and into a in Attic, and the entire ignéring in every 
dialect of an « after a at the end of a word, when coales- 
cing with e at the beginning of the next, are all arguments 
for putting 7 between a and e, not on the side of «. On 
the other hand, there are some arguments for an ?-sound. 
It is certain that 7=7 in modern Greek. To this I should 
not attribute much weight if there were not some traces 
of a similar tendency in old Greek. The Boeotian ten- 
dency to « will be mentioned in its place: this however 
does not go far enough: « takes the sound of e, and ez of ». 
Some examples given to prove identity of sound between 
t and » are errors: thus yiyas is certainly not equivalent 
in form to yryevns: and zidaé need not be derived from 
anoaw: it is rather from a secondary /md of /ae: but 
in some words the connection is undeniable, as é/BoAos 
and émnBondos: and the forms in Aristophanes’, Sol and 
BonGeiv, vi and vnvia, certainly imply some similarity of 


1 Grammar, p. Ixviii. 
® At least where a is found, it is found in every dialect: and its oo- 
currence does not weaken the argument. 


was =i, 


3 Peace, 925 and 928: quoted by Geldart (p. 16), who believes that » 
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sound. The well-known passage of Plato’—oi pév dpyato- 
TATOL (wépay THY nuépay exadouy, of be éuépav, of 5é viv 
nuépav—probably means that Plato had heard some 
Greeks use the form iuépa: any one who is conversant with 


| Plato’s references to o: apyatou will not attach any deeper 


meaning to the phrase than a polite refusal to investigate 
a question any further: here at least it is perfectly certain 
that the original vowel was a and not 2: and e was of 
course used in ordinary Greek before 7 was established : 
but it undoubtedly would appear to be the natural conclu- 
sion from this passage, that the first vowel of the word just 
before Plato’s time wavered between e and 4, and that 7 
afterwards expressed the sound more exactly. On the 


| other hand, we do not know what Greeks they were who 


said iépa: we have no other evidence of the sound 
having occurred anywhere. Mr Geldart rightly rejects any 
evidence drawn from Cratinus’ sheep which said (in our 
texts) 87, Bi: because in Cratinus’ own spelling they 
must have said Bé, Be. On the whole I do not think that 
any slight variations of the 7 to ¢ in classical times, 
are sufficient to overbalance the distinct connection of © 
the sound with a. Semitic transcriptions of » by 2 
need not prove anything more than the absence of the 7- 
sound in those languages. Plutarch, transcribing Latin 
words, gives Kdpnpe, watwpns, piryas, &c.: and therefore I 
should think that it was probably either @, or (&) pro- 
nounced long. A further piece of evidence with respect 
to e and o is gathered by Mr Roby from transliteration: 
o represents both o and u in Latin, e represents both e and 
4 in Latin: which would seem to place o and e in Attic 
nearer to wu and 2 than o and ¢ are in Latin. 

The sounds of e and o in Latin are deduced by Prof. 
Munro from the correspondence of modern Italian. In 
that language close e and o represent @ and 6 in Latin 
(and also ¢ and #%, which is natural enough, see Table of 
Sounds in Chap. IV.) : and open e and o represent & ae, 

1 Crat, 418 c, quoted above. 


Substitution. 


and 6,.au. Prof. Munro would give the open sound to 
the short vowels, and the close sound to the long vowels, 
distinguishing however between vowels naturally long 
and long by position. Mr Roby* makes some just de- 
ductions from the force of this rule: but, allowing for 
mistakes and variations, I think it on the whole the best 
we can get. The analogy of ae and au is curious, because 
ae was a single sound, and au was not. But they were 
each open sounds, though in a different way. The rule 
is in accordance with that mentioned’ concerning English 
¢ and wu: that the open sound is regularly short, and the 
close sound long. There is however a discrepancy be- 
tween the theories here given of Greek and Latin pro- 
nunciation of e and o, which at first sight seems fatal 
to their truth: 7 corresponds nearly to &: and etoé But 
it must be remembered that we are speaking solely of the 
qualhty of the sounds, not of their quantity: and in each 
quality it is possible to have both long and short sounds. 
It ought however to be stated that when the sounds of 
one language had to be represented in the other, & and 5 
were regularly represented by e and o, and @ and 6 by 
7 and w; in Latin also the quantity of the Greek vowel 
was generally maintained: the more obvious difference 
of quantity in such cases must have caused the subtler 
difference of quality to be ignored. Words which are not 
borrowed, but which correspond in the two languages, 
agree in length in far the greatest number of cases, but 
not always: e.g. Onp=féra, jrap=vwecur®, I do not 
assign much weight to the statement of the grammarians 
(quoted by Roby) that “d primis labris exprimitur, 6 intra 
palatum sonat:” which, if received, would contradict the 
theory given above: because they were separated by too 
long a time to make the statement trustworthy; and it 
is unsatisfactory in itself: the share of the palate in pro- 


ducing the more open sound of o is much less perceptible, 


2 Grammar, p. Ixv. 2 At p. 89, $ Roby, p. 73. 
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and hence this o might not unnaturally be thought to be 
sounded by the lips alone: in reality both organs must 
be employed in each sound. Mr Roby does not appear 
to draw any distinction between open and close sounds of. 
e and o in Latin. [I think the evidence of Italian usage, 
though not convincing, yet sufficiently strong to justify. 
me in arranging the Latin sounds accordingly. 

Subjoined is a possible table of the single vowel-sounds 
of both languages. The idea is borrowed from Mr Roby’: 
whose table should be compared with this. I differ from 
him sometimes, but never without the feeling that he is 
more likely to be right than I am. 


I & A, A A, O U 
@) ® @2 ©@® (bh) 4 @w 2@ Gat) (a) (oo) 


Lat. | i 1? ei 6 6 ae a 6. 6 1? 6a 
Attic | ¢ ee” a w 0 ov vu © 
Dor. 

(sev.) t et 6&7 a wW, 0? OU, U 
Lesb.| ¢ ae” a Ww 0 v 
Boeot. t, €t n € a w, 0? ov 


Substitution. 


2. Greek Diphthongs. 


The substitution of a, e, o for original a led of course to 
‘a@ corresponding increase in the number of diphthongs, in 
Latin originally as well as in Greek: but the Latin had 
suffered almost the whole of them to fall into disuse before 
the classical period of its literature. In Greece the num- 
ber of the symbols for the diphthongs was still further 
increased in classical times by the introduction of 7 and 
w. Thus the language possessed in the room of the 
original a2, au, di, dw no less than ten symbols, az, et, ot, 
av, EV, OV, nl, at, nu, wu, besides the rather rare uw. The 
diphthong ww is only found in the Teutonic family. 
There seems no reason to doubt that these were all 
at first what their name implies, double sounds ; in which 
the transition from the first to the second sound was dis- 
tinctly audible. It is probable from the nature of the 
case that two sounds should be sounded as two, and 
probable also from their origin. When it was not a 
dynamic modification of a simple vowel intensifying the 
idea which that vowel conveyed, a diphthong arose, either 
from the coalition of two distinct vowels by the loss of 
an intermediate consonant, e.g. Neye(u)ev: or secondly, 
from a spirant being resolved into a vowel in accordance 
with laws of consonantal substitution to be mentioned 
in their place, e.g. avdpeios from avdpe-yo-s, Adyouo from 
Aoyo-syo (where the o has left no trace of itself): or 
thirdly, from the prolongation of the original vowel-sound 


to compensate for the loss of a following consonant; thus | 


when.y was lost in povoa the first form must have been 
pooca, as is shewn by the Doric paca, while the new 
vowel was weakened to v in Attic povca, to « in Aeolic 
poitca. These new diphthongs often remained double 
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speech: thus we find fofa, AysArétos', &c. where the ¢ is 
a resolved y: this liking for open vowels sometimes ex- 
tended even to diphthongs which were the result of vowel- 
intensification, as di8a, KétNos (i.e. KoF-iA0-s from «v). In 
Homer also we find dts, dis, which afterwards became 
monosyllables: and large masses of open vowels caused 
by inflexion, which were afterwards contracted. These 
examples shew the direction which the language followed 
from double to single sounds. But in whatever way 


| these vowels were brought together, it is clear that they 


would not at once coalesce into one sound; Aéyeyer, for 
example, would for some time assert its right to an un- 
impaired number of syllables: but the crasis would begin 
in the case of identical vowels meeting: similar vowels 
would then be modified, and, lastly, by analogy even dis- 
similar ones. ‘Similar vowels” are a, e, 0, a8 sprung 
from the same origin, and so passing more easily into 
each other; each of them is “ dissimilar’ to 7 and 2. 

It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to trace the history 
of the Greek diphthongs, and fix the time when they 
ceased to be double sounds—each sound presumably the 
same as when it occurred separately; neither can we do 
more than guess with more or less of probability at the 
new single sound of each. There can be little doubt that 
the corruption of the diphthong must have been little 
later in time than the causes which produced it. Two 
vowels following immediately upon each other are com- 
monly troublesome to pronounce; the most simple (and 
probably the oldest) combinations of language shew us 
vowel and consonant occurring alternately*: when a con- 
sonant fell out and two vowels met, there must have been at 
once a tendency to subordinate one vowel to the other : so 
that one of the two should become a “glide,” 1.e. a sound 
too short to be called a perfect vowel, because it never 

1 Theok, xxrx. 5 and 34. See Ahrens, 1. 105. 


2 See Leo Meyer, Vergl. Gram. 1. 285, where numerous examples of 
Greek and Latin diphthongs are given, from which I have borrowed 


' largely in this section. 


. Substitution. 


receives any definite position, which yet is not a consonant | C3. V.) 
—o—e 


because the voice -channel is too open to allow of any 
friction in the mouth. Thus in our word “boy” we have 
a full vowel, the same as that heard in on (8), followed by 
a sound which if it had sufficient duration would be 1 
(ee); but it is not held any time: yet it is not the con- 
sonant y, for the tongue is not brought near enough to 
the palate; the difference between it and the consonant 
may readily be heard by any one who will first pronounce 
“boy” naturally, and then 66 followed by the true y. The 
same combination is heard when a consonant follows, as 
in “boil.” This second indefinite element is a glide: and 
in every diphthong one of the elements tends to become 
a glide as soon as the exact balance between the two con- 
current vowels is overthrown. Next, this glide tends to 
fall out altogether: thus, instead of “boy” we sometimes 
hear only bo’: this probably was the tendency in Greek. 


Sometimes however the two sounds can coalesce into a/|- 


third one, as oz into v. 

Obviously that one of the two elements would most 
naturally become a glide, which was most akin to some 
consonant. Now, as we have already seen, @ has no 
affinity to any consonant; but 7 and uw are pronounced 
with the organs nearly in the positions for y and w re- 
spectively. Consequently we should expect them to be 
the sufferers in the struggle between the two members of 
the compound for independent existence; we should ex- 
pect them to become subsidiary sounds, only exerting 
some influence in modifying the purer vowel; or to be 
lost altogether. Now in all the diphthongs we are con- 
sidering, 2 and w are the final elements. When the first 
element is the unmodified a, then we shall expect that 
it will hold its own. But when o and e have taken the 
place of a, the conditions are not so simple. The first 
indeed is pronounced with the tongue far back in the 
mouth, most near the guttural (or rather back palatal) 
point of contact. Now the fricative which can be formed 
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| at this point is the harsher German ch (the sound of nach 


or auch, not that of ich) which is found neither in Greek 
nor in Latin. There was no consonant therefore to form 
the other limit for a glide corresponding to 0, like y for 1 
or w for uw: accordingly o like @ may be expected to hold 
its own. The case is different with e: it is a front 


| vowel, though not so far forward as 7. But the posi- 


tion of the tongue is almost as near that for y as the 


| position for 4 is. Consequently when e. and 7 meet we 


may expect a conflict of nearly equal powers. 

In Greek the same word is found with different sounds 
as far back as the days of the Iliad and Odyssey. Thus 
Leo Meyer’ quotes xuvvopaicrev*, but Oupopaioray®: and 
there is plenty of variety in the case-terminations, like 
reixei, Teiyet, &c. ' If we pass from the earliest to the 
latest. classical literature of Greece, we shall find in the 
Aeolic idylls of Theokritus* proof that at least in some 
words in certain parts of Greece the double sound could 
be retained even to the Alexandrian period: still we may 
probably safely say that at that time the single sound was 
almost universal. Our best evidence for the character 
and progress of the weakening is to be found in the 
change of the spelling in different dialects. Here the ten- 
dency is too marked to be doubtful: the second vowel of 
dissimilar diphthongs is commonly dropped in writing— 
in Doric, as yaAxeos, evpea®, &c.—and still more in Aeolic, 


| especially in the Boeotian variety of the dialect, accom- 


panied often by a weakening of the first vowel also: thus 
Ahrens quotes the forms apyjos (for apyaios), "Aynos, 
innus for trots, avtd for av’r@; even sometimes where 
the diphthong is dynamic, as Fuxia for Foixia®. The Attic, 


1 Td. p. 298. 2 Od. xv1. 300. $ Tl, xvi. 591. 

4 See examples on last page. 

5 Theok. 1. 30, vir. 78. Iam aware of course that Theokritus does 
not even in the strictly bucolic poems always use pure Doric forms: but 
I quote from him only when the principle in question could be proved 
from other less accessible authorities, such as the fragments of Epichar- 
mus and Sophron, or the inscriptions in Boeckh's Corpus. 

6 Gr. Dial, 1. 187. . 


Substitution. 


on the contrary, keeps the full symbol : though in all like- 
lihood it, like the rest of Greece, was losing the full sound, 
perhaps more slowly. Curtius suggests’ that e and ov 
must have been double sounds in B.c. 403, the year of the 
introduction of the symbols 7 and w: otherwise what 
would have been gained by the distinction between ec and 
nt, oc and at? This argument, however, loses its cogency, 
if » and represent different qualities, not merely differ- 
ent, quantities of vowel sound. Some change of pronun- 
ciation from the old to the new school is shewn by the 
often-quoted lines of Aristophanes (Clouds, 849): 


iSov, xpéuar’, ws nrOcov ébOéyEato 
kal totot yetheow Sveppunxoow. 


The second line gives no very clear indication of the 
pronunciation of the az by the still old-fashioned Pheidip- 
pides: yet at least it shews that the new sound was thin- 
ner, perhaps like (4) or German ae: which would corre- 
spond to the ae by which az was transliterated in Latin ; 
for ae had the e-sound, that is, either (&) or the open 
Italian e, in the days of Lucretius*, and probably much 
earlier. It may, I think, be considered at least probable, 
that as when fully sounded was (ah) followed by a clear 7: 
which probably, in Lesbian at least, passed into the 1-glide, 
so that the sound would be that of our “aye,” or “sigh” 
pronounced broadly: this seems likely from the curious 
Lesbian forms @vaicxw, wayaitas from original a, which 
the Ionic weakened to 7, combined with the fact that, in 
the same Lesbian, 4 was often omitted altogether where it 
was written in the rest of Greece, e.g. in “AAxaos: and the 
same argument may be drawn from the Lesbian forms 
ranaus for tadXavs (radas) and daici for gavts (haci), &e. : 
all these point to a full a-sound, followed by a glide, ar by 
nothing at all. In the Attic Greek of the best period 


1 Erlaiiterungen zu meiner Schulgrammatik, p. 19. See also Studien 
aur Griech. und Latin Grammatik. Vol. 1 part 2, p. 276. 
* Corss. Ausspr. 1. 695. 
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there is nothing to shew that the two sounds were not 
heard, or that the a had been modified: but it undoubt- 
edly was by degrees reduced to one of the e-sounds: we 
see this in Boeotian where «az is represented by «n, @n- 
Baios by @e:Bjos, in many inscriptions’; and the change 
was probably universal in the Alexandrian period: this is 
indicated by the rhyme of éyee to vatys in Callimachus’ 
well-known epigram”: 


Avoavin, ov 88 vaiyt Kados KaXdOS" GANG Tpiv eitrety 
fe) “a 9 , / cm” v ’ 
TOUTO Gadus, NYO Hyot Tis ‘addoOs ExEL. 


In reading the Greek of Sophocles and Plato we should 
probably do well to give both sounds as far as possible. 
The diphthong es seems to have wavered in sound between 
e and «, neither sound being strong enough to absorb or 
exclude the other universally. The variations of the dif- 
ferent dialects shew a preponderating tendency to the 
e-sound: in modern Greek it has become t, as so many 
other sounds have. In strict Doric we find » where the 
rest of Greece has es (Aéynv not Aéyesv): now this 7 is not 
likely to have differed in kind from the rest of Greece: if 
it was, as has been suggested, an e-sound nearer to a, it 
would seem probable that « in these cases was a closer 6 
with a glide. In most dialects we find some interchange 
between s and ez: thus, in a Delphic inscription’, we find 
reywa and Netxoorpara: Iloriday and modu (dative) are Do- 
ric‘: conv (for eipnv) is Ionic; tAn is commoner than efAn in 
Attic: in Lesbian there is little confusion till late inscrip- 
tions’. But in Boeotian ¢ is found regularly where ez is 
found in the rest of Greece: we have Aéyis and iwe; in 
Boeckh’s list are tpava, xipeévas, Pidias (for Pedias’), &c., 
and many others. Since, howevever, es occurs in Boeotian 


1 So also in Corinna, Frag. 12 : 
péudhoun Se Kh Avyoupdy Movpri?? lovya 
bri Bavd dota’ E8a Iwdapoto wor’ Epi. 
? xxviir, 56 (ed. Meineke). 
3 ¢C.I. G. No. 1709. 6. 4 Ahrens, 1. 184. 
6 Ibid. 1. 97. 6 Nos, 1563 and 1569. . 
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with equal regularity where 7 is found in the rest of 
Greece (ueyarooOévers and Oovyarerp in the few remaining 
fragments of Corinna, direst, @es8nos mentioned above, 
avéQecxav on inscriptions’, "Iopewiatas, &c.), we may con- 
clude with fair certainty that es was generally sounded 
nearer to 7 1n the rest of Greece (despite the exceptions 
mentioned above), and had become z in Boeotia. Con- 
siderable wavering is seen in the Latin transliteration. 
No doubt this test is not so sure in the case of the diph- 
thongs as of the other sounds, because the Latins lost 
their diphthongs at so early a period: but the variation of 
spelling in Latin, where we have sometimes e and some- 
times 2, may be fairly taken to prove at least the various 
pronunciation in Greek: e.g. gynaecewm and platea, but 
Iphigenia. I conclude that the sound was sometimes that 
of our “grey,” where the first vowel is predominant, and 
the second a glide—sometimes like “either” (old pronun- 
ciation): the varying sound of this word, and varying 
spelling ¢e, ev and ze in English*, shew the flexibility of the 
combination: ve becomes « in Lesbian, as ipov in Theo- 
kritus®, and in inscriptions, The sound of os is probably 
given pretty correctly by our English “boy:” it then 
passed into a modified u-sound—the common Upsilon—as 
we have seen in the Boeotian, e.g. ris for tots, Nevxorré- 
advs is the dative plural in Corinna, and éuv is ewor: v also 
stands for ws as in tv dSauu (frequent on inscriptions) ; 
these shew an early affinity for v, into which, according to 
Curtius, it had passed universally in the fourth century of 
our era. It must have sounded as v before the term 


U-yrikov came into use: see p. 218. Then it passed at a| 


much later period to 7, which sound it has in modern 
Greek‘. Those diphthongs which ended with u probably 
allowed the second sound to drop into a glide very soon. 


1 FE. g. 1593. 


2 The history of these changes is elaborately traced by A. J, Ellis in 


his Early English Pronunciation; see especially pp. 92 and 104, 
3 xxvii. 4, 
4 Curtius, Erlait. p, 24 (Engl. Trans.). 
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cH. vi. | There is no variation in the use of av: and there is every 


| 


Greek ov. 


Greek ev. 


reason to believe that it was sounded like the German aw; 
i.e. a pure a followed by the u-glide: the sound of our 
“how” is not very far from it: according to Bell, the first 
is a low-, the second a middle-back-wide. Next ov had 
quite, or very nearly, the sound of Indo-European 4, 
which had been weakened in Upsilon, as will appear in 
its place. This is shewn by the transliteration into and 
from Latin: Greek ov becomes u; Modca is Musa; on the 
other hand, Latin w regularly appears as ov, as Pryyoudos, 
sometimes as ev, Aevxtos, very rarely as o or v. No doubt 
the Latins had no ow left by which to represent ov; but 
the sound had not so entirely vanished that it could not 
have been recalled and used for the purpose of greater 
accuracy, if it had seemed necessary. But the position of 
the tongue for o and for u is so close that there is a great 
tendency to slide from the first into the second: the great 
difference lies in the position of the lips, which are much 
more rounded for w than for o: accordingly, where wu fol- 
lows o, the passage of the compound into uw is almost in- 
evitable. The change was a convenient one for the 
Greeks, who (with the exception of the Boeotians) let 
their uw sink into v, to have this ov left to denote the ori- 
ginal simple sound. Perhaps the Athenians retained 
something of the o-sound longer than the rest of the 
Greeks, for we find of péev yoo tado pépos in the in- 
scription of the Athenians who fell at Potidaea, B.c. 432’. 
It is not likely that this tadgo is the Doric form of the 
genitive: rather this spelling shews simply that o was still 
predominant in the compound, the glide perhaps being 
dropped. The strict Doric rigorously suppressed the glide 
and wrote Acyw, not Avyou: but this w, as has been pointed 
out, was probably akin to (aw). The last diphthong ev is 
most difficult of all. No help can be got from the Latin, 
which had lost both ew and ow at a very early date: how- 


>? ' 1 See Thiersch, Gr. Gram. pp. 40 and 77 (Engl. Trans.). 
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ever when a vowel followed, as in Euander, the u was} ©. ‘!. 


probably sounded as a w. But the Greeks wrote Lucius 
as Aecvxtos, perhaps on the analogy of Xeuxcs. This would 
seem to shew a preponderance of the u. The great varia- 
tions of ew in modern languages shew the extreme insta- 
bility of the compound: contrast the French eu with the 
German, which is a somewhat sharper sound than our 02. 
I can see no reason for its being so in Greek: still less that 
it was sounded as ef—as it is in modern Greek before 
any consonant but a soft mute. I know no important 
variations of its use in the dialects. It is best to sound it 
as near a diphthong as possible, retaining the original 
sound of the vowels: if pronounced quickly, the sound will 
be very like our u (i.e. yoo): this is at least better than 
the French or the German sound. 

No doubt the second vowel of all these six diphthongs, 
where it preceded another vowel, passed not merely into 
a glide, but into its corresponding semi-vowel y or w— 
from which indeed it had often originally sprung. On no 
other hypothesis can we conceive the possibility of sound- 
ing combinations like aied or evou. 

The diphthongs formed with a, 7 and need not de- 
tain us long. That du, 91, wt soon became monophthongs 
is evident from the nature of the sounds, for it is impos- 
sible to give the 4 more than the slightest effect after the 
long preceding vowel, and from the fact that the « was so 
early ‘subscript,’ the symbol, though not the sound, being 
retained doubtless to avoid confusion between cases and 
persons which would otherwise have been identical. The 
others nu and wu can scarcely have differed in sound from 
ev and ov, and were as a matter of fact soon disused even 
by their inventors, though retained by grammarians for 
the sake of symmetry. 

Lastly, vs could allow either part to pass into the cog- 
nate semi-vowel, generally, no doubt, according as a vowel 
preceded or followed it. The latter is more common, and 


therefore e.g. vids would be sounded huyos: but it might | 
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also be sounded Awios, and probably was so, if the o were 
ever dropped, so that vids should become uls. 

All the diphthongs which we have described so far, 
aroce from the union of dissimilar vowels. What took 
place when similar vowels—a, e, o—met? Sometimes 
they became a diphthong, neither symbol being changed, 
but the two sounds tending more and more to coalesce 
into one (as in the cases above-mentioned), e.g. Beds, &c. 
But this was comparatively rare. As a rule the combina- 
tion of sound was effected by the ordinary laws of phonetic 
change. The effort to produce two distinct vowels one 
after the other was too great, and therefore the difference 
was done away. The stronger vowel either sank into the. 
weaker (Substitution) or assimilated it to itself (Assimi- 
lation). The two identical vowels remained for some time 
side by side: then they either coalesced into one long 
vowel, or by a further process of substitution, principally 
found in the Attic, the second vowel was again weakened, 
and so a new, and this time dissimilar, diphthong was pro- 
duced. Of the diphthongs, however, so produced, ov, ee, 
ev; the first, as we have seen, was decidedly monoph- 
thongal : the second inclines either to ¢ or to ¢, that is, to 
a single sound: the last is uncertain. They are all com- 
pounds of sounds produced immediately together in the 
mouth, and so have a greater tendency to one single 
sound than the others. Generally, therefore, it appears 
that dissimilar diphthongs tend to remain double sounds, 
and similar diphthongs tend to become single sounds. 
The changes I am going to describe are quite familiar; 
they occur in every noun and verb. But since grammars 
do not generally give any principle for these variations, 
and merely call them “ dialectical,” I think it worth while 
to exhibit them in a connected form to make plain. The 
examples are taken chiefly from Leo Meyer and Ahrens, 
as before. 

_ The six possible combinations of similar diphthongs are 
B+6, ato, e+a, e+0, o+a, o+¢@. Those in which a 


MUN bey dee, ee, 


Substitution. 


is the final vowel rarely occur except in inflections. Now! 
in all these cases we see in the different dialects some- | 


times substitution, sometimes assimilation, sometimes both. 
In order to treat them all together I shall be obliged 
therefore to bring in here my account of Greek vowel- 
assimilation, which I do with the less reluctance because 
it is only found in these combinations, and, as I have 
before said, is a very unimportant agent of phonetic 
change in Greek. The middle step is given as often as it 
occurs. 


1. a+e=a+a= a: as aitiaecOa = aittaacBas' = aitracbas. 
e+e=7: as évixae. = €vixn. 

This last weakened form is universal in Doric®. Be- 
side aittaacbat may be set the Epic yoa-acxov for yoa- 
ecxov. In the first change the stronger a has assimi- 
lated to itself the weaker ¢; in the second the e has been 
substituted for the original a®. The same processes will 
be seen in all the other combinations. As in the first 
case, in Doric a+ 7=a+a=4, as andov=adwr*. ar+e 
(when in two words) become a in Attic, 7 in the other 
dialects: xaywv but xyyov. There are a few instances of 
@ in Lesbian’. The unimportance of the « beside the a is 
shewn by its absorption altogether here. 


2. ato=a+a=a: as aos (Attic ws) =ds (Dor. Aeol.). 


érakaco = ératka®, 
"AXNcpawy = "Adar, 
Kpovida(cy)o = Kpovida, 
=o+0=@: as dpawy =<dpowy" = oper, 
Képaos = Képas, 
=o+u=ovu: as Kpovida(cy)o = Kpovidov. 


1 Jl, x. 120. 

3 Theok. vi. 45; cf. 87, vir. 50, &. 

3 This explanation is not inconsistent with the statement already 
made, that Doric a, e and o may probably have varied from the sounds 
which those symbols represented in Attic. Even though this be so, there 
is still work left for substitution and assimilation. 

4 Mosch. 111. 9. 5 Alcaeus, Frag. 79. 
6 Theok. rv. 28. 7 Il. 1. 850. 
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Similarly by analogy, 
a+ov=0-+ o0v=0+0=0: 
aS yoaovca =yoowsca’ =-yowca, 


yeXaovoa =yed\owoa® = yeAaoa, 
(but yeAaoa is also Doric, where the a has 
assimilated the ov. The » in the participle 
of the contract verbs may also have arisen by compensation 
for the loss of the y: and so Curtius explains it’. 

From these two combinations it will be seen that 
breadth of sound is by no means necessarily the charac- 
teristic of the Doric as opposed to the Attic. In the 
second, indeed, the Doric and Aecolic a assimilate the oa, 
and thus we see, for example, the broad Kpoviéda and ay, 
instead of the Attic Kpovidov and ov (from awy): but in 
the first combination it is the Doric which substitutes 7 
for a, and so gets the thinner sound évixn instead of Attic 
évixa. No doubt as a general rule the Doric retained 
broad sounds, which were refined in the Attic so as to 
substitute elegance for strength; but this rule has many 
exceptions, which confirm the statement I have already 
made, that dialects are the result of imperfectly developed 
tendencies. There are however also sufficient examples 
of a+o=@ in Doric: they are nearly always so formed to 
avoid confusion with other words. Thus we have the first 
persons singular, tizaw, &c.= tye, &c.; and the w is com- 
monly found in monosyllabic roots, e.g. AavTt, Cove, &c.: 
in the subjunctive however we have a, e.g. Bayes‘; pavts 
and ioayts occur upon inscriptions, a+ in another word 
also give @, a8 TwoTia’; also ai+@, as KwyeTo®, In Attic 
as + ou gives ou, a8 Kou. 


3. €+a=a+a=a, esp. aftera vowel: tyiéa = vyId. 
: =e+e=7; TEiXea = TELYN, 
€-aKOUCa = HKovaa. 
1 Jl. xxm1. 363. 2 Theok. 1. 96. 
3 Erlatit. p. 115. 4 Theok. xv. 22. 
5 


Theok. iv. 16. ¢ Td. tv. 30. . 
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This combination is rare. In Latin, as Leo Meyer 
observes’, it remains unaltered, as in aurea, doceam, &c. 
4. e+0=0+0=@: ase-ofrovy =addor, 
giriéw = dra, 
=o+u=ovu: as dirdopev = hidrovper, 


yéveos = ryévous, 
j 27 7 2 
=e+u=ev: aS avTeovy =avuteur, 
Speos = = Speus. 


The last change—to ev—is very restricted in its area, 
apparently to the southern coasts of Asia Minor and the 
adjoining islands. It does not seem to be Aeolic: at least 
the examples in Alcaeus and Sappho are uncertain, and it 
is not found in inscriptions: it is certainly not Boeotian. 
Teovs, éovs, fafmrw occur in Corinna, Neither does it belong 
to the severe Doric; either w (more rarely ov) is found or a 
variation peculiar to this form of Doric, by which e passes 
into 4: e.g. in poylowes, euio, érrawviw. It seems to be 
Sicilian, but only in the pronouns: it is very common in 
Theokritus, who however may have got it from Cos. In 
Ionic (e.g. in Herodotus) it is very common: but it is not 
found in Attic. In the second change—as in the third of 
(2), and again in the second of (6)—we see that when 
o +o come together the second sound sinks to v, especially 
in the Attic Greek. The second vowel has assimilated the 
first to itself, and then, unable to maintain itself beside its 
self-created rival, it passes into the weaker v. The third 
modification, on the contrary, shews an immediate weak- 
ening of the second vowel, with no change of the first. Of 
course it must not be inferred that the other change to ov 
was unknown in other dialects than the Attic: it is not 
uncommon even in Doric: thus Kadduxparous, émipenov- 
pévns, &c. are Spartan’. 


5. ota=at+a=4:a8 atAca =amTha, 
=oto=w:as Oofara =arTa, 
Bodcopat = Bocopar*, 
1 Verg. Gram. p. 294, 2 Tl, x11. 160. 


3 C. I. G. 1405, 1898. . # Od. 1. 378, it is also Doric. 
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6. ote=o0+0=0:a8 vrvow =vTVaV’, 
‘ c “ 
=oO-+v=ou: as oeTpoy =dXovTpor. 


The change of o + € to w belongs to the severer Doric; 
the second is the regular weakening, and is found even in 
Doric as well as w: but when e begins a word it is com- 
mon, as @Aados*. When o+ a meet in two words, we have 
avnp in Attic, ovnp in Doric and Ionic: o + as becomes a, 
aS WITOAOS. 

When the same vowel occurs twice, the natural result 
is clearly that the two should coalesce in one long single 
sound: as is the case in xépata, Képaa, Képa; yévece, 
yévee, yévn ; aidoos, aidws. But just as when similar diph- 
thongs had become identical by assimilation, the second 
vowel was weakened, especially in the Attic, so is it also 
here. Thus the combination e+e becomes in Doric and 
Aeolic n, and 0+ 0 becomes @: Aéye(u)ev is Aéyny, iro- 
(sy)o is trae in both—at least in the severer form of the 
Doric; in the softer Doric e and ov are universal: and 
there is some irregularity in the Lesbian also. In Attica 
the two vowels were perhaps in each case sounded as a 
diphthong, long enough to allow the second vowel to be- 
come weakened, to « and uv respectively: Aéyeu, trmrov. So 
also when the second vowel-sound is the mere prolonga- 
tion of the first caused by the loss of a dental, or the 
dental-spirant s. Thus e& is the result in Attic (sometimes 
in the other dialects) of e+, e.g. ejwi for e-ws (Lesbian 
éupt, severe Doric nut, softer Doric etui*): of e+, eg. 
els for évs (severe Doric 7s): of e+ vt, as rupOeis: of e+ v9, 
as qeicouat for wevO-copar. Again, 0+8=ov, as qovs: 
o+v7=ov in Sovs. These changes might be explained on 
precisely the same principle as those above; that is, that 
éoni became deus, and then eiui; the middle form could 
be supported by the Doric 7ui and perhaps by the Aeolic 
forms to be mentioned below. But it is perhaps simpler, 
and more in accordance with the views already set forth, 


1 Ar. Lys. 143. # Theok. 1, 185. 8 Ahrens, 11. 318. 
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to explain this e as the natural result of the voice dwelling 


upon ¢’; namely, that when we sound (a), as has been al- 
ready pointed out, an z-glide arises naturally after it: and 
similarly a u-glide after (0). These forms are Doric as well 
as Attic; the softer Doric however sometimes allows the 
second sound to drop altogether: as épiodev for épicdepev, 
not épicdnv; aprrédos for aytrédovs*, a form, by the way, 
which was retained by the Argives and Cretans; and many 
others. In all these the sense of the original length of the 
last syllable was kept up by not letting the accent be 
thrown back. The Lesbian sometimes employs a peculiar 
change of its own, by which «¢ appears instead of vu, as 
o+vr=oi in dopéoat, &c.?, This and parallel forms, mpé- 
mowca, Moica, &c., are very common in the fragments of 
Alcaeus and Sappho, and are also found in Pindar. It 
certainly cannot be assumed in these that the ¢ is weak- 
ened from the ordinary vu, if that v be nothing but a glide: 
such glides are too short in their pronunciation to be 
capable of corruption. The « therefore must be explained 
as a glide which sprang up immediately after the o in 
Aeolic: and so it is parallel to the forms @vatonw, raXdais, 
&c., which have been explained above’. The Boeotian 
in general has in these cases, like the severe Doric; both 
when two vowels are contracted and when a consonant is 
lost. ‘lhe tendency of this dialect to single vowel sounds 
is‘ very remarkable: the only exception is the use of e 
instead of the ordinary 7; the tendency toward the par- 
ticular vowel « reminds us both of the Latin, and also 
of the extraordinary fondness for that sound shewn in 
modern Greek. In this love for the monophthong the 
hard Doric stands next to the Boeotian, and the soft Doric 
next. The Attic has much more of the diphthong, how- 
ever the second element was sounded. The Lesbian 
seems to affect glides. Generally the tendency to become 
1 This is Mr Roby’s explanation, preface, p. lxvii. 


2 Theok. rv. 8, v. 109. 3 Theok, xxvii. 11. 
4 At page 227. 


3. AI=ai, 
ei, Ot; 
AU=au, 
eu, OU. 


(i) Latin 
ai. 


Vowel- Change. 


monophthongs was greatest in ev and ov, which is what we 
should expect on physiological grounds: next to these 
come az and av. 


3. Latin Diphthongs. 


These, as I have already said, were once as numerous 
as those of the old Greeks. But at a very early age they 
dwindled into simple sounds. Their history has been fully 
traced by Corssen: the account here given will be little 
more than an epitome of his results. I will take the six 
diphthongs, az, e2, 01, au, ew, ow in order. 

It would appear from inscriptions’ that az was some- 
times retained, sometimes written as ae, from the third 
century B.C. to the latest times: but it was doubtless in 
every case pronounced as ae, whilst the older method of _ 
spelling was of use to distinguish the genitive singular’ of | 
the first declension, for example, from the nominative 
plural, which was written with ae. This rule however was 
probably never universal: we find tabelat data (nom. pl.) 
in the Epistola de Bacchanalibus’, B.c. 186, &c. Perhaps 
the old ai may have been retained longer in the root-part 
of the word than in suffixes or prepositions : thus we find 
aides and aidilis in the well-known epitaph on L. Scipio, 
son of Barbatus, whilst on the Columna Rostrata of 
Duilius* we find prae-sens and praeda (i.e. prae-hid-a— 
the same base as pre-he(n)d-o). In the letter however of 
the consuls forbidding the Bacchic rites (quoted above), 
we have aedes, and aiquom. Clearly no fixed rule for 
the spelling can be given. Corssen however observes that 
in legal notices from the time of Gracchus to Caesar ae 


1 Ausspr. 1. 680, &c. 

* The old termination of this case seems to have been dyas ; whence 
ais. Then if the s were retained, the a absorbed the i, as in familias. 
Corssen however gives examplos of des, all being female proper names 
(1.184). See Schleicher, Comp. p. 558. 

3 Mommsen, Corpus Inscriptionum, Vol. 1. No. 196. 4 Ib. No, 195. 
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is found universally instead of az: after which time az 
began to reappear: one result, we may suppose, of that 
restoration of archaic forms of which we have a specimen 
in Claudius’ attempt to remodel the alphabet’. That the 
pronunciation of the diphthong was not unlike the Ger- 
man @ or (a) is shewn by the fact that it began by degrees 
to be written as e. It was so pronounced by countrymen’ 
in the time of Lucilius, as we find from Varro*® who quotes 
the forms Cecilius and pretor: while educated men pre- 
served something of the double sound. In inscriptions 
after the Christian era e appears with, increasing fre- 
quency: and an inscription dating 242 A.D.° presents the 
three words Aimilius, Sabinae and Furre. It is quite 
certain that at that time no distinction would be made 
between ai and ae: indeed the former had been replaced in 
the Latin alphabet only by an affectation-of archaic forms; 
it appears at the same date, or even earlier, upon inscrip- 
tions instead of an e, which is etymologically correct; but it 
is possible that even then ae may have been rather nearer 
to a than e was. Mr Roby thinks that the sound may 
have been nearer to the (&) in “hat,” but pronounced 
long. It has been already mentioned that both ae and & 
correspond to open e in modern Italian. This would 
agree with Mr Roby’s view: but the closeness of the 
correspondence would point to a sound for ae even nearer 
to open é, that of (&) pronounced long, as in Scotch “ ell:” 
(8) short is heard in English “ ell.” 

Not uncommonly at was also weakened to 4 This 
takes place especially in case-endings, as wis from wia-ts, 
&c.; also in prae when in composition, as priua-tus pri- 
mus, pri-die, priuignus (for prai-ui-genus), &c.; and gene- 
rally in compound words, as occido from caedo, iniquos 
from aequos, inquiro from quaero. The middle form is 
sometimes retained, e.g. exaestumo’, pertaesus regularly. 

1 Tac. Ann. x1. 13. 2 Corssen, 1b. p. 689, 


3 1. L. vu. 96. 4 Id. p. 691. 
5 Plaut. Merc. 566. 
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In like manner the diphthong e: would seem to have 
lost its double sound at the earliest times of which we 
have any knowledge. When it occurs in root-syllables, 
as in deiu-o-s, leib-er, deic-o, ei-re, &c. (all of which are 
found as common forms in the oldest inscriptions), it arises 
from vowel-intensification, and must be presumed to have 
been, when thus consciously employed, a true diphthong. 
But from the very earliest date we find in inscriptions 
a simple 2 instead of ev. Thus in the epitaph’, quoted 
above, of L. Scipio, the “ unus bonorum optumus,” we find 
fiios, not feilios: in the Ep. de Bacchanalibus (also refer- 
red to before) we find scriptum (though screiptus occurs in 
many later inscriptions) by the side of detcerent and wncei- 
deretis; primos on the Col. Rostrata’, though prevmos 
(from praimos) is much commoner®. On the other hand, 
we know from Varro and Quintilian that as early as the 
lifetime of the former the country people used e where we 
find ¢ in classical Latin. Thus they said wella and speca, 
not uilla and spica: leber instead of liber*. There is every 
reason to suppose that this pronunciation is still older: 
léber would not be taken from liber, the form of spelling 
then becoming commonest, but from leiber: and if this e 
be as old as the 2 we find in inscriptions—for which sup- 
position further reason will appear below—then undoubt- 
edly at the time of the First Punic war e can have been 
no longer a diphthong, but (as Corssen supposes) a middle- 
sound, between e and 2, that sound of which Quintilian 
(speaking of his own time) says, “neque e plane neque i 
auditur’.” It is not very easy, it must be confessed, to 
imagine what the mixed sound was, for which we have 
this testimony of Quintilian. It cannot have been (a) 


| followed by the z-glide: for here the e-sound is certainly 


predominant. It would seem that it must have been 


| nearer to the ideal diphthong, a combination in which the 


1 Mommeen, Inscr, 32, ; 
3 Ibid. 196. 3 Corssen, 1. 780. 
4 Quint. 1. 4. 17. 5 Ib. i 4. 8. 
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> 


two sounds are in perfect balance: such an adjustment 
is more possible for ez than for any other diphthong: the 
powers of the two letters are more nearly equal than those 
of any other two. 

How old this wavering between e and 2 is in Latin 
may be seen from the inscriptions in places where there 
is no vowel-intensification, no ev to be taken as a com- 
‘mon origin, in the verb- and case-endings. Thus, for 
example, in the epitaph of Scipio alone we find fuet and 
dedet by the side of cemt: fuit and cept occur in the 
epitaph of his father Barbatus: cepet and others on the 
Columna Rostrata. Besides these, but only in later in- 
scriptions, so far as I am aware, we find forms in e, as 
gesistec in the epitaph’ of Scipio the Flamen Dialis, and 
venieit in the lex Thoria*. Now this ev cannot denote 
anything but a wavering sound between e and 7—the 
former the common sound in the mouths of common men 
—the latter becoming fixed by literary use: and the fact 
of this symbol being thus employed at a comparatively 
early period seems to me to shew that it must some time 
before have lost the double sound which it originally 
possessed, at least when it arose from vowel-intensification. 
The wavering between e and 7 is exactly analogous to the 
Greek variation, which we have seen above’. 

It is noticeable that ev is fottnd as a middle step be- 
tween ai and 2, e.g. in the dat. plur. of the a-declension, 
encolers for incola-cs ; tabulezs in the lex Agraria of Thorius 
mentioned above. It occurs also much more commonly as 
a weakening from oz: thus plowrume is found in the 
epitaph of L. Scipio—a weakened form of the nom. plur. 
ploirumo-ts, still further weakened in the classical pluri- 


! Mommeen, No. 33. 2 Tb. No. 200. 

3 EI is sometimes found in Plautine MSS. and is then retained by 
Ritschl, e.g. Merc. 409, veis (for vis from volo); curabeis (id. 526); abei 
(id. 748). These manuscripts however have suffered too much from 
copyists to be accepted of their own weight as trustworthy evidence of 
archaic forms; they may however confirm the sure indications given by 
inscriptions. (See Corssen, 1. 207.) 


P.E. AS 
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m/(e)t. The final s of the nom. plur. is found in ees (Ep. 
de Bacch.), 1.e. eo-is—in classical Latin 1: and how easily 
this es passed into ¢ is seen in the ques (= qui, nom. plun) 
of the same inscription—which also contains eits as a dat. 
plur.: and the Columna Rostrata has castreis for castro-ts. 
Analogous to the plural gueis and ques are the singular 
quot, quet on the tomb of Barbatus’, classical gui: I do not 
know that gue occurs: but for ho-7-c we have the classical 
hic and the common hec, both found on the tomb of 
L. Scipio. Ritschl retains in Plautus the locative forms 
herer (Mil. Gor. 59) and die septume: (Pers. 260): but 
die crastini (after the MSS.) in Most. 881. 

It seems probable then that e was a middle sound be- 
tween e and 7: that in the oldest times of which we have 
any record it inclined rather towards e, and continued to 
do so always in the mouths of the common people: from 
whom it passed into the Romance dialects: whereas the 
literary dialect substituted 2 for it. 

The history of the diphthong oz in Latin is at first the 
same as that of az. It early passed into oe, being pre- 
nounced so probably as early as the First Punic war, at 
which date we find Poenicas on the Columna Rostrata*. 
But the old spelling was retained generally. We have no 
other in the old epitaphs, e.g. that of L. Scipio, which be- 
gins—Hone oino’ plorrume, &c. Oe occurs regularly first 
in the lex Thoria (B.c. 111), e.g. foedere against foiderates 
of the Hp. de Bacch., and it is regularly used in the laws 


| given by Cicero, De Legibus, thus oenus, ploera, coerator, 


&c, (The case-endings also early suffered the same 
change, as evidenced by the well-known pilumnoe poploe 


1 Mommsen, 30. It is wrongly written qui by Donaldson in the 
Varronianus (p. 261): where however a very useful collection of inscrip- 
tions and other records is given. A still better one is given by Roby, 
Grammar, Vol. 1. App. B. 

* The authority of this inscription is doubtful. It seems clear that it 
was not engraved as it now stands till the time of the empire; and it is 
questionable whether it was then faithfully copied from some older 
column (as Quintilian seems to have thought) or whether (as Mommsen 
thinks on internal grounds) it was the work of a “ grammatious actatis 


Claudianae.” See the Corpus Inscriptionum, p. 40. 
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(nom. plur.) of the Salian hymn). But a further altera- 
tion of this diphthong had begun as early as the lex Tho- 
ria, in which we find wnus, procurare, &c.; plures and cu- 
rator in the De Legibus. . Shortly after the beginning of 
the first century B.c. this wavering ceased, and « appears 
as the regular representative of the diphthong. Corssen* 
gives the process thus—oz1, oe, 6, ii, u: the stage t he thinks 
proved by the transliteration of some Greek words into oe, 
as Hoelas: ii = Greek vu: the full w was established, he be- 
lieves, in the Augustan age. But it is not at all easy to 
see why wt should have become wu. A simpler passage 
may have been effected thus—or, w, u; the t acting on the 
oso far as to convert it into the u, which was nearer to 
itself. Or oe may conceivably have passed directly into u: 
it is the one intermediate sound between o and e. In 
Greek there is the analogy of the transition of o¢ into v in 
Boeotian, but u and v were different sounds. 

OI is also weakened to 7 and é from very old times in 
case-endings, e.g. Barbati (gen. sing.) and ploirume (nom. 
plur.) on the epitaph of L. Scipio. In both these cases a 
middle step e is probable’. The same change may have 
taken place in radical syllables, e.g. uicus (by the side of 
oixos) and pomertum for pomoerium®. But utcus (wercus) 
at least may be a regular example of intensification—the 
first step in the 7-scale, in which case there would. be no 
Graeco-Italian voikos, but separate formations (of different 
steps) in the separate languages. This change to 7 in the 
terminations seems to shew an intentional dwelling on the 
last sound of the diphthong, for sake of emphasis. 

Whilst o¢ and oe were sounded at all they were proba- 
bly always diphthongs. This is shewn indirectly by the 
fact that they were not kept for the case-suffixes of the 
o-stem nouns, e.g. filio-t, as at and ae were kept for the 
a-stem nouns, agua-t or aguae. It is difficult to see in 
what way they should have passed into the full wu, if they 


1 7, 201. 2 See p. 240. 
3 Corssen, 1. 707. 
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had been, as they are sometimes supposed to have been, 
the German oe or 6’, The nearest sound we have is per- 
haps that of “boy.” But in all words there must have 
been a tendency to 6, 

AU is the only diphthong which the Latin language 
has preserved, that is, in the generality of cases; for here 
also we find a weakening—to o—common in early times. 
It is observable however that the new form in o never 
drove out the old one in aw, but the two remained side by 
side. Thus we find aula weakened to olla, lautus to lotus, 
plaustrum to plostrum; among proper names we find Clo- 
dius by Claudius, Plotus by Plautus. It does not however 
appear that the Romans availed themselves generally of 
these double forms (as the Greeks would have done in their 
place) to denote different modifications of the original 
idea. Differences indeed in proper names naturally lent 
themselves to distinguish different branches of the same 
family: in some few other words also a change of meaning 
is perceptible: thus lotus was restricted to the original 
idea “washed,” while lautus expressed the result of the 
washing, with many minute shades of meaning. But aula 
and olla do not seem to have denoted different kinds of pots, 
or plaustrum and plostrum different shapes of carts: and the 
same is true in most other cases. We must then conclude 
that the different forms were used by different classes of 
people, and Corssen supposes’ that aw was employed by 
educated men in words where o was heard in the mouth 
of the countryman: the sound of au being the same as 
that of Greek av, which it regularly represents, and by 
which it is represented, that is, a pure a, followed by the 
u-glide. This is borne out by the anecdote of Suetonius 
about Vespasian, which Corssen quotes. The homely Em- 
peror was taken to task by the courtier Florus, for calling 
a plaustrum a plostrum: and retaliated next day by pro- 
nouncing his critic’s name as befitted ears so polite—Flau- 


1 See Curt. Erlaiit. p. 26. 2 1, 659. 
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rus. Naturally this distinction between the two sounds 
had this effect, that some words in which o was the origi- 
nal vowel—not merely a vulgar corruption—began to be 
spelt with aw in the literary dialect. An example is aus- 
culart (as in Plaut. Merc. 575, ed. Ritschl, and many other 
places). Here there can be no doubt that osculart is the 
true form: ostium and other words, derived from the same 
base os, are never spelt with aw. But ausculart became 
the received form—perhaps on the false analogy of auscul- 
tare—to give a fashionable colour to so common a pro- 
ceeding. Sometimes a false derivation may have helped 
to bring about the same result—or may itself have been 
only the result of the new spelling—as in aurichalcum, a 
word borrowed from the Greek dpetyadxos, and originally 
written with an 0°. 

The diphthong passes regularly in classical Latin into 
o in composition. Thus we have suffoco (base fauc), ex- 
plodo (base plaud). Sometimes it passes into wu, as accuso 
(base causa), defrudo (base fraud). Indeed even frudan 
{compare frus-tra) occurs*, and this form together with 
cludo, the proper name Clusius, and others, seems to shew 
that the change was not confined to compounds’. 

Somewhat analogous to the change of sound from au 
to o in Latin is the pronunciation of aw in French—and 
in some parts of the North of England “law” is pro- 
nounced like lo. The common pronunciation of aw in 
English is a weakening of another kind. 

The diphthong ew occurs very rarely in Latin; it was 
regularly weakened to long wu. The few examples—mostly 
proper names—where it occurs are in inscriptions, and 
have been mentioned‘ in the account of Vowel-Intensi- 
fication, There are a few occasions in which ew occurs in 
compounds, as new from ne-ue, sew from se-ue, neuter from 
ne-uter, and some others. The two vowels should probably 


1 Ib. 2 Plaut. Trin. 418, 
3 Corssen, I. 661. * See page 193, 
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ou. 
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be sounded as distinctly as possible; but when sounded 
quickly they must have had a tendency (like the Greek 
ev) to pass into a sound like ours, that is, our u-sound = 
(yoo). Nettiguam’is short in Terence; perhaps the e was 
elided. Similar variations occur in English; “duty” is 
commonly pronounced dyooty, but sometimes dooty. 

The last diphthong has passed through much the same 
history as eu, except that it lingered later in use. It is 
often found in the old inscriptions: Zoucana is on the 
tomb of Barbatus, plous and zowbeatis in the letter con- 
cerning the Bacchanalia, iouranto in the Bantine table. 
U begins to appear in the inscriptions of the age of the 
Gracchi*. Thus in the lex Thoria zubeo and towbeo occur 
indifferently; wdex and toudex; wuro and rouro. Some- 
times the o drove out the u, which in such cases had pro- 
bably become a glide: but after this success it always sank 
into. u at a very early period: thus poplicus occurs fre- 
quently in inscriptions, beginning with the Hp. de Bacch., 
passing in the lex agraria Thoria into pubiecus. Similarly 
we find nountwos, nontratus, nuntius: and noundinum (con- 
tracted from nouendinum) in the Ep. de Bacch., nondinum 
in the Tab. Bant., and the common nundinum*. Some- 
times the o weakened itself into uw: so that the diphthong 
passed through the stages ow, wz, and then x as before. 
Thus sowos, which occurs in the beautiful epitaph of Clau- 
dia, quoted by Mommsen’, passed to suwos, and that to 
suos and suus. So also occur flouios, fluuios, and flu-ere. 

Roby‘ assigns to ow the sound of “Southern English” 
5, a diphthong formed of o and uw. He probably means 
the 6 with a u-glide. But in this case I should have ex- 
pected the Latin diphthong to have passed into o rather 


1 Lucios on the tombs of Barbatus and his son, which Corssen gives as 
examples of the weakening at a still earlier period, is more probably from 
Leucios. 

2 Corssen, 1. 670. 

3 Rom. Hist. 1. p. 60, Eng. trans. 

Souom mareitom corde deilexit souo. 

 § Grammar, p. 81, 
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than into w: but it does pass into wu most regularly. I} °F: vu. 


therefore think that its sound was probably very near wu, 
hike the Greek ov’. 


The following table gives the results of our discussion 
of the probable sound of the diphthongs: the new sounds 
being those to which the Greek and Latin languages were 
respectively tending. The English equivalents are given, 
as before, in brackets, as nearly as possible. 


Orig. | Diphthongal sound In Latin 


tending to (a) or (ee) 


as in ‘‘aye’’ tending to (a) 
» “grey” ” (a) or (ee) ” (a) or (ee) 
» “boy” ” 6, ti and (ee) ” 6 or (00) 
» ‘how”’ same n (0) 
» ‘yew’ (?) same ” (00) 
» “grow” s (00) ” (00) 


4. Weakening of U wm Greek. 


The full u of the Graeco-Italian was retained by the | 4. v=u- 
Latin peoples, but weakened by the Greeks perhaps to the | P#tlon. 
sound of the German i. This is shewn, first by.the fact 
that when the Greeks transliterated the Roman u, they 
employed not v but ov, which, as we have already seen, 
approached very nearly, if not quite, to w: secondly, and 
more conclusively, by the variation of practice amongst 
the Romans in transliterating Greek words. In the early 
time of Roman intercourse with Greece, they were con- 
tent to employ the best equivalents for Greek sounds 
which their language afforded; accordingly they employed 
w to denote v, as in Burrus, i.e. Pyrrhus. But in the last 
century of the Republic, when the respect of the Romans 


2 See p. 230. 
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for Greek literature had greatly increased, they were not: 
content with this rough and inexact representation: and 
therefore they borrowed the symbol T as well as the 
sound. Ido not know that any authority before Cicero 
mentions this borrowing: it dated from his lifetime. 
The sound of v is not known with exactness; but it 1s. 
certainly a modified uw, and cannot have differed greatly 
from the German we or t%, that is, as we have seen, a 
sound between 7 and u, having a front. position of the 
tongue, like 2, but rounded like uw. Only one Greek peo- 
ple, the Boeotians, retained the full sound in its original 
place, i.e. in those words whose corresponding forms in 
other dialects are spelt with v; but even they denote 
that sound by the symbol ov, like the other Greeks. 
Thus they wrote yAouxou for yAu«v, but the quantities are 
not different; so that the sound of ov, in Boeotia at least, 
cannot then have been double. In inscriptions we find 
agounia, Tovya (i.e. TYYN), cour, and aovyypadas, Acovou- 
aws'; these are all Theban; xdpovk, Koutccnvos, Movpiva 
are on a list of victors at the Xapireiova from Orchomenos? ; 
but in the next inscription of the same class and from 
the same place, we have the usual forms; Boeckh dates 
it Ol. 145. As a rule, the full peculiarities are found only 


'|in Theban inscriptions®. In fragments of Corinna we have 


ovpés and ovpiwy (i.e. vudv) Oovyatep, ovriBias, dvor- 
envev, tov (which in common Boeotian is rovy) identical 
in sound as in meaning with Latin tu. 

According to Hesychius the full « was kept in Laconia 
also: he gives xapova, ovdpaivw, and others. But there is 
no appearance of it upon inscriptions; neither is it found 
in the fragments of Alkman. Probably, therefore, Hesy- 
chius confused Boeotian with Laconian forms: the two 


1 C. I. G. 1562, 1563, 1569 a, 1573. 3 1b. 1583. 

3 In Oropian inscriptions the v is found constantly, no doubt because 
of the close connection of the place with Attica: e.g. dpyupos, cuvnyopos 
&c. in 1566 and.1569 c. The same explanation however will hardly 
apply to those of Lebadea where we have IIv@dmxos (1571), ‘OdAvpmos 


/ (1676), or to those of Orchomenos (1579, 1580, &o.). 
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dialects have much in common in detail, but not very | 


much in principle. 

This weaker wu differs from the full one, not in any 
alteration of the action of the lips, but from a different 
position of the tongue, which is allowed to come further 
forward in the mouth: the variation therefore is in the 
direction which all simply weakened articulation takes. 
The same vowel is much affected in many languages as well 
as in Greek: the French w is a parallel example; in une, 
according to Mr Bell, the vowel is a mid-front-wide-round: 
that is, the tongue is more nearly in the position for e, 
about half way between that for « (original) and that for 
ai: in un he thinks that the vowel is not rounded at all, 
1.e. there is no motion of the lips, but the point of the 
tongue acts as well as the back’. 

In England also « has lost its true character in the 
great majority of words in which it occurs, e.g. in but, 
shut: there is no rounding of the lips at all: the vowel 
differs from the French in the simpler position of the 
tongue: the back of it only is called into use, not the 
point. This weakening indeed is principally confined to 
the south; Cumberland is still pronounced by natives with 
the full vowel sound which we denote by oo: the tendency 
however (as is always the case) is progressive: it 1s not 
long since Russia and Prussia were called in England 
Roossia and Proossia: and already we sometimes hear put 
pronounced like but. | 


5. Further (sporadic) Vowel-substitution in Greek. 


We have seen that in Greek the original a is regularly 
broken up into a, e, and 0; and that w is weakened into 
v or t%. The sound of the original 2 remained unaltered. 
Beyond this there was little variation in the main body of 


1 Technically, it is a ‘ mid-mixed- -primary ” vowel, like that of que 
(Fr.). See pages 81—83, 
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CH. VIT. 
i 


(i) dae 


the Greek language. A vowel of one scale never regularly 
passed into one of another scale. This took place some- 
times irregularly, and generally in one only of the head- 
dialects: most commonly in the Aeolic. But, if we ex- 
cept perhaps the Boeotian, this change never became so 
general as to deserve the name of a phonetic law, even 
for one dialect. For example, the weakening of a into v 
is most commonly found in the Aeolic: thus in Lesbian 
amo becomes azrv: yet that same Lesbian retains the a in 
words where the other dialects have suffered it to sink as 
far at least as the intermediate o; thus v7a is the Aeolic 
form of vzro*. The change therefore cannot be said to be 
peculiar to any one dialect: nor yet to any class of words: 
sometimes, but not generally, it is explicable as produced 
by the influence of adjoining sounds. It is essentially 
sporadic—and as such, to be carefully distinguished from 
those regular vowel-changes mentioned above,.which have 
passed so generally over all the dialects, that they must 
be regarded as being among the characteristic marks 
which distinguish the Greek from its sister languages. 

I shall give the more important of the small list of 
words in which the Greek has suffered original a to pass 
into e or v’. 


(i) Weakening of a to t. 


This will be found in most cases to have been helped 
by an intermediate e, which is kept in some forms of the 
word. Thus in évirrw for év-Fim-rw the a of the original 
VAK is weakened to « But the. gap is bridged by the 
form (F)éz-os*. The same may be said of ics (s/es) be- 


1 Sappho, Frag. 1. 9, &e. 

2 More examples (not very certain ones) may be found in Curtius 
(Gr. Et. 663—671, &c.), Leo Meyer (Vergl. Gram. 1. 115, &c.), and in 
Ahbren’s two volumes (passim). 

3 This intermediate step 1s not however found in Sanskrit: where (in 
default of any é) many common words have the original a weakened at 
once to i, as pttar (father); duhitar (@vyarep) : nicd, if this, as well as 
nakta, =noct-, vuxr-, Gothic nahis, A. 8. niht, our ‘‘night.” If so, the 
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side éorw, yOitos beside yOés, ives perhaps beside éyw: 

cximrey, a staff, and probably oxiuzrous, a couch, are from 
SKAP; and the Latin Scipio shews the same change: 

oxiarre and ox7jmeyv give the middle step. The analogous 
form cxnmv explains also why Scipio becomes Samriwy 
in Plutarch: that form cannot therefore be fairly used (as 
it has sometimes been) to prove that 7 in classical times 
had an 7-sound. In other cases the Latin has preserved a 
Graeco-Italian e which has passed into « in the Greek: 
as in equos by ios, Sanskrit agva, where the original a 
is seen. In zeévre beside quinque, the Greek has the older 
form of the vowel, though not of the consonants. It will be 
observed in most of these cases that the weakened vowel 
precedes two consonants: as also in «lp-yy-ye (r/xep), 
ait-vw Which retains in the 2 aor. éecoy the original 
vowel of ,/7rer, and many others. Here the word was 
sufficiently strengthened by the combination of consonants 
to allow a weakening of the radical vowel A further 
reason is found in many other verbs, such as wétrra, yey 
voyat, &e.; here the original forms were wemrér@ and yeyé- 
yopas : the t, which seems radical in the contracted forms, 
js really the vowel of a reduplicated syllable, the pronun- 
ciation of which was weakened as its origin became less 
distinctly felt. In iw (beside &os, root SED) we have 
either simple weakening or a contracted reduplicated 
form, ot-ced-yw : we may compare the Latin sido appa- 
rently for st-sed-o, and nidus for. ni-sed-us ; at least the d 
of the identical Sanskrit nida is only explicable by sup- 
posing a lost s: I think therefore that &w is probably a 
contracted form. But in {8pvw (beside é5pa) simple weak- 
ening is more probable. Sometimes the radical syllable 
itself has suffered, as in ar-tT-dAXo, o7-tTr-evw, and oy-ip- 
n-t. In verbs where the reduplication retained some of 


Sanskrit and the Greek shew different changes; the English old pro- 
nunciation, neet, still heard in the North, agrees with the Sanskrit. 
But Prof. Benfey connects nica with ni-ct (Jee in xeluat) as “ying: down” 
time; which is very probable. 
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its significance the « became at last the formal vowel of 
reduplication, as in ri-O@n-put, 5i-Sw-u1, &c. This origin of 
t is probable, though not very recognisable, for type (ie. 
yt-ya-pt); if so, it is a causal verb formed from YA, to go. 
On the same principle the difficult verb iavw has been 
taken for a reduplicated form of vas=to dwell; and, un- 
doubtedly, resting in the same place is the primary idea 
of the verb, which came to mean “sleep” afterwards’; 
but I do not understand the form. Again, ’a\xw may be 
t-ad-yo, perhaps from AR (Sanskrit /ri?=to go): and 
i-axeiv would come in the same way from dyeiy (syeiv). 
All these however are very uncertain. Long z from a is 
seen in Trivw. 

More examples of this weakening are to be found in 
the other dialects. The soft Doric of Sicily has (oréa for 
éotia, where the Graeco-Italian e is warranted by the 
Latin Vesta: it also takes 4, rather e, as a substitute for y, 
as apyuptos, dowvixcos in Epicharmus, éoriov in Theokri- 
tus*. The Cretan Osos and Laconian aids* for Peds are the 
only certain examples in hard Doric. The Lesbian di- 
vision of the Aeolic shews little more the substitution of « 
for e instead of y mentioned in the soft Doric, as o:dapi0s*, 
qoppupios’, &c.: mwioupes is certainly Ionic, but cannot be 
proved to be Lesbian. But in Boeotian the change to ¢ is 
very extensive: the set of the dialect is to this vowel, just 
as in modern Greek‘, in which 7, v, et, ot and vz have all 
sunk to the ¢-sound (ee). Thus we have @os (probably 
not cios, the form which occurs in Aristophanes’: the in- 
scriptions all agree in having @, and the word occurs very 
frequently : @ too is a letter for which the Boeotian has a 


1 lavew woda (Phoen. 1538) can clearly have nothing to do with 


sleep. 
3 2, 21, 62, and 90; 4, 16, 3 Ar. Lys. 81, 174: Thuc. 5.77, | 
4 Theok. 29, 24. 5 Sappho, 13. 


6 See for the change in modern Greek, Geldart’s Modern Greek 
Language in the Clarendon Press Series, which I have found very useful, 
though I cannot at all agree with the author in the importance which 
he assigns to modern Greek as a guide to the pronunciation of the old, 

7 dch. 906. 
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decided preference ; thus we find éywv@ for éyovrs ; and + 


does not pass into o before another 7, e.g. we have irra’ 
(/F.6), not torw; there is therefore no tendency to assibi- 
lation): iwy for éywv, auiwv (=7éwv) are very common: 
avéOtav® is avéBecav (avéOnxav) apparently: v takes the 
place of ¢ in contract verbs, as aywvoOetiw’, rrodcpapyio, 
&c.; twv6s* is for éwvts (wor, Attic dor), &c. It is not 
indeed probable that the e-sound was at any time abso- 
lutely lost in Boeotia: it is found even in Theban inscrip- 
tions, and still more in those of the other towns, which, as 
we have already seen, agreed with the speech of ordinary 
Greece in many points where Thebes differed, Still the 
tendency to « was a very strong one. 


(ii) Weakening of a to v. 


As between a and ¢ an intermediate e could generally 
be found, so here also a passes into v commonly through o. 
Thus nakt- (already mentioned) passed into Graeco-Italian 
moct- and here the Latin stupped: but the Greeks went 
on to vuxr-. The same is true of mola, Greek wvAn: orrupis 
seems to be a weakening if compared with sportula: the 
original a is kept in omaprov, a rope. The Graeco-Italian 
com becomes ovp or £uv; the Sanskrit has sam. perhaps 
there was an original form skam. Sometimes however 
there is no sign of any intermediate o. Thus we have 
KvuKNos, Which is apparently the same as Sanskrit chakra: 
and ovv£ is the Sanskrit xakha, our “nail,” and occasionally 
we have both the a and v within the Greek itself; as 
in BuOos beside BaGos, and xvAivdw is more frequent than 
Karwdéw: oxvdos=a can, in the Odyssey*, seems akin 
to oxados. The name 'Edvpa—which was once that of 
Corinth, but also of many other places—is clearly the 
‘look-out place” from /Fop: but the uv here may be partly 
due to the lost v. Xiovdos and Lédupos seem to shew 


1 Ach. 860. 2 ¢C. I. G. 1588. 
3 So in 1583, but not regu’ ‘arly, see 1576 and others. 
4 Ib. 1559 a, ® xiv. 112. 
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{a similar change, but their derivation is not clear. It 


will be observed that in a great number of these words 
the change may be ascribed to a neighbouring liquid or 
nasal, These consonants modify vowels more than any 
others; they resemble vowels themselves, though in dif- 


| ferent ways: consequently when the organs are put into 


the position required for some one of them, there is a 
strong tendency to sound beside it that vowel which 
has the nearest position to it. We shall see much more 
of this influence exercised by consonants in Latin: it 
is regular there, but quite sporadic in Greek. We have 
already seen that in some roots @ passes into u before 
r or 1: e.g. SPAR becomes SPUR or SPUL. We find v 
instead of o in a small group of common names, which 
is rather curious, though in each case the change may 
be accounted for by the reason already given: there are 
mputavis, the Attic magistrate, which is doubtless derived 
from mp0: aicupvyrns, the umpire—one who is “mindful 
of the fit” (aica and va), in later times an elective 
magistrate: and zravnyupis, the solemn assembly: no one of 
these words seems to have been confined to any particular 
dialect: they are all doubtless instances of consonantal 
assimilation. So also avuaros is akin to Latin pos, 
po(s)ne: and mpvpvn, like mpvtavs, must be akin to ape. 
Sometimes the change is seen in the suffix -tar, the 
Graeco-Italian top: as in waptrup. Curtius compares the 
weakening in the corresponding Italian words, e.g. dator, 
daturus. 
But it is the Lesbian dialect which shews this chang 

most fully. Just as the Boeotian inclined towards 
t, so this dialect inclined to v. In each the change, 
sporadic in the rest of Greece, was so extensive, as to 
almost deserve the title of ‘regular. In Lesbian we find 
orvpa, vpotos*, Tvide*, (i.e. Totse=thither, Attic r7de), 
Evavov for Eoavov, tuados for duadds, ard both alone, 


1 Theok, xxrx. 25 and 20. 2 Id, xxvu1 5. 
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and in compounds as amvyovos, (compare the Arcadian | — , 


xarv) &c. The adverbs duvdis and ddAvdus seem to be 


Ionic as well as Lesbian. dévupza is vouched for by gram-: 


marians, but does not occur. But the compounds evavu- 
pos, vevupos, &c. are general. This change is the fur- 
thest limit of the tendency which we have already seen 
in the Lesbian to change a to o. It was however pro- 
bably not so extensive as the change from a to ¢ in 
Boeotian. 


(1) Weakening of v to 


This, though not at all an unnatural change, is not 
common in Greek. From ¢u we have vzepdianos: 


compare vzrep-pu-7s5 and the Latin super-bus, where the ), 
corresponds regularly to ¢@ as the representative of original 


bh: ciados seems to come from av-s. ¢irus and duria 
must certainly be referred to gu. In wibupos from 
audos we have apparently dissimilation, caused by 
the v of the suffix: uicos and pucos are probably not 
akin. The Grammarians give imép, imap, thos, iynnos 
as Aeolic: the last does occur in Sappho’: but there is 


no more evidence for any of them: and they do not occur | 


even in Bueotian, which had much more tendency to the 
a-sound. The change can be regarded as only a distant 
indication of the passage into « which became general at 
a much later period, according to Curtius not before the 
eleventh century*, The rarity of it deserves notice when 
we estimate the value of modern Greek pronunciation as 
a guide to the sounds of the older language. : 


1 Ahrens, 1. 81, &. 2 Frag. 119, 3 Erlatit. p, 22. 
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6. Further Vowel Substitution (Latin). 


This has found place in Latin to a much greater ex- 
tent than in Greek. We have seen above how fully, 
even down to their most flourishing period of literature, 
the Greeks had preserved their original store of diph- 
thongs, whilst the Romans at the age of Plautus had re- 
tained only one. We have also seen how vividly the 
distinction remained in the Greek mind of the three 
different vowel-scales, by the insignificant list of transi- 
tions from a to 7 or u, of which the more.important have 
been given in the preceding section. The same precision 
must not be looked for in Latin. It has been seen indeed 
already that the distinction of scales was certainly 
received by the Italians from their forefathers of the 
Graeco-Italian age: for some of the traces of modifi- 
cation of the vowels, each in its own scale, have been 
given above. But that elaborate method could not be 
maintained in a language which suffered nearly all its 
diphthongs to degenerate into single sounds. Indeed the 
most striking characteristic of the Latin language is the 
exceeding weakness of its vowel system. The vowels 
have no longer any life in them. They are often the 
mere servants of the consonants to which they cling, and 
from which they take their tone: never (as in the Greek) 
do they expel the consonants by their own fuller life and 
energy’. 


1 In my first edition I quoted here Corssen’s connection of the 
vowel-degradation with the gradual weakening of the Roman character. 
This connection was objected to by Prof. Mayor, I think with justice; 


4 and I have cancelled it. It is doubtless wrong to argue from a portion 


only of the phonetic system, whatever light the whole may throw upon 
the character of a nation. I am not quite sure that Prof. Mayor 
has escaped the same error; for he goes on to give his own interpre- 
tation of the fact. He considers the contempt of vowel sound to be a 
mark of the “strength and energy” of the Romans; I really do not see 
why; and of their “‘inartistic nature.’ Did they then restore their lost 
vowels as they grew more artistic? they went on corrupting them more 
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The steps of this vowel-degradation have been ar- 
ranged by Corssen’ in the following table, which is also 
given by Dr Donaldson’: 

A passes to O ......... U cccccecee ED coccncoee J, 
O passes tO U ......... EB ...ee. oo 5, 
U passes to E ......... I, 
E passes to I, U, 
I passes to E. 
From which table we see that while a retains its position 
as the primary vowel, never derived from any other, and 


while o is only derived from a, the other vowels u, e, and ¢ 


are constantly substitutes of stronger sounds, not indeed 
indifferently, but in accordance with no law of vowel- 
scales. We shall see hereafter that the decision, which 
vowel shall be taken, rests generally with the following 
consonant. The vowel-change does not originate with 
the consonants: it is caused, as has been already insisted 
on, by weakness of articulation. But the direction which 
that change follows does generally rest with the conso- 
nants. This will be clearly seen in the section on Assi- 
milation, where I shall describe that vowel-change which 
arises from weak articulation, but is modified by the 
affinities between particular vowels and eonsonants. At 
present I shall describe such change: as is due to simple 
weakening, where the effect of neighbouring sounds is 


than ever. Prof. Mayor also cites ‘‘the elaborate vowel-system of the 
Indians as a mark of the indolent and unpractical life of the dreamy 
Oriental.’’ But surely the Indian vowel-system is much less elaborate 
than the Greek, and even than the old Latin: they had no @ or 6, and by 
consequence form fewer diphthongs; their: only gains were distinct 
symbols for the long original vowels, and also for the so-called vowel- 
sound of r (i.e. the glide), all of which sounds the Graeco-Italians doubt- 
less had, though not the symbols. The Sanskrit lri existed in the 
brains of grammarians and perhaps in one verb. 

1 Ausspr. 1. 299, ed. 1. A fuller table exhibiting the results of assimi- 
lation as well as substitution is now given by him in his second edition 
(ar. 334) as follows : 


a to o to u toe toi 
o(orig.a) ,, wu » nt 
u ” 2 too . 
e (orig.a) ,, 7 5) 0 to u 
i » U toe 
2 Varr. p. 318. 
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at least not distinctly traceable. As however I have 
contrasted the vowel-system of the Greek and Latin, 
I may in passing give a few instances where assimilation 
has been at work, in order more fully to shew the dif- 
fering genius of the two languages. They are cases where 
the Latin has borrowed from the Greek, and has changed 
the word, after it had become naturalised, to suit its own 
phonetic laws. They are taken from different parts of 
Corssen’s chapters on “Umlaut’.” He has treated the 
subject so fully as to leave little else to be done but to 
select examples from his stores. From them will be seen 
how rigid and lifeless, how dependent on neighbouring 
sounds, is the vocalism of the Latin, as compared with 
the Greek. Take the five words, Hecuba*, crapula, cata- 
pulta, triobulus, epistula. The penultimate vowel in each 
is u. But when written in the original language—ExaPn 
and xpauradn, xatamréArns and dBeros, érvctoA7—we see 
three vowels, a, ¢,o. The reason is, as will be hereafter 
shewn in the chapter on Assimilation, that a labial and 
(more especially) / have a prevailing tendency in Latin 
to fix the preceding vowel (when weakened by some other 
cause) at wu. Similarly 2 has an affinity to n, andetor: 
penxyavn and Badavetov become machina and balineum; 
garapa and téscapa become phalerae and tessera. In- 
deed, before the suffix -ro- hardly any other vowel but e 
is found, as in libero, aspero, &c. Contrast with this the 
varied abundance of the Greek xa@apo-, poBepo-, adpupo-, 
aovnpo-, &c.° When, for ease of utterance, a vowel is in- 
serted between two following consonants of a borrowed 
Greek word, the vowel is determined by the following 
consonant. Thus Ennius wrote LlatpoxAijs as Patri-c-o- 
les, because in the older language o shewed the ‘same 
affinity to 2 as uw does afterwards; compare the real 
Italian Hercoles or Hercolus: but ‘Acxdnrios becomes 


1 1, 60—333. 
2 There was an older mid-form Hecoba: Quint. 1. 4. 16. 
3 Corssen, 11. 199 
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Aesculapius: Spayyn and "Adxpurjvn become drachuma 
and Alcumena in Plautus, because of the labial nasal m. 
But pva and réyyn become mina and techina’, because of 
the following n. | 

I proceed to give examples of vowel-weakening, inde- 
pendent in the main of assimilating tendencies, under 
three principal heads—in formative elements (both form- 
ative and inflectional suffixes), in composition, and in 
reduplication. 

First then, in formative elements, we may see in the 
nom. sing. o the Graeco-Italian termination of the base 
(itself weakened from Indo-Eur. a) in classical Latin 
weakened to u. We have filios Barbati—with the o—on 
the epitaph of Scipio. This change was complete about 
the end of the Second Punic war: in the Edict of L. Aimilius 
(189, B.c.) the w instead of o is regular. The o was 
retained always in -0ds (equivalent, as Corssen thinks, 
to ads with vowel intensified), e.g. clamos, arbos, honos: 
and the vowel sank no further even when the s became r. 
The neuter nom. ended in os, like the Greek genos, then 
genus: opos is found on a statue’, the o is still seen in 
the gen. of many nouns, as corporis (for corpos-1s) : though 
others have weakened it to e, as generis for genos-1s. This 
os can also be traced in the case-endings. Thus in the 
Ep. de Bacch. we find senatu-os (weakened through sena- 


tuis to classical senatus), and corpor-us, which speaks of | 


the older corpos-os; compare ryéves-og afterwards ‘yévous. 
Both the Ep. de Bacch. and the Edict of Aimilius shew 
also w before m in the accusatives. That the w of the 
genitive plural is weakened from o is shewn by the form 
duonoro(m) = bonorum on Scipio’s tomb: and the tenacity 
with which the Italian provincials still clung to this, as 
to other old vowel-sounds, is shewn, e.g. by the “loro” 
=illorwm of modern Italian. As Corssen well says‘: “the 


1 Plaut. Capt. 641. 

3 Corssen 11.90. The edict, discovered in 1867, is given in Roby’s 
Grammar, p. 419. 

3 Corssen, 11. 87. 4 1, 246 (ed. 1), 
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The connecting vowel in the conjugation of verbs has 
been regularly weakened in Latin from the original and 
Sanskrit a; e.g. Indo-Eur. bhar-a-mas, and Sanskrit 
bhard-mas. It has passed through the Graeco-Italian 0, 
where the Greek halts (dép-o-ev), and rarely stays even 


| at uw (uolumus), but passes on to the thin 7, as in ferimus'. 


This weakening is doubtless due to the unsubstantial 
character of the vowel—the mere link between base and 
termination. Before two consonants, as -nt, -nd, the vowel 
has taken a somewhat different course. Traces of the o 
are seen in the dederont of inscriptions, and quoted by 
Quintilian’ together with probaueront as proofs that the 
Latin possessed this o as well as the Greek: we have 
tremontzt in the Carmen Saliare, cosentiont on the tomb 
of the younger Lucius Scipio: in Plautus we find ruont, 
abnuont, uiuont, loguontur, &c., and these two forms occur 
even in Lucretius; the preceding u has preserved the o. 
The next step u maintains itself in ferunt, &c., but passes 
on, not to z but e in ferentem and ferendum. From 
Corssen’s examples it would appear that o had become u 
about B.C. 150, in all cases where «u was permanently 
retained, an exception being made where w precedes the o: 
but the fluctuation between wu and e prevailed from the 
time of Plautus to the end of the Republic: when the e 
was definitely established, though it never expelled the u 
from legal or other formulae, e.g. wuwre dicundo, familiae 
erciscundae. The e in these cases is due to the fact that 
before two consecutive consonants the vowel sound is 
deadened, as will be shewn below. Still in some forma- 
tions (and also in radical syllables) where o has been 
weakened to wu, the process stops there, e.g. in hunc, uncia, 
homunculus, Acheruntem, secundus, dupundi; so also the 
u is retained in alumnus, columna, &c., and in arbustum 
and arbuscula, fustis, aplustre. E itself passes into u in 


1 The long a, e, and é of the Ist, 2nd, and 4th conjugation respectively, 
result from contraction. 
31, 4,16 


Substitution. 

diurnus for dies-nus, comp. hodiernus: r being a common 
Latin weakening from s. Im all these cases Corssen 
assumes that the wu is due to the consonant or group of 
consonants following: and it is quite possible, as we shall 
see in the next section, that m (particularly when in com- 
bination with another consonant) might have this effect. 
But I see no reason for assuming it when n, s, and r 
are the adjacent consonants. 

In final syllables the original vowel commonly sinks 
to e: a fact which Corssen explains by suggesting that 
though + be a thinner vowel, yet e is the most suitable 
for terminations, because in pronouncing it the organs of 
speech vary the least from their position when in perfect 
rest’. Examples will occur at once: thus, monuere has 
sunk from an original monueront, through the customary 
monuerunt: then the final nt was dropped by that weak- 
ness of articulating the final syllable, which is so notice- 
able in Latin, and which will be more fully discussed after- 
wards. Either form was in use indifferently in the last 
century of the Republic, and traces of the weak form are 
much older. Whether there was an intermediate 1 at 
one period seems uncertain: Corssen* quotes an isolated 
dedert: which, together with dedrot and dedro, may serve 
to shew the great fluctuation of usage. In utere for uterss, 
in utebare, uterere, &c., the loss of s has led to the same 
result. So also in some nominatives of pronouns the final 
s has been dropped, and the vowel, thus left defenceless, 
has suffered the usual degradation: so tpse has an older 
form «psus, and tlle is doubly weakened from ollus, In 
the ablative, the loss of d has frequently caused a double 
form, as from marid, mart and mare; the tendency was 
always to pass on to e, but the necessity of keeping the 
eases distinct often protected the 2. In the later times 
of the Empire the cases became hopelessly confused : the 
dative—and even the genitive and accusative after losing 


1 11, 221, 2 1. 70, ed.-1: see 1. 208. 
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| their final consonants—could sink into final e: thus Cors- 


sen* quotes Tebere for Tiberim, and mare for maris. But 
to notice all the corruptions of the late Latin, interesting 
though they be as illustrations of the process which led 
to the confusion of cases im the Romance languages, is 
beyond our present plan. In the accusative as well as in 
the ablative of the z-declension in classical Latin we see 
the affection for e in the terminating syllable; the e in 
fact was almost final, for the # was hardly sounded. 
Many words exhibit both forms: thus we have both nawm 
and nauem, turrum and ¢urrem, with an increasing prefer- 
ence for the latter form. A few are found only with 2, as 
situm, uum, and one or two others. Very rarely does the 
Latin avail itself of the double form to express diversity 
of meaning ; thus partem is the regular accusative, while 
partum is used for an adverb, as are a very large number 
of old accusatives from extinct nouns in -h, as raptum, 
statum, &c. The retention of e im the nominative of nouns 
in en-, (which was originally an, and was allowed to sink 
even to 7m in the other cases,) e.g. nomen, stamen, pecten, 


|.and very many others, is probably also due to its being 


the final syllable. The original a is kept in Sanskrit 
ndma from base ndman. The e is kept in further com- 
pounds, as momen-tum, &c., because followed by two con- 
sonants. In septem, nowem, decem the feeling of conveni- 
ence introduced the e; whilst in Greek érva, &c., a recol- 
lection of the loss of the nasal kept the final vowel from 
being further weakened. The last instance of weakening 
in case-endings which need be quoted is that of the vo- 
cative of nouns of the o-declension, which is regularly 
weakened to e, as Postume. 

The lightness of the vowel + is shewn in the frequent 
change from e before suffixes. In the majority of cases 
this may be accounted for by the affinity of z to ¢ and d. 
But there are plenty of examples which shew simple 
weakening. Thus pudi-bundus is from a base pude’, pati- 

.. . 2 ma 240,00 | * Corss, 11. 310, 


Substitutron. 


bulum from base pate; rubi-cundus from base rube; and 
it was in all probability first written rubecundus, like uere- 
cundus, &c.: tremebundus and tremibundus both occur, the 
latter in Lucretius (1.95). A greater weakening is seen in 
domi-bus, wersi-bus, &c. from domu-, uersu-; still greater in 
publi-cus from poplo- and popolo-, and indeed invariably 
before the suffix -co-; greatest of all in cubi-culum from 
the base cuba; and wilicus from uilla. With this rigidity 
Corssen’ contrasts the flexibility of the Greek—shewn, 
e.g. in "OAupamiaxds and OndrvKos: yet even in Greek -cxo 
is the favourite form. It will be observed the weakening 
to t before c and 6 is sufficiently common: further exam- 
ples of the latter combination are terri-bilis from base 
terré, credi-bilis from credé, ludi-brium, &. We find i 
regularly before m, as regimen, specimen, castvmonia, sanc- 
timonia, &c. Other instances (they are numerous) of this 
weakening before suffixes will be given in the section on 
Assimilation, which acts as a modifying cause determining 
the vowel in each case. The same weakening to ¢ is 
found not infrequently in suffixes themselves. Thus lo 
becomes la in gracilis, sterilis*?: ro becomes rt in hilaris, 
celeris, &c.: 80 also we have volu-cri-s, ala-cri-s; mulie- 
bri-s, fune-bri-s; eques-tri-s, terres-tri-s: the adjectives in 
-tilis are probably from an older -tulo or -tilo: and simple 
-o becomes -¢ in not a few cases, as sublum-rs, unanimis, 
&c.; though the older form of the first 1s found in Lucre- 
tius’, and wranimus was used even in the Augustan age. 
Next we come to weakening in Composition. 
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First we will take those cases where the first member | (ii) Weak- 


of the compound has suffered : in these the loss has gene- 
rally befallen the last syllable of a substantive, and is 


analogous to weakenings just mentioned in the last. sec- | (#) 


ening in 
Composi- . 
tion: 

of the 
rst mem- 


tion. Thus a is weakened to 7 in tubi-cen, causi-dicus, |‘ber of the 


&c.: u to 4 in corm-ger, arci-tenens, flucti-uagus, &c.: 0 
very frequently to 7 in armi-ger, fati-dicus, and many 


1 1, 309. 3 Sterilus occurs Lucr, 11. 845. 3 1. 840. 


compound, 
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other examples given by Corssen’. In all these cases the 


appearance of the light vowel ¢ explains the nature of the 
change: it was the striving for lightness of form which 
caused the weakening. Sometimes, though rarely, we 
find e instead of ¢ as in bene-uolus, male-ficus, &c.; the 
forms bent-uolus, maliuolus, malificus seem probably Plaut- 
ine, but the MSS. vary*. In these cases he also thinks 
that the e is later than the ¢, which is found in the MSS. 
of the comedians: this seems to me uncertain. At all 
events it appears that in many words the provincial Ita- 
lian retained the older e where it passed in the written 
language into ¢: the compounds above given may there- 
fore be instances where some accidental cause has pre- 
sented a more original ¢, in the literary as well as in the 
spoken language. 

So regular had the use of 2 at the end of the first part 
of the compound become, that even words taken from the 
Greek have their spelling altered to suit the rule. Thus, 
as Corssen points out®, names borrowed from the Greek 
comedy as Anyodov and Anpvoaernvn become on the 
Latin stage Demipho and Lemmselene ; tpayoxrwpesdia it- 
self is presented as tragi-comoedia; and at a later day, 
on the same analogy, the great M:Opadarns was known 
at Rome as MMthridates. 

Secondly, let us take the more numerous and impor- 
tant cases where the second member of the compound 
has suffered. With this weakening of the Latin the 
Greek has no sympathy. The Greek shews singular fa- 
cility in the compounding of verbs with prepositions: and 
these numerous compounds in process of time often ceased 
to be felt as such, and were used to express some one 
simple idea which had no apparent connection with the 
original meaning of the two members ; yet the Greek lan- 
guage seems never to have lost its consciousness of. the 
truly composite character of the word: even though the 


2 1, 818, &o, . * Corssen 11. 821, 3 1. 819. - 
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meaning of the verb might be overpowered by the prepo- 
sition, yet its form remained intact. Very different was 
it with the Latin. Here, as is obvious on the slightest 
glance, weakening is the rule; when the original form is 
retained, it is the exception. The primary vowel a, which 
we have seen elsewhere so rarely affected, is here the 
greatest sufferer of all, as indeed follows from its occurring 
in roots more frequently than any other vowel. When 
followed by a labial or J’, it sometimes does not sink below 
u: thus we find oc-cup-o (cap), contubernium (/tab), 
in-sul-to (/sal), and in-sulsus from salsus. But even the 
labial is commonly unable to stem its downward course : 
the older forms de-rupto and sur-rupio gave way to de- 
ripio and surripio: and hosts of others, such as prohibeo, 
mancipium, dissilio, &c. will occur to every one. Before 
final consonants other than labials, the radical vowel 
sinks as a rule to 7: before gutturals, as re-ticeo (s/tac), 
prodigium (/ag); before linguals, as profiteor (/fat), Ju- 
piter, or Dies-piter ; before nasals, as recino (/can) and 
amimicus. Further, if the vowel be followed by two con- 
sonants as well as preceded by one at least, the vowel 
regularly sinks to e, as in the examples given above’. 
In all these cases sufficient strength is supplied to the 
syllable by the combination of consonants: and there- 
fore the original vowel is sufferea to sink to the dull e, 
unless retained at some intermediate stage by especial 
affinities, Thus we have peregrinus from ager, obsecro from 
sacer ; ascendo and aspergo from scando and spargo; but 
infringo and contingo from frango and tango, because the 
nasal here is not radical; it is only employed in the form- 
ation of the present base from ,/frag and ./tag*. Damno 
in composition becomes condemno, from annus we have 
biennium and sollennis ; castus passes into incestus, tracto 
into detrecto; from ./cap we get auceps, &c. in the nomina- 
tive. In some isolated cases, as imbecillus, we find e without 


1 Comp. p. 258. 2 See pages 262, 264. 
3 See above, p. 168. 
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Ste Ndi “the excuse of the two consonants: others, like aequi-perare 

“and per-petior, may be accounted for by the affinities to 

be hereafter mentioned. F itself is weakened to 7 in nu- 

| | merous compounds, where it had taken the place of ori- 

| ginal a in the root: thus lego is colligo 1 in composition ; 

| from tenax we get pertinax: but e is often retained, on no 

very clear grounds, except that these two vowels, as the 

weakest in the language, exchange place more easily. 

Corssen can give but one certain instance of o being 

shortened in composition, tllico from in loco: he gives also 

per-nic-ies, compared with noc-ere: but the root is nec. 

U is never shortened. There are a few seemingly irregu- 

lar instances of weakening of long vowels in composition, 

but always to e orz. Thus halo passes into anhelo ; /ag, 

which is lengthened to dg in ambages, imago, farrago, 

&c., lets the @ pass into 7 in many compounds, as caligo, 

vertigo, robigo; long o is weakened to short 2 in cogmtus 

and agnitus’, and long u to short e in de-tero, pe-tero, but 

retained in per-curus. Lastly @ passes into 7 in two cases 
—subtilis from tela, and delinire from lenis. 

It has been already mentioned that these weakenings, 
although very common, are by no means without excep- 
tions. The prevailing tendency never became universal ; 
and this in most cases is to be accounted for by the sense 
of thé composite nature of the words being retained. 
Sometimes we can see a reason for this, sometimes not. 
Thus prohibere acquired the general idea of preventing, 
losing the primary sense of holding a material obstacle 
“in front:” hence comes the weakening in form. But, 
either because of the stronger form of the preposition, 
or for some other reason, the primary sense of post-habere 
was felt even when used in cases where no putting behind 
in space was possible: and hence the retention of the 
original vowel. Again Diupater passed into Jupiter with- 
out preserving a trace in common use of its derivation: 


4) Unless we assume (with Corssen, 11, 422) a participle gndtus (compare 


Substitution. 


but the title Janus-pater was felt to be a compound from 
the use of its first member as a distinct word; and there- 
fore the a never sank to 2 And the idea of causation, 
. which is obviously represented by compounds with facere, 
as tepefacere, &c., prevented the sinking of the vowel, 
which takes place in conficere, &c. In other cases I be- 
lieve that assimilation has been the cause of many irregu- 
larities. This explains why the a maintained its place 
in per-placet, but not in dts-plicet; in per-facilis, but not 
in dif-ficilis, Another reason which Corssen has pointed 
out’, by which the change has been prevented, is the 
necessity for distinguishing between distinct compounds, 
Thus expando was not allowed to sink into expendo, be- 
cause of the necessity for keeping it distinct from the 
combination of e« and pendo: so also it was necessary to 
distinguish contactum from contectum. But this principle 
explains a very small number of instances, 

Lastly, we come to weakening in Reduplicated forms. 
_ This process (as Corssen observes) is closely connected 
with that just described: for Reduplication is really a 
sort of Composition. In the weakening of the syllable 
produced by Reduplication, the Greek and the Latin are 
on the whole in accord. Thus in the formation of present 
bases the vowel found in the new syllable is regularly 7: 
we have gi-gn-o in Latin, as well as yi-yv-ouas in the 
Greek; st-st-o as well as i-ot-nust: sometimes, however, 
e is found: examples have been given in the section of 
Chapter VI. especially devoted to the uses of reduplication. 
So also in the formation of the perfect the vowel regularly 
used in each language is e: Té-tug-a and 7é-7ro.0-a stand 
by ce-cid-t and te-tul-i: though it must be allowed that 
there is much less uniformity in the Latin than in the 


Greek here; the Latin employs the radical vowel in the | 


new syllable not infrequently; not indeed the heavy vowel 
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a, but 0, as in po-posc-t and mo-mord-t, u in pu-pug-t | 
and cu-currt, and the weak z is kept in perhaps the only |: 


2 11, 407. 
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two verbs with radical 2 which have retained the redupli- 
cated syllable, di-dic-z and sct-scid-t. But the strong 
tendency towards a uniform use of e is shewn by the other 
forms which were not uncommon in classical Latin—pe- - 
pug, peposct, &c.; but the original forms, pupugt, poposct, 
were again preferred, doubtless through the assimilating 
influence of the radical vowel. The e was regularly used 
for radical a, as in dedi (da), stetr, &. We may infer 
then that the tendency to regard these new syllables as 
mere grammatical forms was strong even in Graeco-Italian 
days: and that while the Greeks after the separation 
attained to strict uniformity in this matter, the Italians, 
advancing no further, formed their tenses now on one 
principle, now on another: from which inconsistency we 
find in our grammars the anomalies of the “irregular 
verbs.” It is difficult to trace with certainty in Latin the 
process by which the reduplication was often altogether 
dropped. Corssen thinks that it began with the compound 
perfects: that in these by the “Old Latin law of accent- 
uation” the accent fell on the first eyllable, e.g. ré-tetwltt, 
and thus forced out the e of the reduplication-syllable ; 
whence ré-t-tulit. (Compare the French “je ne le sais 
pas,” where the e of the ne is lost in pronunciation.) Thus 
the ear grew accustomed to such possible forms as tult, 
and when the “new law of accentuation” came in, and 
the accent was thrown forward in such words as tetultstt, 
the e again slipped out and left ¢-tultstt, tul(stc; and in 
analogy with these accomplished facts the possible tul 
also became actual’. | 
The Latin treads its own peculiar path of degradation 
when it weakens the radical syllable as well; when it 
allows e.g. pe-pag-t (/pag) to sink into pe-pig-t. The 
same fate has befallen numerous verbs with radical a— 
cado, tango, &c. In other cases, chiefly when two conso- 
nants follow, ¢ is found instead of 2, in fefella and peperct, 


1 I shall have occasion in a subsequent section to explain Corssen’s 
views respecting accentuation in Latin. 
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and in other cases by reason of some affinity, as to the r 
in pepert (from par). Sometimes the radical vowel 
seems to have been lost altogether, as in fect, ie. fe-faci, 
then fe-f-c-¢; that the verb was really reduplicated in the 


first instance is shewn by the Oscan fefacust (i.e. fecerit) - 


and fefacid (i.e. fecit). This weakening of the second 
syllable would be analogous to that of the second member 
in a compound (pe-pigi, 1m-pingo), and produced by the 
same reason, the resting of the accent at one period upon 
the first syllable. Corssen however believes that the @ in 
the Oscan forms was the result of vowel intensification : 
and that the @ in Latin is a parallel lengthening; just 
as ago became égt. The reduplicated syllable must then 
have been lost altogether from the combined influence of 
quantity and accent falling on the radical syllable. This 
explanation undoubtedly accounts for the long vowel in 
Oscan, which is otherwise left unexplained. 


II. ASSIMILATION. 


So far we have seen the results of simple substitution 
upon the vowel system of Greek. and Latin. A stronger 
vowel has passed into a weaker one in accordance with 
a regular scale of vowel-strength, differing indeed for the 
two languages, but constant in each. Before we look at 
the cases where this substitution has reached its natural 
limit—loss—let us see what modifying causes may have 
sometimes stemmed, sometimes altered, this downward 
progress : what influence other sounds, vowel or consonant, 
may have exerted in particular cases upon a vowel, which 
when no such influences were at work simply sank lower 
in the scale. 

As I have before said, we shall find no such modifi- 
cation of the Greek vowels. They were. too strong to 
become the mere reflex of a neighbouring consonant. In 


1 Corssen, m1. 427. 
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them was manifested all the vital energy of the language. 
The nearest approach to such action is ‘that which we 
have seen when two vowels were thrown together by the 
loss of a consonant, or by other means. Then we saw 
that one vowel could affect another, but very rarely did 
one of the two (strictly speaking) either assimilate or dis- 
similate the-other: it did not change the other into a 
new distinct sound more like, or less like to itself: rather 
the two became blended into one, after a severe contest, 
in which the stronger gained the day, but generally re- 
tained the marks of the conflict. And even so the agent 
of the change was a vowel and not a consonant. 

We may pass on then to the Latin, and see the results 
of the weakness of its vowel system, compared with the 
Greek. We have seen that the scale of vowel-strength in 
Latin is this—a, 0, u, e, 4: that is, a vowel allowed to sink 
gradually in strength, and not interfered with by other 
causes, would pass along this scale from a to%. And this 
order down to a certain point is always preserved. The 
vowel a is always the original vowel: it is never derived 
from anything else: it passes into o by weakening of arti- 
culation, and further down the scale. But neither o nor 
any other vowel ever rises, by assimilation or by any 
cause whatsoever, to a. Similarly o sinks to u, e,7: but 
u, e only rise to o under very exceptional circumstances: 
and 1 never does. These two vowels, then, retain their po- 
sition in Latin as in Greek ; they are not the creatures of 
the consonants. But here the difference in Latin begins. 
While the difference in strength between @ and o was 
clearly felt, that between u, e and ¢ was not so. Therefore 
these last three vowels occur often, not in their regular 
order but in dependence upon other sounds, through the 
principle of Assimilation. The difference in strength be- 
tween the three vowels was not sufficiently great to make 
a particular divergence from the scale offensive to the 


“ Sprachgefiihl : ” not only could a vowel which was gradu- 
[ally passing down the scale be stemmed at a particular 
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point, as at u, by a labial before or after it; but even a 
weaker sound such as e, the result of old substitution for 
a, can be carried backward up the scale to uw; as /pel to 
pul-sus: the effort required to pronounce u was not so 
much greater than the effort required for e, as the effort 
to put the vocal organs in the position for e, when the un- 
congenial letter J immediately followed, was greater: than 
the effort to sound the more cognate sounds u and J, 

For this appears to me the most noticeable cause of As- 
similation ; two sounds, vowel or consonant, have to be pro- 
nounced together, one of which throws unusual difficulty 
into the path of the other: that other sound will probably 
be changed to one which is more compatible with that 
sound which has caused the difficulty: and may therefore 
be said to be assimilated to it. Such difficulty will com- 
monly arise when the two sounds are pronounced at very 
nearly the same point of the tube or channel which begins 
with the glottis and ends with the lips, but with decidedly 
different mechanism. Mere closeness in the tube is not 
generally of itself sufficient to cause assimilation’. Thus, 
for example, 2 and y are produced at exactly the same 
point in the mouth, but the position of the organs for one 
is perfectly compatible with that for the other: conse- 
quently there is no necessity to change either sound into 
something which will suit the other better. But now sup- 
pose that either e or 7 meets with 1? By referring back 
to the description given of these sounds’, it will be seen 


that for e (&) and z (ee) a position of the mouth is required. 


in which there is an opening between the raised tongue 
and the front palate—farther forward for ¢ than for e. 
But in sounding / the point of the tongue is firmly pressed 
just against the centre of the front palate, the emission of 
breath taking place laterally. Now it is quite true that 
when a man pronounces his sounds—especially his vowel 


1 As was wrongly stated at this place in the first edition: the short 
description given at p. 126 was correct, 
2 At pages 85-88, 
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sounds—distinctly, there is no insuperable difficulty in 
keeping the open position necessary for e or 2 during the 
required length of time, and then closing it for 1. But we 
are now talking of people who do not use this necessary 
care: for such people the coming / seems to throw its 
shadow over the preceding vowel: and instead of e or t we 
hear a vowel which is produced farther back in the palate, 
thereby avoiding the necessity of the double action at the 
Same point: and the vowel which comes immediately be- 
hind e is uw, which can be sounded even whilst the tongue 
is in the act of closing for /’. And since the greater ease 
of the combination wl can thus even raise the easier vowels 
e and 2 to u, which requires net only a more constrained 
position of the tongue, but also an action of the lips, which 
the other two do not; it is d fortiors intelligible why the 
occurrence of / can stem the natural descent of the vowel 
at the point wu, as we have seen it do in the last chapter. 
This relation between wu and /is commonly expressed (as 
by Corssen) by saying that ~ has an affinity for /—a phrase 
which is convenient, but which requires explanation. The 
same vowel however may have affinities for other conso- 
nants or combinations of consonants which throw similar 
difficulties in the way of sounding other vowels: this will 
appear in the following pages. 

The affinity is simpler and more intelligible when the 
vowels e and 2 are the result of assimilation by consonants. 
The affinity of eis for rin Latin, and, though less mark- 
edly, in other languages. I call it simpler for this reason: 
there is no such obstacle to any vowel-sound presented by 
r as there was by J. The channel is open for r in the cen- 
tre, just where it is closed for 1. This is true even of the 
English r, the central sound. But it is much more true 
of the laxly vibrated or trilled r, which was probably the 

1 See Roby, Grammar, p. 12. ‘‘ When two incompatible sounds come 
together, usually the difficulty is foreseen, and instead of the organs 
being left, after pronouncing the former, to do what they can with the 


latter, the anticipation works a change in the former, or at least acts so as 
to preserve the latter.” ; 
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Latin as it is now the Italian r. For this, as has been al- 
ready pointed out, the closure is never quite complete, but 
the tongue is laid loosely along the palate, only very 
slightly closer than it is in the open position fore. The 
difference of position is so small that, in producing a trilled 
r, ane is almost inevitably produced with it. This then | 
is a pure affinity: not the result of an attempt to avoid a| 
difficult combination, but merely falling into one which is 
by its own nature easy. The affinity of 2 for the dentals, | 
if it exists at all’, must be of the same nature. It would 
seem to be a fair inference from such an affinity that ¢, d, n| 
must have been pronounced farther forward than with us, | 
i.e. that they were more truly “dentals.” Otherwise, if they |. 
had been pronounced just at the same place as 1, we might 
have expected that there would have been a struggle to 
avoid the combination, instead of a liking for it. But | 
there is other evidence to shew that the dentals in Latin 
were sounded at much the same point as with us, only not 
firmly ; for which reason they often pass into other sounds: 
whereas / undoubtedly was a firm and distinct sound at the 
end of a syllable: hence the difheulty to be avoided in el 
or al would be greater than that of at or ad. 

Lastly, it may be added that e and 7 are simple sounds 
produced by the action of the tongue only: wu, on the con- 
trary, 1s complex, produced both by tongue and lips. It 
is more intelligible on this ground also that e and 7 should 
exhibit a simple affinity to particular consonants. It is 
possible that some of the affinities of u may be due to the 
labial action, and belong therefore to the second class: 
such may be the affinity for b and m: the perfect closure 
of the lips in sounding 6 and m may cause them to pass 
through the position necessary for u, and so check the 
progress of a preceding vowel which might otherwise have 
sank to e or 7: it never, so far as I Know, raises € or 2 to u, 
as l does. 


1 See. pages 280 and 285. 
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CH. VII. I now proceed to give examples of assimilation of both 
1. Vowel | these classes in Latin. I shall take, first, assimilation pro- 
assimila- {duced by consonants; assimilation caused by vowels will 
tion caused | oome next. It requires no introductory remarks; its na- 


ture is obvious: it shews a curious tendency towards mo- 
notony of sound, which marks a language whose vowel- 
system is weak. 

The cases where the progress of descent has been 
stemmed, and where it has been altered by neighbouring 
sounds, may be considered together. 

(1) Where the vowel in which the change results is u. 

If we take first the connecting-vowel, which was com- 
monly o in Graeco-Italian, and which of all vowels was 
most likely to sink to its lowest form’, we shall observe 
that in some few verbs in Latin it was retained at the 
point uw by the influence of the labial-nasal m, as sumus, 
volumus: but im some verbs, which otherwise bear a strong 
resemblance to these in that oldness of form which at a later 
period seems a mark of irregularity, we find the u already 
thinned down to 1, as fertmus :—just as in other simple 
verbs, i.e. those of the so-called third conjugation. Here 
therefore the vowel was kept, for some time in an early 
period of the language, at u by the assimilating effect of the 
m. A similar effect—also not permanent—was produced 
by f in the days of Plautus, when sacro-ficus stopped at 
sacruficus’, before passing yet lower to sacrificus, or carni- 
fex rose to carnufex. So also 6 produced bu-bus, and 
Hecuba, the older form of which was Hecoba’. But the 
consonant which has by far the greatest affinity for wu is l. 
This affinity moreover was in full operation during the 
classical period of Roman literature : it differs from those 
mentioned above, which had then almost died out. On 
the other hand, it would seem to have begun later: for we 
read cosol and consol on the tombs of three of the Scipios : 
while the introduction’ of the new sound is shewn by the 


1 Bee p. 262. 2 E.g. Most. 243. 
4 Quint. 1. 4. 16; see page 258. 
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a somewhat later date. Corssen has proved that the new 
sound was established among educated men at the close 
of the Republic, but that it never became general among 
the provincials, from whom the original o was handed 
down to all the Romance dialects; just like the provincial 
e for 1 mentioned already. 

The principal reason of this effect of the J has been 
described above: but the nature of the sound in Latin 
may have contributed to produce the effect, which is more 
decided in this language than in any other which I know. 
was generally a strong sound in Latin: it is said by 
Pliny’ to have had a middle sound at the beginning of a 
word, as lectus; to have been strong at the end of a word— 
sol, or a syllable—silua, or after a consonant in the same 
syllable, as clarus. (Hence no doubt the frequent loss of 
such consonant or consonants, as (c)lamentum, (st)locus, 
&c.) He calls it weak only when it follows another J, as 
alle. This seems to shew that the sound of the first / in 
such places was so strong that a second one was felt to be 
required to express it: hence the constant variation in 
writing, as Aquilius and Aquzllius; also the occurrence of 
two ls where etymologically there should have been but 
one, as querella and perhaps relligio (but the first 7? here 
may be an assimilated d), or one / instead of two, as pau- 
lum, belua, solennis. I do not now think that this assi- 
milation is due to / having (like r) something of the 
vowel about it. In Sanskrit indeed there occurs a vowel 
li, also a vowel rv: and we shall see hereafter that it was 
a slightly heard vowel in these two consonants which led 
to the loss of original vowels before them, as in winc(u)- 
lum, and dezt(e)ra. But it cannot be assumed from this 
that a vowel before J. had a natural tendency to turn first 
to wu. 

The J was especially powerful when followed by another 
consonant, in which case the preceding vowel was nearly 

1 See Corssen, 1. 219, 
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always altered to u—the vowel which under the circum- 
stances required the least effort to produce. Thus a passed 
into u, as flauos and flagro into fuluos and fulgor, when, 
through the strong dislike of the Italians for a heavy con- 
sonantal beginning, the | as the second consonant was 
thrown further onwards in the word: e became wu very 
much more commonly, as pello, pulsus; percello, perculsus ; 
sepelio, sepultus, and a host of others; compare too the 
Latin mulgeo with the Greek apéryo: o almost equally 
often as colo, cultus; adolesco, adultus; stolidus, but stul- 
tus; collis and columna but culmen; pollen but pulwis: and 
compare bulbus with BorBos, sulcus with orKos. Indeed 
the flexibility of the Greek vowels in the same position is 
best seen by Corssen’s examples’ of words taken from the 
Greek by the Italians at an early period, and pronounced 
and written after their rule: thus 7acoandos becomes pes- 
sulus, Sixeros is Siculus, hawvorgrns is paenula. 

N combined with another consonant has the same effect 
as 1, in detaining the preceding vowel at the step wu. Thus 
nuntius, Acherun(ti)s, hunc, diminutives lke ratiuncula, 
contractions like homullus (from homonulus), are all in- 
| stances of a vowel which has fallen from o, but no more 
than one step. In the same way mn detain the wu in 
| alumnus, Vertumnus, columna, aerumna, and all that class; 
{and mp or mb in triumpus, umbo (dudanrés), columba, &c. 
That the nasals were the cause seems clear, because before 
two consonants a vowel in Latin commonly sank to e: and 
this is not surprising, since m’ was the first of the two, and 
could stem an o even when alone. But I do not under- 
stand the effect of the combinations in which n stands 
| first: commonly there is no objection to an e before these, 
as in mens, pendeo, &c.: probably n with another letter 
was equivalent in strength to l, and could sometimes pro- 
duce the same effect. The cases are not on the whole 
very numerous, and it would seem that the tendency was 


2 ow. 142. 
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‘strongest in pre-Augustan times, and then rather ceased, 
for Ennius wrote frundes, and Lucilius dupundi. Among 
the provincials the o-sound was probably often retained, 
and passed on to the Romance language, e.g. molto, mon- 
do, &c. 

(ii) Where the vowel in which the change results is e. 

This result, as will be inferred from the previous ac- 
count, is produced especially by 7, the most cognate of 
the consonants. This is most conspicuous in the cases of 
neuters ending in us (os), where between the two vowels 
s passed into 7, e.g. genos-is became genorts and then ge- 
neris; so also operts, siderts, weteris, and a very large num- 
ber of similar nouns, It is perfectly impossible to say why 
in corporis, pecorts, facinoris, dedecoris, and several others, 
the o was still retained: some principle of assimilation or dis- 
similation between the vowels may have helped, but it was 
not the same tor all. Sometimes the double form occurs: 
Jfeneris and pigneris are both old, yet they did not expel 
the o forms: tempert is preferred for the adverb (i.e.' the 
locative), temport for the dative’: I know no other case 


where even so slight use of the difference was made. In 


other cases original 2 rises to e from the influence of r: as 
cinis, cineris; so also uomeris, pulueris. Next, Corssen 
quotes the terminations ber, cer, and ter, the vowel of 
which in Indo-European was certainly a’. The uniform- 
‘ity of the vowel before the termination -ro- (-ero) has 
been already contrasted’ with the easier Greek vocalism. 
Lastly, in the conjugation of verbs e is always attracted 
by 7, which in Latin seems to have had a peculiar 
sound; so dedi-sont passed into dedé-runt*. 

I mentioned above, that e is the favourite vowel of the 
Latin in closed syllables before more than one consonant, 
as vertex (from vertic-) silex, apex, tlex, &c.; the com- 
pounds of »/cap (seen in hosti-capa-s, and occurring as cup 


1 The form temperi occurs 19 times in Plautus ; tempori not at all ; 
neither in Terence. Wagner on Plaut. Aul. 461. 
4 Corssen, 11. 200. % See page 258. 4 Corssen, 11. 208. 
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cH. vil. | before a vowel, as occupo), e.g. anceps, manceps, &c.; ales 

for alit-s, males, abies, hospes, &c.; hones-tus from honos, 

sceles-tus from scelus, pedester for pedit-ter(o)-, and nume- 

rous others. This combination even caused a further 

.| weakening of u, as ferentem, &c. (contrast ewntem) ; the 

old u being retained in legal formulae. The reason of 

this, it seems to me, lies in the dulness of the vowel : it 

has the least amount of character of any; and therefore it 

best suits a syllable in which the consonantal element is 

strong. Prof. Heyse’s character of e may be assented. to 

without difficulty; with respect to the other vowels his 

conclusions are so ingenious that one cannot but wish 

that they were borne out by facts. Of e he says that it 

is the vowel of least “tone:” it expresses less of sensation 

than any other, and consequently extends its dominion 

over speech with ever-increasing force, as the exponent 

of reasonable speech: colourless as water, it serves as the 

element to float consonants: it is the voice of emotionless 
reasonable speech’. 

(iii) the (iii) Where the vowel in which the change results 

vowel’. lig 4. It may seem needless to treat of this vowel as the 

result of assimilation. I£f2 be the weakest of the vowels, 

it must be the point to which all vowels sink if left to their 

own course, without any modifying influences, It may be 

said on the other side that 7 is not invariably the weakest 

of the Latin vowels: there are cases in which 7 has sunk 

to e, as we have already seen, at the end of a word, or 

when the final consonant was so little heard that the 

vowel was really final. But I do not think that in any 

of these or similar instances 1 has been kept back by” 

assimilating influences from sinking toe. The assimilation 

therefore in this case must be understood to be no more 


1 Heyse, System der Sprachwissenschaft, p. 79. I owe my knowledge 
of this brilliant writer to Mr Farrar’s Chapters on Language. In the 
chapter from which the above is quoted, he distinguishes the vowels as 
the natural exponents of different sensations: a distinction which, it is to 
be feared, has perished in a far pre-historic stage of language, at least for 
the other vowels, See Chapters on Language, p. 86, note. 
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than the result of affinity between + and other sounds, 
which generally compelled a vowel to sink as low as it 
could in the scale: it might not have done so, had 
no such influence been at work. But I have already said 
that the affinity of 7 for the dentals is by no means easy 
to explain. According to Corssen’, who rejects Priscian’s 
Tule that final 2 was strong, medial n weak—n was strong 
in the middle of a word, at least where it was an element 
of either base or suffix: it can hardly have been strong 
in a prefix, such as con, when it generally vanished. 
Corssen instances the various spelling of words like 
Porsena or Porsenna to prove his theory; just as the 
strength of medial / was inferred from the same reason. 
If this be so, we can understand why 2, which is a fine 
clear sound if pronounced with distinctness, would natu- 
rally draw to it the finest and most distinct of the vowels. 
But undoubtedly the nearness of the points at which the 
two sounds were produced has also much to do with 
the fact; and we shall see that 7 has an affinity for 
other dentals as well. The ¢ occurs before n in terminus 
(Greek -evo-), in diutinus, where the suffix is the Indo- 
European -tana; regularly before the suffix -no, as in 
dominus, geminus, sarcina, pagina, &c.: it supplants o in 
oblique cases from bases in on, as cardo(n), cardin-ts, and 
ordinis, hominis, marginis, &c.: and occurs in a few radical 
syllables, as in Minerua for older Menerua, and uindico 
(compare uenia). This tendency to substitute 2 for e, as 
we have already seen, was the mark of cultivated, as 
opposed to rustic, Italian. 

I was also attracted to the dental spirants. The best 
proof lies in the transliteration of xwpatw by commissor 
(the double s required to represent € may have had a 
peculiar force here) or xavaotpoy by canistrum; here 
again we have two dentals at work. But the same change 
occurs regularly before sc: as tremzsco*, adipisco, gemisco 
&c.: the e is generally retained however when the aco is 

1 7, 248, 3 But tremesco, Luer. v1. 548. 
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- added to a verbal base in @, as ferué-sco, &c.: yet even 


here sometimes both forms are found; we have conticiscam, 
luciscit, &c.' An important example of the attraction 
of s alone is furnished by the termination of comparatives, 
-tus for older -ios. Here the + was sometimes absorbed 
by the u, as im minus: but more commonly the w itself 
sank to 1, which then coalesced with the preceding 4, 
and should therefore have produced a long final syllable 
In magis, satis, &c.; but the weak pronunciation of the 
last syllable in Latin seems in every case to have let the 
long vowel pass away”. Lastly, + occurs im connection 
with ¢ and d. The imstances where this assimilating 
power is best seen are the participles or participial forma- 
tions from the second conjugation, as meritus from mere- 
(but merétod occurs in the well-known epitaph of the son 
of Barbatus), facitus from tacé, and others too many to 
quote. The same change is seen sometimes, though rarely, 
in the first conjugation, as domitum, culitum, crepitum, 
uetitum, &c. In these cases accent no doubt had much 
to do with the weakening: the unaccented middle syllable 
could not maintain its length, and the shortened vowel 
easily sank to t. The fact that + is always found before 
the suffixes -tion, -tia, -tat, -tudin, -do, &c., should perhaps 
not be pressed as an instance of assimilation, for we 
have already seen* that in all such formations the final 
vowel of the base has a natural tendency to sink to 1 as 
the easiest vowel, e.g. in belli-cus, rubi-cundus, &c. In 
spite of the tendency to e before two consonants we find + 
when both are dentals: e.g. tntus (€vros), tndu, for the 
endo of the x11. Tables, windtco (mentioned above) and 
uindex, uindemia, &c.: also before gn in tgnts, tignum, 
signum, pignus, which is some slight ground for believing 
that the g here was the guttural nasal: however the same 
change 1 is seen where the g follows the n in Lingua, tinguo, 
, &c. and seems due here to the n alone. 


Plaut. Mil. 410; Terence, Heaut. 410. 2 Corssen, 1. 299. 
3 At page 264. | 
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In conclusion then, the three weak vowels have their 
own peculiar affinities; wu for J and labials, and e for r and 
closed syllables ; 7 for dentals: these affinities being the 
result either of the difficulty of other combinations or of 
the nearness of the point of contact of the two sounds. 

Next we have to consider the cases where one vowel 
has assimilated another. This phenomenon is of compara- 
tively rare occurrence. We have often had occasion to 
remark the weakness of the Latin vowel-system: conse- 
quently we shall not expect the vowels to exercise so 
strong an influence over another vowel as the consonants 
did. The following examples are derived, as before, almost 
entirely from Corssen. 

(1) When two vowels come into actual contact, they 
have a tendency to approximate to each other. 

Thus when y was resolved into 2 in (e)syam, the sub- 
junctive of /es, the difference in point of distance between 
the two vowels 2 and a made the form szam unpleasant: 
hence, through the influence of the 2, the a drew one step 
nearer to it, and became e—stem, a form which constantly 
occurs in Plautus’. That a really occurred in this form 


in Latin, as well as in Graeco-Italian or Indo-European, is 


shewn by those cases where the y was entirely dropped, 
not resolved into 7, when the a remained intact; as in 
reg(y)am. So also we have eam from 4/2, queam from /qut 
—where the radical vowel is changed. We have already 
seen that the Italians kept e in many words where it sank 
to z in the Latin: with the same preference for that sound 
they assimilated 2 to e in the common termination -10: 
thus Corssen’* quotes jilear from Praeneste, at an earlier 
date than 218 B.c.; not forty years later than the filos of 
the younger Scipio’s tomb. Similarly, the difficulty of the 


combination 1a produced the numerous class of secondary 


nouns in -ves, e.g. duritves by the side of duritia. 
Another effect of this assimilating influence of one 
vowel on another is to check in some cases the same power 


1 E.g. Capt. 736. | " 2 1. 810. 
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when exercised by a consonant. We have seen already 
that o followed by J almost always sinks to vw. But this 
change does not take place when 7 or e precede 0: appa- 
rently the labial action for u was felt to be inconsistent 
with these two vowels ; and they therefore by their assimi- 
lating power retain the original o in wiola, filiolus, gla- 
diolus, &c.; in aureolus, luteolus, &c." 

(11) When two vowels are separated from each other 
by a consonant, they tend to become identical. 

Thus ¢ assimilates a preceding vowel in bene, originally 
bono, which by regular weakening became bone; then the 
feeling of the coming e in the last syllable modified the o 
in the first. Similarly dlec-ebrae owes the e of its second 
syllable »/lec to that of the third. O has changed wu and e 
in a previous syllable, in soboles (sub) and socordta (se). 
So also u has operated in the suffix of tug-uriwm on the 
vowel of /teg, and perhaps caused partial assimilation in 
so-luo, so-lutus for se-luo, like se-cors; we find lucuna for 
lacuna, and rutundus in Lucretius*, I think it possible 
that the same influence may have produced diurnus (dies), 
and arbustum (arbos). But more numerous are the cases 
where 2 has affected a preceding vowel, Thus ne-hilum 
becomes nehil: the old ¢ in mihi is preserved by the final 
i, though in mez, meus, &c. it has become e: »/sul in con- 
sulo passes into sil in consilium, facul becomes facilis ; 
semol (simul) becomes similis: and ./cal, which is found 
in kadvrrw and calim (the old form of clam according to 
Festus), becomes occulo, but super-cil-twm : Caecus- becomes 
Caectlius ; and contrast Proculus with Procilius, Lucullus 
with Luctlius. Ido not think that inguilinus by tncola, 
inspicio by /spec, can be fairly quoted as instances’: 
because the vowel would have in each case sunk to 7 by 
itself, A forward action is clearly to be seen, as I think, 
in dificihs and displicet*: 7 is not found in perfacihs 
and perplacet, where no 7 precedes. 


1 1, 847. 2 yz, 451, 111. 1081. 
3 Corssen, 11. 359. 4 See page 269. 
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It appears from these examples that by far the great- 
est part in this kind of assimilation is played by the vowel 
7a—the weakest of all: a fact which is certainly surprising. 
Corssen’ gives the analogy of i, 6, ii in German, which 
are commonly produced by an 2 in the following syllable: 
e.g. mann, mannlich: and he concludes that 2, thin though 
it be, requires for its pronunciation a considerable ten- 
sion of the organs of speech, differing herein much from 
e. This explanation is most unsatisfactory. It is this 
effort required in pronunciation, and nothing else, which 
is the mark of a strong vowel: and yet nothing can be 
plainer than the fact that + is weaker than a, 0, or wu. 
And certainly no such tension is absolutely required to 
sound the 2, though greater power may accidentally be 
applied to it, as it may also to e. The truth is that the 
real cause of the change is not the influence of the 7: the 
real cause is the natural tendency of every vowel to grow 
weaker in Latin: the 2 only lends a helping hand, deter- 
mining how far the change should operate—in this case 
to the utmost possible limit, sometimes giving an addi- 
tional impulse to the vowel affected, which might other- 
wise have resisted the primary tendency, as difficilis, 
mentioned above. In a word, it is only a modifying, at 
most an auxiliary cause of the change: and this is in 
accordance with the view of Assimilation which I have 
given. Corssen’ gives some interesting examples of a 
produced by assimilation in the late popular-Latin: e.g. 
ansar for anser, parantalia, &c.: and he points out how a 
in this way appears sometimes in the Romance languages, 
e.g. marchand from late Latin marcator, sauvage from sal- 
vaticus (stlua). It seems to me unquestionable, that this a, 
so produced, was not the full sound (ah) in Latin: though 
it may have become so in the descendants of the Latin, 
all of which, as has been pointed out, were subjected to 
foreign influences. It may have been (&), but more pro- 
bably the neutral vowel’. It is observable, that in almost 

1 11, 880. 2 31, 373, 3 Seo page 84, 
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cH. vit. | all cases this a precedes an 1, or I, that is, just the two 
sounds before which the neutral vowel is most common in 
England, e.g. altar, fatal. 


Ill. DISSIMILATION. 


This principle has of course a less wide field than that 
which we have just considered. The same sound is less 
likely to occur twice in inconvenient proximity, than dif- 
ferent sounds. Like Assimilation, it is sometimes an aux- 
iliary cause of new change, sometimes it prevents the 
regular process of change. Its operation is restricted to 
some of the places in which either by regular substitution, 
or by the loss of a letter, or by the resolution of a semi- 
vowel into a vowel, or by the addition of suffixes to roots 
or bases, or by two of these causes combined, the same 

Less fre- | vowel-sound occurred twice. It acts, I say, only in some 
sveration: of these places, because the most obvious method was to 
acts prin- |let the two vowels so meeting coalesce into one long 
cipally aa vowel: and this often took place. For example, when 
further | sequ-ontur was tending to become sequ-untur by the regu- 
change lar substitution of uw for 0, since the double wu would have 
been difficult to pronounce, the two often coalesced, and 
(q being rarely written after the loss of its peculiar atten- 
dant uw) the result was sec-untur, when the tendency to 
weaken o to win these forms had become too strong and 
too universal to be resisted. But the natural dislike to 
such a transformation is seen in the fact that the old 
spelling sequontur was still retained even in the Augustan 
age, side by side with the new. Similarly we find in 
indifferent use eguos and ecus, aeqguom and aecum, guom 
and cum, &c. In all these cases this retention of the 0, 
this bar to the regular change, is due to the principle of 
Dissimilation. In some instances no doubt this principle 
was aided by another cause. If the weakening of 0 to » 
% had taken place, and the two vowels had then coalesced, 


Dissimilation. 


there would often have resulted much confusion, Thus 
uoltus would have been allowed to sink into ultus; wolnus 
into ulnus, &c. Here therefore there was all the more 
need for letting the natural tendency to Dissimilation act 
fully. 

Corssen gives as examples of this bar, beside the well- 
known wolt, uolcanus, &c., the cases where original o is 
retained in the suffix -olus, which generally sank to -ulus ; 
as friuolus, Scaeuola, &c.* The combination uu seems to 


have only been tolerated when another vowel followed, in |. 


which case the second w was of course really the semi- 
vowel v, and there was no real meeting of identical sounds, 
e.g. in tluutes. 

The meeting of ¢ with « occurred more frequently: 
e.g. from the resolution of et into 2, as petier, petit; wiers’, 
uus. Here the combination was allowed, because contrac- 
tion would in such cases have produced immense confu- 
sion: but where possible it was permitted. Thus when 
De-is became Diis by weakening, it was at once shortened 
into Dis; and genitives like Vergilit were also contracted, 
except when a poet found the older form more convenient. 
To avoid the double 2, the radical vowel of ./zac was long 
kept at e, e.g. proiecere, tratecere, &c., found in Lucretius 
and Virgil; and when the e had sunk to 2, the difficulty 
was avoided by dropping one of the vowels, as obicio, 
adicio, &c.* 

But when the difficult combination arose from the 
meeting of the end of a nominal base with a case-suffix, 
or even a new formative suffix, then dissimilation stepped 
in and prevented the occurrence of the sound. One of 
the two vowels became e; thus ali-inus became alienus. 


Similarly when e would naturally have sunk to 7 in the] 


last syllable of the root, it was retained, as in abvetis, not 


1 tr, 392, &c. 2 See p. 152. 

38 At a somewhat late time, if we may judge from poetry. Thus Virgil 
(Aen. v1. 420) has obicit offam (=obyicit), but Lucan (1x, 188) Pompetumque 
deis obicit. Yet in Virgil we find reice scanned as a dissyllable, which 
could not be if each i was heard, 
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abutis, and Anienis from Anto(n), though from cardo(n) 
we have cardinis. So also in the formation of a secondary 
noun we see the same influence. Although before -tat 
bases in o regularly allow the o to sink into ¢ (as from 
uero-, ueritat-), yet if 2 precedes, the o does not sink below 
é, a8 in pre-tat-, uarie-tat-, and many others’, The root 
AG is frequently used to form a sort of causal verb’; in 
which case the vowel naturally sinks to ¢, or is altogether 
lost, e.g. leuigare, pur(t)gare, obturigare® and vur(s)guum. 
But when z precedes, this vowel was kept at e, as uartegare. 
Lastly, the older form of the genitives tpsius, illus, &c. 
is to be accounted for on this principle. We have seen 
the u occurring in forms like corporus (p. 165), a weaken- 
ing of Graeco-Italian -os. But this u regularly sank to 7, 
and consequently we might have expected to find ipsits or 
ipsis: the change was prevented by the preceding 7. 

Finally, the combination ¢e is avoided in ees by the 
forms evs or zets, both in the nom. and the dat. or abl. - 
plural. And the only reason, apparently, why we find the 
one relic of the older form of the present participle, so 
often mentioned, euntem, is that if the usual weakening 
took place in it, we should have a double e sound. 

These, with a few others of the same class, are the 
main examples of Dissimilation—a principle which (as will 
have been observed) acts almost exclusively in hindering 
weakening, which but for it would, on the analogy of 
similar forms, have certainly taken place. 


1 Corssen, 1. 310. 

3 So apparently in A.§. we have edd-ig-an, to make happy, from edd, 
happiness, fand-ig-an, to cause to find, to search out, tempt. 

3 In Plautus, Trin. 68, ed. Brix, though Fleckeisen reads obiurgito, 
not so well, I think. 
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IV. Loss. 


I return for a short time to the Greek. As the last 
two forms of change had little effect on the vigorous 
vowel-system of the Greek, it is only natural that it should 
have suffered still less from loss. Indeed the only class of 
words in which a vowel is dropped with any regularity is 
in those verbs which formed their continuous stem by re- 
duplication. In these the radical vowel commonly fell 
out. Many of the cases have been already mentioned ; as 
ryi-y(€)v-opat, poi-u(e)vm, aWi-1(e)T-w mé-d(e)v-w, &c. This 
loss is one reason for believing that the accent in Greek 
was not originally regulated by the length of the last syl- 
lable, but was free to fall, as was natural, on whatever syl- 
lable more especially - modified the original idea—here 
therefore on the first: for had it been on the radical syl- 
lable always, as would be necessary under the later law— 
€.g. pt-wévw,—it is almost inconceivable that the accented 
vowel should have been suffered to drop. It is quite true 
that this view is not free from objection, though less so, 
as I think, than any other. For example, it may be asked 
how it happened that, if the accent was always on the re- 
duplicated syllable, the vowel was yet regularly weakened 
to . We may answer that it is less remarkable that an 
accentuated vowel should be weakened than that it should 
be lost: but this answer allows the difficulty. It is hardly 
conceivable that the accent should have been originally on 
the radical syllable, and remained there after the redupli- 
cation sufficiently long to allow the new syllable to be 
weakened regularly, and then—after the importance of 


that syllable had so far faded out of the consciousness of } 
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those who used it—should have been thrown back on to 
it, and so the radical vowel have been lost. It would de- 
stroy the very principle of the theory, that there was a 
natural connection between accent and sense, if we should 
thus suppose that a syllable could be accented after it had 
lost its meaning, in times when accent had not yet become 
bound by quantity. Some other explanation must be 
found if this theory is to be maintained. May the change 
of the vowel in the reduplicated (and accented) syllable 
have been due to dissimilation as well as to weakening? 
We have already seen in words like yéyova how the 
Greeks avoided the occurrence of the same vowel in con- 
secutive syllables. As ‘the vowel in the radical syllable 
was nearly always e in those verbs which formed their 
protracted stem in this manner, the choice of s for the 
vowel of the reduplicated syllable would thus be ex- 
plained: it gives a variation in sound, but the smallest: 
possible. 

The theory of the original freedom of the accent is 
maintained by Corssen in the third division of his work on 
the Latin language—that which deals with accentuation— 
the Betonung. It is true that this part is open to many 
objections: it contains more of hypothesis and less of facts 
than the Aussprache and Vokalismus: and difficulties, 
such as that mentioned above, are not met. Still on the 
whole his theory seems to me more satisfactory than any 
other.. It is confirmed to some extent by the Sanskrit 
verbs which are analogous to those which we are consider- 
ing; for at least in the singular they are accented on the 
reduplicated syllable. The augment too is accented in 
Sanskrit; as on this theory it could not fail to be, if the 
‘augment was originally (as seems certain, whatever may | 


_|:shave been its meaning) an addition from without, and 


‘alien to the verb; and so differing in kind from reduplica- 
‘tion, which added no new element +o the root. So this. 
‘principle, if true, would explain other losses in Greek 


which occur in augmented tenses, but not so regularly as 


Loss. 


in the present: I mean cases like é-o(e)y-ov’ from /cex 
or Joye, and éozounv for é-cer-opnv; where the rough 
breathing was probably a mistake, on the analogy of the 
present €zoyas and the imperfect eimrduny ; in this last the 
breathing was misplaced, the process being €-ce7-omny, 
cérrouny, éeTrouny, etTropnv. 

Lastly, we find a vowel sometimes lost in formative 
suffixes before a case suffix, e.g. wat(e)p-ds. The fact that 
the e does not fall out in the accusative where it is ac- 


cented, whilst the genitive and dative have the accent on 


the case-suffix, seems to point again to accent as the cause 
of the loss). But why the accent was on the suffix in the 
genitive and dative alone, is not so easily answered. Was 
the accent originally on all case-suffixes—as modifying the 
radical idea? and was it then commonly thrown back from 
the natural tendency in all languages—less felt. in Greek 
however than in most—to shorten a final syllable? But 
I confess myself entirely unable to explain why particular 
cases like aatpos still kept it unchanged. 

Examples of loss in Latin are much more numerous— 
another proof of the weakness of the Latin vowel system 
compared with the Greek. They are so various that it is 
difficult to bring them under general heads. Perhaps the 
best plan will be to give a list of the most important, and 
see afterwards what general conclusions may be drawn 
from them. 

Corssen* now rejects the hypothesis that a is lost in 
the perfects of the first conjugation—e.g. cub(a)ut, nec(a)- 
ui,—formed, like others of the same class, from the bases 
cuba, necad, &c. by the addition of w the remnant of fur’: 
for it is possible that this termination was joined directly 
to the simple root, in which case there would have been 
no loss of a, whilst the present was formed from a base 
crepad: compare yap-etv but yaye-w in Greek: and in one 
case at least we have an infinitive, son-ére. -On the other 

1 Schleicher, Comp. 57. * Corss. 11. 520 note, 

-% See Schleicher, Comp. 828. 
\Q—2 
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hypothesis the weakened supine cubitum, where the reason 
for the + lies in the dental ¢, probably led the way to 
cubiut and then to cubut. In nouns this loss is rare: but 
uirgo may be a shorter form of wirdgo’: clarus with 
clamor and gratus are from cal and ghar (yapa): and 
Corssen points to palma and cupressus, which represent 
the Greek qradapun and xvrapicoos. 

The loss of o (I take the vowels according to their 
strength) is even more rare. We find wtct(o)riz, alt(o)riz, 
pist(o)rina, &c. where the new suffix has forced out the 
vowel of the old. 

The next vowel—u—is only lost before /: and I have 
before said that / has something of the vowel in itself. 
Thus uinclum, as is well known, occurs at least as often as 
the older uinculum in verse-writers even of the Augustan 
age. Others like poclum, uehiclum® do not seem to occur 
in the literary dialect later than the Plautine age, till 
poclum is found again in Prudentius. Some words appear 
with a double form in Plautus, as populus and poplus, dis- 
ciplina and discipulina, and templo but extempulo*. These 
“syncopated forms” when they occur in Latin poets are 
generally explained as “poetical licenses”—a radically 
false theory, if it means that Virgil and Horace used ir- 
regular forms which ordinary men of the time could not 
have used. The truth is the very opposite of. this state- 
ment: a pronunciation of winculum and similar words, in 
which the uw was either barely heard, or not heard at all, 
was the universal pronunciation of the day: it was one of 
the regular weakenings of the popular use, which can be 
distinctly traced upon inscriptions through many centu- 
ries, and always on the increase: which was also prevalent 
among the different Italian dialects. Educated men of 
Virgil’s day laboured to restore the u; and there can be 
no doubt that one effect of the Augustan literature was to 


1 It is connected, perhaps with more probability, by Curtius with 


: dpydw, opydaes, from a root vara =to swell. 


2 Plaut. Pers. 775, 782. 3 Bacch. 968. 
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stem to some extent the general corruption of the lan- 
guage as shown in this and numerous other ways. Only 
these writers did not entirely debar themselves from the 
forms in daily use. Therefore their use of these vulgar 
forms was an infringement of their rale as poets, not such 
an infringement of some stricter non-poetical standard as 
is implied by the term “poetic license.’ The w also fell 
out almost regularly in the secondary suffix -ulo, when 
preceded by n, or 7, which then assimilated themselves to 
the following 1, and so produced the terminations -ello, 
-illo, -ollo, -ullo; e.g. ocellus {for ocululus), stella (for ster- 
ula), homullus (for homonulus), corolla (for coron-ula), 
stilla for stir-ula : sometimes -ulo was added to a word in 
which it already occurred, with a similar result; as pupil- 
lus for pupul-ulus (that is pupulo + ulo), oscillum from os- 
culum, &c. ; see the lists given by Corssen’. 

Just as u fell out before I, so e was lost before 7; es- 
pecially in the suffixes -ero, -bero, &c. Thus we have 
lib(e)ri, cap(e)rt, wnfie)ra, laté-b(e)ra, and numerous 
others. Similarly the suffix -tero is weakened to -éro, as 
in dextro, sinistro, neutro, nostro ; and then often to -tri as 
in equestri-s, &c.: so also ae-ero becomes ac-ri-s. And the 
same weakening which we have seen in zrar(e)pds is found 
in pat(e)ris, also in ag(e)ri, aeg(e)ri, nig(e)ri, pig(e)rt, &e. 
These are common and well known. Rather less obvious 
is the loss of e in salictum ; compare dumetum, quercetum, 
&c. This vowel is also lost in perfects, like & above: as 
deb(e)ut, doc(e)ut, hab(e)ur?. ) 

But the loss of atl these vowels is small compared with 
that of 2, the thinnest of all the vowels and most likely to 
die out; both when it was radical, and when it was the 
substitute for a stronger vowel. From the long list of 1ts 
omissions’, it seems capable of falling out of almost any 
place. Thus it disappears before c in cale (calic-); before 
g in pur(t)gare, wur(t)gium; before d in cal(t)dus (the true 


1 11, 527—532. 3 Corssen, 11. 540, 
3 Ib, 542—578. 
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form of Augustus’ day, on the authority of the Emperor 
himself’ ), wal(z)de, u(ur)dus, au(t)deo, gau(t)deo (but gauz- 
sus) ; before ¢ incessantly, as miser()tus, often in Lucretius 
in words which the next generation of writers did not 
allow to be contracted, as pos(t)ta* (though the compound, 
re-pos(t)tus, is a favourite both of Virgil and Horace, and 
demands the weakening by its length); in al(t)tus, quae- 
s(t)tor, audac(z)ter, &c.; in the old verbs fer(z)t, est (Le. 
edit), wol(e)t; (that is to say, if these forms did really em- 
ploy the connecting vowel analogously to the other per- 
sons—ferimus, &c.); before m and n at the beginning of 
numerous suffixes, as swnmus for supimus, bruma for breu- 
uma, teg(t)men, sig(.)nwm (whence siginulum or sigtllum), 
alum(t)nus, &c.—for the Graeco-Italian e in these forma- 
tions probably passed through 7 before it was dropped, on 
the analogy of terminus, &c. ; before s in comparative suf- 
fixes, if Corssen be right in his very ingenious suggestions 
that, on the analogy of magis, satis (1.e. magtus, sativus, 80 
also mox is a neuter comparative from mouwoc-tus (mov), 
whence moueczs and mo(u)oc-s, the 1 being dropped before 
the 8; also that wa = u-c-cus, a comparative of ut-co, an 
adjective formed from wts*; as also the forms als, ez, uls, 
su(b)s, &c., where the s is difficult to account for, and this 
(conjectural) explanation seems to me more probable than 
any other. It is certainly confirmed by the superlative 
forms in -sto (the Greek -;o7ro): these are probably only 
the comparatives intensified by the addition of the prono- 
minal base -éo; then the 7 is traceable in pra-is-to or 
praesto “near,” as “most before” you; it is lost in tugta 
for zug-ts-ta “most joming on.” The 7 is also lost before s 
as before ¢ in verbal forms like es, fers, &c. 

Much more numerous and important are the cases 
where 2 is lost in verbal formations before s, when another 
8 precedes, which after the loss of course coalesces with 


1 Quint. 1. 6, 19. The Emperor may at least be evidence to a form, 
even if he, like Sigismund, could not create it. 
3 7, 1059. 3 See Krit. Beitrige, p. 62. 
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the other. Such forms are dizt: for dic-si-stt ; which 
occurs very frequently in the comedians, but not again 
in literature till the Silver age. Similarly the subjunc- 
tive perfects faxim, for fefact-sim, ausim for ausi-sim, 
the futura exacta facso for fefact-so', occepso for ob-cecapi- 
80, the pluperfects ex-stunzem for extinat-sem, uixem for 
-uiat-sem, and the infinitives dizxe, traxe—all shew the 
same loss. Schleicher indeed objects to these formations 
on the ground that the second s between two vowels 
must have become r and the 2 before it changed to e, 
as actually did take place in fecerim, which certainly fol- 
lowed the common Latin rule. Therefore he assumes? 
an older and a younger formation; and that in the older 
the suffix was added directly to the root, as fac-sim. 
This I think is improbable from the very periphrastic 
character. of these tenses: compare the passive factus sim, 
where the first part is recognised as a complete word, 
not a mere root or even a base: and I think that the 
weak 2, coming in the third syllable after a strong explo- 
sive sound, would scarcely be heard; and so the necessity 
for changing s to r would not be felt: afterwards when 
fefact had sunk to fect the + would be more distinctly 
heard and affect the following s more. The history of 


1 The old explanation of these forms, that e. g. faxo was formed directly 
from ./fuc by adding so, as in Greek (see especially Madvig, Opusc. m1. 
64, &c.), is approved by Roby (Grammar, 198). It is to me improbable, 
(1) because if that method of forming the future had survived in Latin at 
all, we should surely have found more traces of it; (2) because the future 
suffix was -sya, and this should have appeared as -sio in Latin ; (3) because 
compounds like occepso must be later than capiam, and yet they exhibit 
this assumed older form of the future suffix; (4) because these forms can 
hardly be separated from the subjunctives; (5) because fazo, at least, is 
unmistakeably in use the future of the completed action. The objection, 
on the other hand, that s must have become r between two vowels is un- 
doubtedly formidable: but I think the account given above gives some 
explanation of the difficulty, though it does not remove it. 

2 Comp. p. 831.—Corssen assumes, to account for these forms, an indi- 
eative perfect fazi, i.e. fac+ si, a later form and distinct from fect whence 
fecerim(=fect-sim). Such perfects no doubt often occurred; but here I 
prefer to derive both forms from a reduplicated perfect, which occurs 
in the Oscan, fefaci. This can be weakened in two ways, one as in the 
text, the other by dropping the a, through the accent being on the re- 
duplicated syllable—fef(a)ci, fe(f)ci, fect. 
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these forms is the same as that of winclum, &c., mentioned 
above: they are found constantly in the comic writers 
who represent the pronunciation of ordinary life, and they 
were doubtless heard in ordinary talk in the Augustan 
age, and are therefore sometimes, but very rarely, used by 
Horace and Virgil. The other conjugations, the Ist, 2nd 


jand 4th, could form their futurum exactim and subjunc- 


tive perfect in the same way from the earliest times down 
to the days of Ennius and Plautus, but not much later. 
Thus in Plautus we have amasso (i.e. amaut-so, which re-+ 
gularly became amauero), seruasso, prohwbessis (i.e. proht. 
beui-sis or prohibueris). Here it would seem that the loss 
of the w as well as the z led to a compensatory doubling of 
the s*. 

The cases in which the vowels have fallen out in com: 
position are sufficiently numerous and peculiar to deserve 
a short separate notice’. The stronger vowels indeed did 
not fall out under these circumstances, at least: without. 
first sinking to a lower sound: co-ago, doubtless, first be- 
came cozgo on the analogy of red-igo, &c. and so passed to 
cogo. And most of the instances in which o seems to have 


| fallen out, appear to me rather cases of contraction, e.g. 


quorsum from quo-uorsum, where we have a sliding to- 
gether of the double wo, than an elision of either: this is 
true also of prosa for pro-uorsa, and Corssen’s assumed 
mouox; of co(r)unctt and ho(t)ornus where the lost letter 
was y; in al] these cases the vowels which met were the 
cognate o and w which easily united. The loss of u is sin- 
gularly rare; it is apparently confined to the last syllable 
of manu in compounds like man(u)suetus, man(u)datus, 
man(u)ceps, &c.: the length of these words rendered the 
loss of some part inevitable, and therefore the unaccented 
vowel was naturally the first to go. The loss of e and ¢ ik 
common enough. Thus ¢ is lost in ol(e)facio, nuncupo, i.e. 
nomen-cupo, posse for pot(e)se: in numerals often with a 


1 See, however, Roby, Grammar, p. 198. 
‘ For a fuller list of examples, see Corssen, 1. 573—587. 
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consonant, as guin(que)decim, sept(em)ussis, &c. Its loss 
in the reduplicated perfects is well known, e.g. in rec(e)- 
cvdt, ret(e)tult. In all these cases the first part of the 
compound has suffered: the loss has fallen on the second 
member in prae(he)ndo, co-u(e)ntio (which finally sank to 
contio, like nouwi-uentius to nuntius), in bi-(ge)nae, mal- 
g(e)nus, and numerous others. The loss of 1 is commoner 
still; e.g. au(2)-spex, nau(r) fragus, un(r)-decum, sinciput for 
semi-caput, officna for opi-ficina, pau(cr)-per, sti(pr)-pen- 
dium and others; in the second part of the compounds, as 
su-1r(2)go, co-(t)mo, sur-(ri)pur, re-pos(2)-tus &c., vur(i)guum, 
prae-(r)tor, indu-(2)tiae, vubeo perhaps for zus-hibeo, &c. 

What is the immediate cause of this vowel-loss? We 
know that the general cause is the general principle of all 
phonetic change. But why did these particular syllables 
suffer to such an extent, while others in the same word 
get off scot free? Corssen replies that the cause must be 
the accent. The syllable which lost the vowel must have 
been the unaccented syllable. Then how far is this & priort 
decision confirmed by the facts of the Latin language? In 
order to clear up this point Corssen has instituted an 
elaborate inquiry into the laws of the Latin accent’. I 
have already said that these results did not seem to me 
to be as certain as those of the earlier portions of his 
book: since however they are at least probable, and if 
true have an important bearing on this part of our subject, 
I will give them here very briefly. 

Corssen believes that there was an older and a younger 
law of accentuation in Italy, as well asin Greece. For 
the latter law he has the good authority of Priscian and 
Servius. The former rests on a large number of particular 


forms in both languages, which will not fit in with the} 


law in use at the flourishing period of their respective 
literatures: I will describe the younger law first, as being 
certain ; and then state the main poits in which Corssen’s 
assumed earlier law differs from it. 


1 31, 794—947. 
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By the rule then of the Roman literary period we find, 


1, Monosyllables. Circumflexed.| Acute. 
vowel long by nature. rés 
féns 
861 
flée 
beaees short'............ mél 
cé6r 
fax 
n6x 
2. Dissyllables. 
last vowel long. | Rémae 
népos 
seseseseeecs short, and first short. 
déus 
see csecescesccsccssenesscsacsces long. . Réma 
dénum 
8. Trisyllables, or more. 
penult short. fscia 
postulas 
eseseeees long (position). puélla 
tegéntes 
ete ceeseeeseees (nature), and last long. pudicae 
audisses 
bec csecesccsasccncccnasccsccassonsonecs short. lectica 
ciuilis 


The circumflex or “broken high tone,” as Corssen 
calls it, was not the same tone throughout: prima erecta 
rursus in grauem flectitur, as Servius defines it. And this 
sinking of the tone is doubtless the reason why it is never 
found separated from the end of the word by more than 
one short syllable. Its natural place therefore would seem 
to be at the very end. Yet so little was the Latin in- 
clined to accentuate the last syllable, that the circumflex 
is never found upon it in dissyllables, except when the 
original last syllable has been wholly or partially lost, 
as in dwlic(e), credén(e), and the similar nostrd(ts)s, 
audt(ut)t. 

Loss therefore may be expected in unaccentuated syl- 
lables: that is, on all original final syllables (which, as we 

1 That is naturally short, and lengthened (for prosody) only by posi- 


tion. Natural length is either radical, as in stare; or the result of vow: 
el-intensification, as dicit, or of contraction, as amas. Mere length by 


position, in words like noz, arma, &c. must be distinguished from this. 
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shall presently see, did suffer most severely); in the syl- 
lable immediately before the accented syllable (and we 
have already seen the loss of the vowel in many such ; 
in c(a)larus, c(a)lamor, text(o)rina, pist(o)rina, discip(u)lina, 
lib(e)rare, fab(e)rica, pat(e)ronus, cer(e)ritus, cal(z)care, 
pur(r)gare, teg(t)mentum, or at least in the simpler forms 
from which these are derived); and in the penultima 
when following the accent (as we saw in pal(a)ma, wn- 
c(u)lum, peric(u)lum, hb(e)r1, ded(e)rot, no(ue)ram, quae- 
8(z)tor, uol(r)tis, &c.). In longer words, generally either 
derivatives or compounds, there seems to have been a 
middle tone; in compounds on that part which lost its 


original accent, i.e. the first, e.g. uersi-péllis, circum-ststo, 
because the significance of the first member did not allow 
it to sink to a grave accent: but in derivatives it is cer- 


tainly the most important part which suffers, as ira-cindus, 
longi-tido. Some excessively long compounds might even 


have two middle tones, as quina-uicendria, uerbi-uelitdtio. 

The main result given by these facts is this: the 
accent was dependent on the quantity of the penultima: 
it was even fixed to its place by the length or shortness of 
the penultima. Thus the accentuation of the Latin was 
far more stiff than that of the Greek. It is true that in 
Greek (at least in accordance with the rule observed in 
the age of literary activity) the accent could not stand 
farther back than the antepenultima. But within that 
limit it was free to range. As Corssen admirably puts it: 
“the quantity limits the accent as to where it shall not 
stand; not as to where it shall stand.” It could and often 
did stand on the last syllable. In Latin it could not: and 
without doubt the monotonous weakening of this last 
syllable is closely connected with this comparative stiffness 
of the Latin accentuation. 

But though the quantity thus reigned over the accent 
in Latin, yet it was not unaffected by it in its turn. The 
accent could shorten syllables and even. cause their entire 
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loss. It could shorten grave (i.e. unaccented) vowels, 
whether final or not: for example, puts, méléstus, dfella, 
It could abolish the final syllable, as in déc(e), dger(os), 
facul(’s), and many others, which will presently appear in 
their order’. Thus though “the quantity could bind and 
‘break’ the accent” (i.e. in the circumflex), “the accent 
limited and shortened the quantity. It was a conflict of 
inherent powers within the word*.” But while the in- — 
fluence of the accent was but sporadic—acting in a few 
words like those above mentioned—the influence of the 
quantity was regular. Therefore in the prime of Latin 
literature the quantity ruled the accent in the main. But 
the inevitable tendency of the accent to win the day at 
last, was only checked, in no way beaten back, by the 
Augustan rules. How supreme it had become by the 
beginning of the fifth century after Christ, is to be 
seen by a glance at the inscriptions of that time. We 
find, for example, these lines at the beginning of a pa- 
thetic epitaph of that date: it marked the grave of a 
little girl, called Felicity :-— 

Quod dulcis nati, quod cara pignora praestant, 

Continet hic tumulus, membra qui parva retentat. 

Dolorem sine fine dedit Felicitas isto, 

Clauditur infelix falso cognomine dicta, &, 
The first three lines all contain “false quantities:” the 
last happens to be correct by the Virgilian standard ; and 
at first sight we set down the whole epitaph as full of 
barbarous errors. But this is wrong: the epitaph is right 
enough in the main if judged by the principle on which 
it was written. The old hexameter-form is retained: but 


_| the beat of the first syllable in each foot, which is given 


by a long syllable in the old hexameter, can be given here 
by accent as well as by quantity. Six such beats are 
required, and nothing more: the syllables in thest are 
unimportant ; if short, when by the old rule they ought 


2 See Corssen’s lists, 11. 831. 3 Tb. 11. 832, 
3 Ib. u. 396, ed. 1. 
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to be long (as card), they can be left short; if long where 
they should have been short (as felicitds), they can if 
unaccented be shortened. That this is the general rule, 
in spite of exceptions (like membrd, above), will, I think, 
be clear to any one who looks at many of these epitaphs 
of the later period. 

But in classical times, as we have seen, accent was in 
complete dependence on the quantity of the penultima: 
sometimes affecting other syllables, but not touching this 
one. How then are we to account for occasional weaken- 
ings like wict(6)riz, &c.? Here accent and quantity ought 
to have agreed to preserve the 6; and yet it is absolutely 
lost. 

To explain this and many other such difficulties Corssen 
assumes an older law of accentuation, differing from that 
in common use in two main points. 

1, The acute was not bound by the length of the penul- 
tima. This will account for cases where a penultimate 
vowel, long by nature or position, on which by the later 
rule the accent must have fallen, has been either absolutely 
lost, as crép(a)ut, vict(d)rix, sti(buo)rsum, dédrot (for déde- 
runt), dta(ts)ti, &c., or shortened, as fidé: (from fidés), 
tllius, héminis, pldtéa, déc&o, dédimus, in all of which the 
penultima was once undoubtedly long. The same applies 
to compounds, like cégnitus, pééro, &c.; and to the mani- 
fold cases where the quality of the vowel is weakened 
though the original quantity is retained, as in dnhélo, ¢n- 
quiro, dccuso; or in céndemno, tnermis, where the vowel 
is long by position. All these cases can be explained by 
supposing the accent to have fallen originally on the ante- 
penultima, despite the length of the penultima—hardly in 
any other way. 

2. Lhe accent might fall even on the fourth syllable 
from the end. This possibility will account for cases where 
the antepenultima has fallen out, though by the usual law 
it. ought to have been the accent: e.g. in wir(t)guum, gdu- 
(1)deo, puér(i)tia, pop(u)licus, sér(rt)puct, dé(ht)beo, rét(e\- 
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tulit, and countless others’. Another effect was the loss 
of the final vowel or syllable, as duimal(e), frigifer(os), 
Oprfex, i.e. épific(t)s. Sometimes we see side by side the 
results of this method, and those of the later rule, long 
after that one had become general: e.g. dntmae besides 
animdi from animdis, déderimus by dederimus: so also in 
trisyllables déd&runt by dedérunt. Such double forms 
shew the length of the contest: in which the later me- 
thod was doubtless assisted by the new acquaintance with 
Greek laws of accentuation: but which certainly dated 
from an earlier time, as is shewn by the numerous synco- 
pated forms in Plautus, and seems even to have been as 
old as the x11. Tables. 

I have already mentioned that Corssen holds a similar 
older law of accentuation to have existed in Greece as well 
as in Italy. Such an agreement would materially increase 
the probability in either case; for we should regard this 
older freer state as that of the Graeco-Italian time, and 
should conclude that each nation developed out of this, 
after the separation, its own system of accentuation as of 
pronunciation®. And we should be confirmed in this be- 


1 See Corssen, m, 334. 

2 The evidence for an older system in Greece consists (1) of the redu- 
plicated presents (see p. 191), like ulu(e)yw, where the accent ought by the 
later rule to have fallen on the last vowel; which would therefore not 
have been lost: (2) of nouns ending in ws, as dvcepws, Aorews, &c., where 
the w must have been long, while it is not probable that the vowel of the 
penultima was always mute; at least it is often scanned as a full short: 
(3) of the words ending in a: and o which are accented on the antepen- 
ultima; these cannot really have been long in quantity and at the same 
time short for accent: (4) of some feminines like edrvo(F)a, dA70e(0)ca, 
é&c.; in them the final a was doubtless long originally, and it is incon- 
ceivable that the accent should have been thrown back if the long final 
had always power over it; neither is it probable that the a was first 
shortened and then the accent thrown back, for there seems no other rea- 
son for the shortening of the a, except the distance of the accent; at all 
events, in words like lepeia (sacrifice), SovAela, where the accent seems to 
have been always on the penultimate, the final a was never shortened, 
The possibility of the accent being farther back than the antepenultima, 
is shewn by syncopated words like B¢8(a)Ayrat, FA(v) Gomer, éyly(e)vero, &o. 
Here it would certainly seem that the accent on the first syllable must 
have been the cause of throwing out the vowels from the radical syllable, 
which ought moreover to have been accented, These indications clearly 
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lief by discovering that in Sanskrit the accent is absolutely 
free—is subject to no general law, but shews many traces | 
of a battle between the radical syllable and those prefixed | 
or suffixed, which modified it. The Sanskrit system has |: 
been left in a sufficiently simple form to enable us to say |: 
with certainty that the principle of it was this: that the | 
accent should fall to that syllable which was felt to be |i 
most.important. This is the mark of the freshest power 
of conception in a people: and is the principle which we 
may therefore with some certainty attribute to the Indo- 
Europeans. Of the other derived nations, the Greek 
stands nearest to the Sanskrit, by still keeping the power 
,of emphasising change of idea expressed by suffixes; but 
it was bound by the rule that the accent could not stand 
farther back than the antepenultima. In Latin we see an |. 
additional loss of energy, in the weakness of its termina- 
tions, as well as the restraints which it shares with the 
Greek. The German family, in which the accent was un- 
affected by quantity, but always thrown back as far as pos- 
sible in the word, shews the least living force of all. | 
Such, briefly stated, are Corssen’s views about accent, 
so far as [ understand them. His theory is certainly arbi- 
trary ; and many of the instances on which he relies to 
prove it, may be susceptible of a different explanation. 
But as it seems to me both possible and plausible, and as 
I know of no other equally good, I have thought it right 
to give it here. : 
It is not probable that the vowels thus lost fell out| 
abruptly, with no intermediate step. Before a short vowel 
finally vanished it commonly passed through a stage in 
which it was scarcely heard though still written, retained 
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do not amount to proof: but they at least give us some reason for be- ly lost 


lieving it probable that at an earlier period the Greek accentuation was 
more free than afterwards. 

It may be observed, that the accent in Greek words seems even to 
have had the power of lengthening short syllables, when many came to- 
gether: e.g. codurepos, evwiyunos, &c. If the older law be allowed, we 
might explain similarly forms like ditaeréos (Od. Iv. 477). In raynheyts, 
verryevis, &c. the vowel is also changed ; so too in Urepyjpavos, from trepl 
» (brelp). See Curtius, Zrl, 131 and 166, 
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without possessing any definite quantity, and liable there- 
fore to be pronounced more or less distinctly according to 
chance of position. Such vowels accordingly had not the 
full length of a short vowel, for scanning, and therefore 
could be ignored at the pleasure of the writer, whether 
they occur in enclitics, as tpse, ést, quidem, &c., or in the 
grave syllable of accented words, as vdliiptas, mani, béné, 
&c. Further, such a vowel could be disregarded even 
before two consonants, as senéctiti', ferentdrium, &c.*; also, 
when a word ended with a consonant which was weakly 
sounded, such as m, n, 8, t,d, and the next word began 
with a consonant, the vowel before the final consonant if 
weak itself was not lengthened by “ position.” These facts 
are conclusively proved by Corssen, by numerous examples’ 
from the Latin dramatists, who give us the best evidence 
of the common pronunciation of the day: to these vanish- 
ing vowels he gives the name “irrational.” This then is 
the cause of the apparent irregularities in the lines of 
Plautus and Terence; which are regular enough if we do 
not apply the standard of Greek metre to them. In these 
writers such vowels (following the analogy of the spoken 
language) are dumb although written. But this license 
was impossible in the regular metrical system of the Au- 
gustan poets. They could not brook these syllables which 
were neither alive nor dead. For them every vowel must 
be a full long, or a full short, or cease to exist altogether : 
they could not make up one short syllable out of two or 
three half-heard ones. Consequently they either struck out 
the lingering vowel-sound altogether, asin deztra, or raised 
it to a full short, as dextera; they could not leave it am- 


i Plaut. Trin. 398. 2 Id. 456. 

3 11, 608—669. Fora long list of similar examples, see the excellent 
edition of the Trinummus, by Brix, Intr. p. 16. 

The short vowel before doubled consonants in Plautus, e. g. simillimae, 
Philtppum, is not parallel. These are to be explained by the well-known 
fact that the double consonant was not written before the days of Attius, 
and therefore the sound wavered between a long and a short, but was pro- 
bably always distinctly. heard. So also in words like déxor, senéz, Aléz- 
ander the reason of the apparently irregular shortening is, that x did not 
sound much more than s. 
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biguous as dextera, where the vowel was heard indeed, 
but did not take up the time of a full short. It was no 
doubt especially the introduction into Rome of the dac- 
tylic metre, which favoured short syllables, that stopped 
in written Latin the ever-increasing vowel corruption, and 
fixed the vocalism at that point which it had reached 
at Cicero’s time. But the spoken Latin was being further 
corrupted none the less: its downward path must be traced 
through the vernaculars and into the Romance dialects. 
This explanation of the extensive corruption and loss 
of vowels in the Latin—that it was caused by the vowel 
gradually dying out of unaccented syllables—seems to me 
by far the most probable. It is given, as I have already 
said, by Corssen; it is also now maintained by Ritschl’, 
though a different view was taken by him in the Prolego- 
mena to the Trinwmmus; by Dr Wagner in the admirable 
Introduction to his edition of the Aulularia, the first at- 
tempt with which I am acquainted to make known in 
England the process and results of etymological research 
in Germany; and by Prof. Munro, in a review of Dr Wag- 
ner’s book’. The opposite view was formerly held by 
Ritschl, that the words were compressed in the utterance, 
e.g. that manus was sounded as mnus (not as manus, with 
the last syllable “dumb”); similarly that we should pro- 
nounce snex, sror for senex, soror, &c.° This theory is of- 
ten supported by instances like pére, mére, &c. in French, 
where the ¢ is supposed to have fallen out through this 
compression of the total sound‘. But the reference to 
French to prove the pronunciation of Latin, seems to me 
just as deceptive as to argue from modern to ancient 


1 See Rheinisches Museum, x1v. 400. 

2 Camb. Univ. Gazette, April 28, 1869. 

3 In the first edition of this work I wrongly attributed this view to 
Prof. Key. He writes: ‘‘In my ‘Comments’ on a pamphlet by Dr 
Donaldson (then Mr D.) published in 1845, I expressed my dissent from 
Bentley’s doctrine (ad. Ter. Eun. 2, 3, 66) that senex should be read as 
s’nex”. I owe Prof. Key an apology for this error. 

4 It is, I think, more truly explained by Wagner (Awl. Introd, p. xxxiv. 
note) as having been assimilated to the r. 
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Greek. This theory is much less adapted than Corssen’s 
to the genius of the Latin language, which, as we have 
seen already in part, and shall now see more fully, pro- 
duces above all things corruption of the last syllable. 

For I come now to the loss of the final syllable, both 
when the vowel itself ends the word, and when it is fol- 
lowed by an imperfectly sounded consonant, which was 
lost either before, or with the vowel: as the principle is 
the same in both cases, they may be considered both to- 
gether. I thought it better to defer these until I had 
stated a probable reason for them, because the examples 
are mostly familiar, but may now be all referred to one 
principle. Often where the vowel is not absolutely lost, it 
has suffered loss of quantity from the same general cause ; 
I must therefore for the sake of completeness briefly con- 
sider this loss also, though I have not now time to enter 
fully into the history of Latin prosody; a good account of 
which (so far as Plautus at least is concerned) will be 
found in Wagner's Awlularia, and Brix’s Trinummus. 

The loss in quantity as the slighter loss will naturally 
come first: and here let us first look at those cases where 
the vowel of the last syllable has been shortened, although 
the final consonant was not lost, but probably indistinctly 
pronounced—a point which will come under our notice 
when we treat of consonantal change. Thus, d, 2, 2% were 
long in the verbal bases amd, moné, audi, and as they are 
still found long in the second person amds, &c. were no 
doubt once always long in the third also, amdt, &e. Yet 
instances are hardly to be found of the vowel occurring 
long, even in Plautus’: on the contrary, the syllable is 
commonly short: though oddly enough there are several 
instances of @ in the imperfect, even in classical Latin; 
where the unusual length is generally explained by the 
editors as simply the result of arsis: I have already said 
that “metrical license” is most foreign to the spirit of the 


1 Corssen quotes Merc. 648, ‘Quid istuc captas consilium? Quis 
enim me adflictat amor.’ 
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Augustan poetry: and we should never have found e.g. 
amittebat’ if the old long-sound of the @ had not been 
sometimes heard in the speech of the day. Examples of 
the vowel being still long in the present in the Augustan 
age are arat’, ridét®, wdét*. For the subjunctive we have 
Juat, augeat, &c. in Plautus and Terence; the a being 


afterwards shortened by the general tendency to weaken | 


the final syllable. Similarly Horace has periré*®. Cu- 
riously even .the 2 in the third conjugation is found long 
in figit®, and facit’ and others. Wagner compares the 
Greek e.g. Aéyes®; and therefore, I suppose, regards the 
lengthening as compensatory: but it may be on a mistaken 
analogy. The perfect has its third person long more fre- 


quently, as astitit®, &c., and compare the end of one line of |: 


the epitaph of Scipio, “hic fuit apud uos.” In the second 
person of the subjunctive perfect, the 1 seems hardly more 
short than long in the Augustan age. Examples of the 
long a@ in the present are loguar, opprimar™, &c. Passing 
from verbs to nouns, we see in Plautus the final still long 
of sorér, stultior™, &c.; though the o is elsewhere short in 
soror and similar words, as might be inferred from the 
process of weakening which gradually reduced the full 
long vowel to something less than a short. Hannibal was 
still long with Ennius, as Corssen suggests”, because the 
name was derived from the Phoenician Baal, and was na- 
turally long, and afterwards shortened by the prevailing 

1 Aen. v. 853. 

2 Hor. Od. 111. 12, 26. 3 Td, 1. 4, 14. 

4 Aen. 1. 308.—Prof. Munro, in a note to Lucr. 11. 27, denies that there is 
any analogy between fulgét there (and similar long forms in Virgil) and the 
lengthening of such syllables in Ennius, But at all events Virgil would 
not have lengthened such a syllable if it had not been long in Ennius; 
there is at least so much analogy: and if my principle be correct, the vowel 
cannot have been wholly short in the common speech even of Virgil’s 
day; or he would not have used it as long. That such long syllables 
are only found in arsis in Virgil, and not in thesis as in Ennius, is natural 


enough, for no doubt the tendency to shorten the final syllable, when not 
emphasised, had increased greatly between the days of Ennius and Virgil. 


§ Od. 111. 5.17. 6 Hor. Od. 111. 24, 5. 

7 Virg. Ecl. v11. 23. 8 Introd. p. xix. 

9 Plaut. Mil. 218. 10 Plaut. Amph. 559, and 1056. 
11 Poen. 1, 2.151. Bacch. 123. 13 1, 366, 
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Latin tendency. Lastly, -bus (originally -bhyas) in the 
dative plural is long in Plautus’: and rarely in Virgil*. 

When the final consonant was not merely weakly 
sounded but absolutely lost, the tendency to shorten the 
preceding vowel was still stronger. The vowel remained 
unguarded, to suffer the wear and tear of use, and was af- 
fected in the same way as originally final letters. Here, 
as in the cases mentioned above, vowels which were gene- 
rally long in the days of Plautus and his cotemporaries 
were shortened in the common speech in the last century 
before Christ—so much so, that they were generally scan- 
ned as such by Virgil and Horace, though the older quan- 
tity occasionally still appears in their times, breaking the 
regularity of the Greek metres they employed. Some 
words retained their concluding vowel long to a late pe- 
riod. When the d of the ablative was lost, final @ none 
the less retained its length till the times of the later Em- 
pire. One exception is 1éd, which is long in Naevius’ well- 
known line, 

Itaque postquamst Orci traditus thensauro. 


But final é commonly sank to & as patré; though we have 
on Scipio’s tomb, 


Gnaiuod patré prognatus, fortis uir sapiensque. 


Traces are found of a middle form ez, as in Ennius’ line; 


Tum caua sub montei late specus intus patebat, 


Long e was retained in mé and ¢é from méd and téd: 
whilst the ablative of the third pronoun kept the d but 
shortened the vowel, and appeared as séd, literally “by 
itself :” its original length is shewn in compounds like 
séd-stio. Adverbs in -e, originally ablatives in -ed, gene- 
rally remained long, except short words in common use, 
as bene, male, and a few trisyllables, where the accent fell 
on the penultima, as inférne®, supérne. Similarly qué was 
originally guid, then qui, qué (by the tendency mentioned 


1 B.g, Aul. 876, 2 Eg. in Aen. rv, 64. 
3 Luer. vi, 597. 


Loss. 


above to change a final vowel into e) and qué’: the form 
gui is found frequently in the comic writers with a tran- 


sitional sense in exclamations’?: and compare the long 7 in 


guintidie, postridie, &c. Then modo, whilst still used as 
the ablative of modus, is shortened by Plautus*: so also 
-cito and ergo, adverbs, though the latter is not commonly 
shortened till the Silver age, when numerous examples 
of final o shortened are found‘, which would have been 
inadmissible in classical Latin, but which were daily grow- 
ing more numerous in common specch in the days of the 
classical poets. In fact the Augustan authors used the 
short final o only in words which had been so completely 
worn down by common use that no feeling of their old 
length remained, such as coté, modd, homd and egé, short- 
ened from homoén and egon, <A huge list of words ending 
in 6, which are found in Juvenal and Martial—who no 
doubt reflect the common pronunciation of the day—is 
given by Corssen, from whom indeed nearly all the ex- 
amples I have quoted above are taken’. 

Next, the loss in Latin terminations is to be seen in 


CH. VII. 


Loss of 


the shortening of originally final vowels. Thus the @ of | quantityin 


the feminine nominative was early shortened, leaving but | 4 


few traces of itself in Ennius and Plautus®; and sometimes 


1 The correspondence in meaning with the vulgar English ‘“ which ” 
is comical, When Virgil said ‘Arma uirumque cano,” “arms I sing, 
which I sing the man,” he was unconsciously using the exact idiom of 
Mrs Gamp and P’leaceman X. The originative power of language is 
limited after all. 

In the first edition I said that the lengthening of qué in Virgil was 


due to the original length being retained in the consciousness of language. 


I now am convinced by Prof. Munro’s arguments (on Latin Prosody, in 

Public School Latin Grammar, p. 460) that here at least Virgil was merely 
copying the Homeric lengthening of re: he points out that in fifteen out 
of the sixteen cases where it occurs it is in the arsis of the second foot, 
e.g. liminaqué laurusque Dei: in the other case it is in the arsis of the fifth, 


Noemonaqué Prytanimque; and it is always the first of two consecutive 


que’s. 
3 E.g. Trin. 464; see Brix’s note. 
3 Aul. 589. See Wagner’s Jntruduction, p. xxii. 
4 E.g. in Juvenal, pond (vu. 93), uigilandsé (111. 232); and numerous 
others both in this author* and in Martial. 
5 Corssen 11. 486. 
6 As, 762 epistula: Bacch. 253, ‘‘ Voleanus, Sol, Luna, Dies, Di 
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certainly in inscriptions, as in the grand line on the tomb 
of the young L. Cornelius Scipio’, 


Quoiei uita defecit, non honos, honore. 


In locatives we find % in domt*, and others in Plautus: 
mihi, &c. could have the final vowel short or long down 
to the Augustan age; compare nist and quasi. Impera- 
tive dissyllables early shortened the last vowel, as was 
but natural, to the brevity of command; rogd, wubé, 
mané, &c. are frequent in Plautus: also other (not im- 
perative) forms, as dari, dedi, because of their shortness 
and frequency: o also in the first person is short in ed 
and volé—dissyllables again, and found in Plautus, but 
in the Silver, age the tendency had affected longer verbs 
as well. 

We now come lastly to the absolute loss of the vowel, 
either when it stands actually last, or when it is followed 
only by a weakly-sounded consonant, that is, practically, 
by none at all—the result, like the loss of quantity already 
considered, of the tendency in Latin to throw back the 
accent as far as possible from the end of the word, sub- 
ject to the rule of the length of the penultima. First 
under this head comes the loss of original 0, or later u, in 
the nominatives, such as ager(os), puer(os), &c., a numer- 
ous class; as famul for famul(os) used by Lucretius® after 
Ennius, 

Ossa dedit terrae proin ac famul infimus esset. 

It is not easy to determine in these cases whether the 
vowel or the s went first: we should rather have expected 
the s: but there are no traces of the vowel surviving: on 
the contrary, s is found alone in words like Campans*‘, but 
this seems almost unique. But the vowel 7 has certainly 
fallen-out and left the sin nouns like Arpina(t:)s, where 
the ¢ after the loss of the vowel would seem to have 
quattuor:’’ unless we follow Fleckeisen and transpose Sol and Luna, for 
which there seems no occasion. 

1 Mommeen, Corpus, n. 34. 2 Mil. 194. 


3 3111, 1035. 
4 Plaut. Trin, 645, quoted by Corssen, 11. 591. 


Loss. 


assimilated itself to the s; so in men(tz)s, fron(di)s, and 
“very many others: in orb(z)s, &c. where the preceding 
consonant is not a dental, it keeps its place unchanged. 
Where a liquid precedes, the liquid maintains its ground, 
and the s is lost, e.g. wigil(ts), womer(is), pedester(vs), and 
very many others; where however the accent falling on 
the antepenultima sometimes drove out the e of the next 
syllable, and produced the other form, as pedestris. The 
same principle seems to have produced out of welts (i.e. se 
uelis) the conjunctive uel’. 

I followed by no consonant fell away regularly in 
neuter nominatives, such as animal(z), lacunar(2), coch- 
lear(2), piper(z), lac(tz): though Corssen mentions forms 
in -€, as lacunare, existing side by side with these, as was 
quite natural; he quotes sale (i.e. sal) from Ennius. 
Similarly in many adverbs the z has been lost, as fot(), 
ut(t), post(i), &c. For tot and quot Corssen compares the 
Sanskrit tat: and katz, and calls t a “demonstrative par- 
ticle:” but tatt seems to be rather an old locative form 
produced by adding z to the pronominal base tat. The 2 
was lost in very old times from the verbal terminations, 
as regis(2), regit(z), regont(z) ; also from regebadm(z). 

was lost in imperatives of the third or old conju- 
gation, just as @ and é@ were shortened in the first and 
second : e.g. in dic(e), fac(e): but the full forms are common 
in Plautus: this loss therefore was a late one, Many little 
words in common use have lost their final e, as neu(e), 
originally ne uelis, hic(e), &c.; nec (i.e. nequi or neque), 
qui-n(e), si-n(e), &c. The fuller forms, hice, hae-ce, the 
nom. plur. hisce, &c. are sometimes still to be seen in 
Plautus. This e, which was in these cases weakened from 
2, must have been so slight a sound, and so little incon- 
venient at the end of a word, that it is lost less frequently 
than we might have expected. 


1 Corssen, 11. 60, ed. 1. Dr Wagner (Academy, July 11, 1870) prefers 
Prof. Key’s explanation that wel=uol, an obsolete imperative. It seems 
to me that in si-we and ne-ue the first part of the word suits better with 
the explanation given in the text. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
CONSONANTAL CHANGE. 


In the last chapter I have mentioned, I think, the most 
important variations of the Greek and of the Latin vowel- 
system from that of their common Graeco-Italian ances- 
tors, and from the simple vocalism of the earliest historic 
period of our race. We have seen in these variations the 
strength of the Greek and the weakness of the Italian. 
We have seen how the Greek could adhere in the main to 
the simple distinction of scales in the original vowel-sys- 
tem, and yet could avail itself with remarkable success of 
any expansion of that system. The Greek vocalism shews 
the greatest observance of rule, combined with the great- 
est individuality: and thus coincides with the highest de- 
velopment of Greek character to a surprising degree: and 


{since the consonantal system shews the same principle, 


though developed in a less degree and in different ways, 
we are justified in believing that the character of a nation 
can be impressed on its language, so far as that language 
is the result of pure internal development, and has not 
been compounded of many foreign elements. The Italian, 
on the contrary, both confounded that distinction of the 
three main vowels which is essential for the clear expres- 
sion of distinct radical ideas, and also subjected itself to a 
rule which kept ever increasing in stringency—the ten- 
dency to uniform monotonous weakening. So far then we 
have seen the Greek at its best, the Latin at its worst. 
Now we shall see the better side of the Latin compared 
with the Greek, shewn in its greater tenacity of consonan- 
tal sound. No doubt the Latin not unfrequently substi- 
tuted a weaker for a stronger consonant, as well as the 
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Greek or indeed any other language: every language has 
its own peculiar weakenings of this kind; they are the 
most obvious marks of distinction between one language 
and another. But the greater strength of the Latin con- 
sonants is shewn in their comparative freedom from assi- 
milation, which in many Greek verbs obscures the radical 
. form. Thus in ¢pacow we have the same root and the 
same suffix (ya) as in the Latin farc-io: but the k of the 
root is lost in Greek from the assimilating effect of the y, 
which in Latin was simply resolved into the cognate vowel, 
and exercised no power over the stronger consonant: in- 
deed the & is hardly recoverable in Greek because it has 
regularly sunk to y, as in é-d¢pay-ov; just as it sank to 
bairg in Gothic, that language which of all the Indo-Eu- 
ropean’ family comes nearest to the Greek in the richness 
of its vowel-system: the original & is to be discovered in 
the less spiritual Latin and Lithuanian. Generally speak- 
ing, however, the original form is recoverable in Greek 
from some of the tenses which are formed directly from 
the root: the Greeks felt too keenly the necessity of clear- 
ness to suffer the consonants to be absolutely obliterated; 
they are the necessary framework “of language, the body 
which is needed for the soul; yet the soul may be vigorous 
though many bodily members are weak or even lost. It is 
curious too how the innate Greek love of symmetry is re- 
cognisable even in the weakenings of its consonants: they 
are nearly always regular, not often isolated: there is a 
system to be found in almost all of them: while the Latin 
looks uneven in the midst of its regularity; its loss espe- 
cially of consonants in groups is arbitrary, and not reduci- 
ble to rule: and even its less corrupted vowel forms have 
a more irregular appearance than those .of the Greek. 
Nothing can look more regular than €opat, orilw, oyilo, 
puto, &c.; but this regularity leaves us quite uncertain 
whether the root ends in a guttural or a dental; while 
there is no such uncertainty about the very unsymmetrical 
forms which correspond to them in Latin, sedeo, stinquo, 
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scindo, mugio. This will appear more clearly when we 
have seen the difference in the changes of the two lan- 


guages. 


I, SUBSTITUTION. 


1. Change of hard (unaspirated) letters to soft. 


This change is the simplest process of substitution. It 
is not very common in either language, and less so in 
Latin than in Greek: in both languages it is sporadic 
only, never affecting the whole, even of any class of words. 

Thus « passes into y in apyyo from /apx, which is un-: 
altered in apxios. Perhaps the change may arise from the 
softening influence of the two vowels and of p. I have 
already mentioned the Greek édppayov by the side of 
farcio; but the oa of dpacow shews that /¢pax must 
have been the original form; for we should have had 
dpatw from a /dpay. Indeed the Latin has commonly 
preserved for us the original letter which the Greek has 
weakened. Thus in Greek we have wnyvupt, and even in 
Latin paciscor and pagus: but pac-iscor shews that the 
oldest form of this common root, to fix—whence to build, 
or to covenant—was PAK, and not PAG, as we should have 
rather supposed from the frequency of the g; and sraaca- 
Nos (i.e. wax-ya-do-s) tells the same tale. Compare pioyw 
and misceo’. 

In Latin gloria is from /klu, the Indo-European KRU; 
the first step is the noun clouos (compare «XéFos), which 
with the suffix ya becomes the secondary noun clouosia ; 
and this, by the loss of wu and the change of s to 1, is 
cloria ; after which the | is probably responsible for the g, 
and the change therefore is rather one of assimilation’. 
But there is simple substitution in vigint: by the side of 

1 A full list of all the gutturals thus changed in Greek is given in the 


Gr. Et. 485—487. 
$ See Krit. Beitr. 53. 


Substitution. 


Fixate (Attic etxoor), and guberno (kuBepvaw); whilst the 
variation within the Latin itself is seen in gurgulio by the 
Plautine curculio’. The older k is pointed out by Corssen 
(l. c.) as often found in the Old Umbrian, where the 
Latin had weakened it. 

But this change of sound in Latin is, doubtless, con- 
nected with a curious and well-ascertained fact in the his- 
tory of the Latin alphabet. The Old Latin alphabet had. 
like the Greek, K for the hard guttural, c or Z (Greek I) 
for the soft. But the difference between the two sounds 
was nearly lost at some early period, and consequently K 
fell out of use: it was only retained occasionally before a, 
though it was regularly kept as the abbreviated form of 
some words, as K(aeso), K (alendae), &c.: whilst c, not G, 
is found in old inscriptions in forms like macister, cnata, 
&c.; leciones stands on the restored Columna Rostrata: C. 
and Cn. were used till quite late for Gaius and Gnaeus. 
In fact, the k-sound was lost for a time, and k and g alike 
were represented by c, that is, by the g-sound. But at a 
later date, some time in the third century B.c., the dis- 
tinction of sound begins to reappear, as Corssen suggests 
very probably’, from the increasing intercourse of Rome 
with foreign peoples, especially the Greeks of southern 
Italy. But instead of replacing K for the hard guttural 
sound, the Romans kept the existing symbol c for the 
hard sound, and then slightly modified it by the small 
line in G to denote the soft sound®. That the rather fre- 
quent change from & to g in Latin is due in great measure 
to their confusion, seems to me probable, from the fact 
that for the other classes there is less corresponding weak- 
ening; to which indeed the Latin had no great leaning. 
The change of K or C into QV will be considered in the 
next chapter; also its weakening under some particular 


1 Corssen, 1. 77. 
3 7. 10, 

3 The earliest place where a certainly occurs seems to be the tomb- 
stone of Scipio Barbatus, about 200 B.c. Corssen, Ib. 
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circumstances into a palatal sound like ch, which arises 
from assimilation. 

_ The hard dental passes into the soft much more rarely, 
even in Greek. We find dams’, which seems to be the 
same as tam-ns. It is at least probable that the curious 
word vézrodes* is the same as nepotes, the shortening of the 
o being due partly to the accent, partly to the confusion 
by the grammarians with codes: whereas Curtius nghtly, 
I think, derives both from the root NAP, whence come 80 
many words denoting relationship: advéyr-sos, “a cousin,” 
the Sanskrit naptar, “a grandson,” the Norse nefi, “a bro- 
ther,” and our “ nephew ;” a rather remarkable list of dif- 
ferent “specialisations” in different languages. That the 
groups 77 and xr have sunk to 86 and vé in Bdouo0s and 
Gy5o0s from érrd and ext seems equally undeniable and 
difficult to explain’, 

In Latin it is probable (as Corssen asserts‘) that there 
is no instance of ¢ sinking to d at the beginning of a word 
or between two vowels; that is, of regular substitution. 
The confusion between ¢ and d at the end of a word 
(shewn in the different spellings of the best MSS., apué 
and apud, haut and haud, set and sed, &c.) belongs rather 
to the universal weakness of Latin terminations. The rule 
that the prepositions ended in d, and the conjunctions in 
t, seems to rest neither on etymological grounds nor on 
the actual inscriptions’; rather the final letter of these 
words, which were enclitic and fell constantly under one 
accent with the following word, was assimilated by the 
initial letter. Assimilation is the cause of guattuor turn- 
ing into quadraginta: the numerals both in Latin and 
Greek constantly shew us odd variations of sound, so that 
their identification must sometimes depend, as it may 
safely here, on sameness of meaning. 

1 Arist. Vesp. 676. 

2 Od. 1v. 404. Theok. xvi. 25. See Gr. Et. No. 342 and p. 489. 

3 Curtius (Gr. Et. 488) thinks that o in %Sdouos was irrational, and 


that the « assimilated the 7, and that in time the x. 
* Krit. Beitr. 83 et seq. 5 Corssen, 1. 191, &c, 


Substitution. 


For the change from mw to 8 Curtius gives about a 
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dozen more or less certain examples, of which perhaps the | change of 
best are vSpis, which seems to be derived from vzrép, and Pio B and 


xadvBy}, compared with xadvrrw'; compare Latin clup- 
eus; the a may be the mark of a secondary root KALP 
from .KAL: a8-pos and az-ados are probably akin: and 
since there is no reason for hardening in otiArr-vos, it is 
most likely that the 8 in oriABw is a weakened 7. 

There are rather more examples in the Latin. Bibo 
is certainly a weakened reduplicated form of Pa, “to 
drink:” the Greek has preserved the consonant but weak- 
ened the vowel to «4. Scabillum too may be compared 
with /oxam in oxnm-tpov, &c. and glaber with yAadupos*. 
This weakening however is especially remarkable in words 
borrowed at an early date from the Greek, as Burrus for 
IIvppos, carbasus for xapmracos. At a later period p is not 
changed in words similarly borrowed: and this weakening 
of p into b, in connection with that of k to g mentioned 
above, may perhaps shew, as Corssen suggests, that the 
Romans just before their more extended intercourse with 
foreign nations had not a good ear for the distinction be- 
tween hard and soft momentary sounds: a distinction 
which under Greek influence they afterwards recovered. 


2. Further substitution for momentary (unaspirated) 
sounds. 


Such substitution seems to be confined to one or two 
cases in Latin. In Greek there is no further change of 
these letters which does not seem to belong rather to 
' assimilation than to simple substitution. In Latin the 
only letter which is much affected isd. This sometimes 
passes into / and r. The first change takes place com- 
monly at the beginning of a word: thus leuir =the Greek 
Sanp, and the originality of the d is shewn by the San- 
skrit dévar. That lingua was originally dingua is probable 


3 Gr, Et. 489, &e, * Corssen, 1. 128, 
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cu. vi. | from the Gothic tuggé, our “tongue.” And dacrima as 
~ | the older form of lacrima (corresponding to Sd«pu, and 
Gothic tagr, a “tear”) was used by Livius Andronicus, 
according to Festus, and probably, as Bergk suggests, by 
Ennius in his famous lines: 
| nemo me dacrumis decoret neque funera fletu 
faxit. Cur? uolito uiuos per ora uirom. 

The argument from alliteration seems irresistible. It 
is possible that lignum may be from a root DAGH, to burn, 
in Sanskrit ./dah: the change from a to 7 before gutturals 
is rather common in Latin; compare ignis, tignum, &c. 
There are some rare but -undoubted examples of the same 
change between two vowels: as olere, ol(e)facere, &c. from 
Vod, which is found in odor and in d8wéa. Ulysses of 
course represents 'Odvacevs. If adeps be the equivalent 
of drecpa, we have the reverse change of | to d: in cada- 
mitas and cabamitas it is not clear which is the older form. 
Corssen explains the change by saying that the tip of the 
tongue is in motion in sounding J, and also in sounding 
the dental d*’; but this first statement is scarcely true. A. 
very weak / may be produced by pressing the tip of the 
tongue even against the teeth, instead of the front palate 
as is usual: this is a thick sound and borders closely on th. 
Now if the Italian d were the true dental, the sound 
into which it passed was probably this 7; which must then 
have differed from the common / sound. But it is 
more likely that the d was produced as with us; and 
therefore the / was also the common sound: for each the 
point of the tongue was pressed against the same point 

Change of | of the palate, and the transition was therefore easy. Near- 
Dtor. | ly the same reason would explain the other change of d 
into r: which is not at all uncommon in old Latin, e.g. 
in Cato’s book on agriculture; and arfuerunt, arfuisse, 
aruorsum, for adfuerunt, &c. occur in the Decree concern- 
ing the Bacchanalia*. But in the classical Latin these 


1 Ausapr, 1. 223. 27 Mommsen, Corpus, p. 48. 
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words again appear with the d, shewing that the change 
was only beginning to be felt at the commencement of the 
literary epoch, which checked it: only three words which 
are familiar to us shew the r: these are arbiter (but ad- 
bitere), arcesso, and meridies (root madh, as in Sanskrit 
madhya and péccos, i.e. weO-yo-s: this dh would become 
din Latin’). The r must have been in these cases iden- 
tical with the English r, in which there is no perceptible 
trill: it has been already more than once pointed out 
that the general position of the mouth for d, lJ, and this r 
is the same: but they differ in the degree and nature of 
the closure. This r accordingly differed from the sound 
into which s so often passed, which will be described after- 
wards: this no doubt was a strong trill. An intermediate 
sound is perhaps to be found in Umbrian, where d 
was changed into a sound still more resembling s, which, 
expressed in Roman characters, appears as rs*. I consider 
these two changes then as entirely due to a weak pro- 
nunciation of d*: there is no need to suppose an assimi- 
milation by other sounds. 


3. Substitution for Spirants. 


This, as has been often said, is the change which has 
affected the Greek language more than any other. No 
other letters have had so many substitutes or been so 
regularly allowed to drop: and there can be no doubt 
that the peculiar liquidity of the Greek—its constant 
accumulation of vowels without a consonant*—is mainly 
due to the loss of these rather insignificant sounds. I 
shall consider their substitutes and their loss together, since 
the first pass naturally into the second, and cannot with- 
out inconvenience be taken separately. 


1 See Quint. 1. 6. 30. 


? Aufrecht and Kirchhoff, Umbr. Sprachdenkmdler, 1. 84; and Corssen, 


1. 238—241. 

3 See page 275. 

4 A tolerably striking example is 8ydéwev, Od. tv, 226, which was once 
Sdc-yo-oyo-ye-vr. Four spirants have been resolved or vanished. 
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(1)Changes 
of Yin 
Greek. 

(i) Y=u 


(1) No trace is left of the symbol y in the earliest 
known period of Greek history. Instead we find ¢ espe- 
cially in the suffix yo, which forms so many both primary 
and secondary nouns in all the languages’. Thus, when 
added immediately to the root it produces numerous 
adjectives, mdytos (may-yo-), and nouns, such as vies 
(ov-yo-)*; sometimes with the « displaced, as potpa (i.e. 
peop-ya): added to bases it produces secondary nouns, 
such as avdpé-to-s*, where however the double sound com- 
monly passed into a monophthong, and evoé8ea from 
evacBeo-ya: the feminine perfect participles, as reruduia 
for terudot-ya; and adjectives with the vowel again dis- 
placed, as wédawva for pedav-ya, Tépewva for tepev-ya. The 
Sicilian Doric has to where the other dialects have eo, as 
apyvptos, povixios, &c. Another suffix of the same form 
occurs in many verbs; this takes the same form in Greek, 
namely co for yo, e.g. idiw, and xai‘w for xa(F)-yo, daiw 
for da-yo; and many times the vowel is thrown back, as 
aipw =ap-yo, Telvw = Tev-yo*. In the comparative suffix 


1 See Schleicher, Comp. p. 388, &c. 

2 Mr Paley (note to Iliad, v11. 47) has “little doubt that the root of the 
word was geF.” But Ido not know a single certain instance where initial 
¢ followed by no consonant has been dropped in Greek; for gnu! and 
jul, pdos and &ws, Pépiaros and apioros have not the slightest necessary 
connection: dnl and ¢dos have been already referred to ./¢a and J/paF : 
qi surely must be connected with a-io and Sanskrit dha, so that the root 
would be acu (Gr. Et. no. 611): &ws has been already discussed: pépicros 
is from BHAR: but dpeoros can be perfectly explained by the root ar, see 
page 30. I know no other case where there is even a semblance of ¢ 
having been dropped. On the other hand, the loss of initial ¢ is one of 
the commonest facts of the language. I therefore hold the derivation 
from sv possible as far as form goes, and probable from the cognate words 
in other languages, but not sufficiently supported by cognate words in 
Greek itself to be regarded as certain: the derivation from ¢eF I hold to 
be impossible. Mr Paley (in the review already quoted, see page 142) 
calls each a ‘speculative etymology,” implying that there is no reason 
why one should be more right than the other. 

The é in Mr Paley’s ¢eF seems to be supported only by the é in fenus, 
femina, &c. But there is no appearance of any é in Italian; and if the 
root of these words was BHU (as seems, on the whole, most probable; 
compare Oscan fufans, Umbrian futu, &c.), the e was due to vowel-inten- 
sification (ew), and its length is compensatory for the loss of the u. 

8 Theok. xxvirr. 10. 

‘ These have been already fully discussed at page 49: see also Cur: 
tius, Temp. und Modi, 94. 
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(yant) the y has generally been lost by assimilation, as in 
Bpaccwv for Bpay-ywv, but appears as ¢ in ndtwy and dpel- 
vey for duev-yov. In the suffix aya which, as I have already 
said, has given us the verbs in -aw, -ew, and -ow, the spirant 
is lost altogether. It appears as « in the old Ionic genitive- 
suffix, as far7rovo for ir7ro-cyo. Next, original y =e, though 
much less frequently. This appears in xeveds, the Epic and 
Doric form of xev-yo, “empty,” and similar forms otepeds, 
aderdeds, éreds, &c. In the verbs cupéw, etvrréw, &c. which 
stand by «’pw and éxrumov, the e probably stands for y, 
though the affix may have been e(y)o, (aya), and the y 
altogether lost. The suffix of the future, syo, was in Doric 
resolved into both ow and cew: the first 1s found in the 
severer Doric of Crete and Heraclea, e.g. wpaklopev’ ; 
the second is seen in the contracted forms mpafo and 
mpatovvre”. Apparently ¢ stands for y in eve, i.e. yo-Te, 
which more commonly lost the y altogether. At the be- 
ginning of a word y has remained as fA in a few cases. 
These are the pronoun ds with its ablative @s*; the 
Homeric vopivn, where the root is certainly the same as 
the Sanskrit /yudh (the @ passing into o before p), #7rap, 
Latin tecur, Sanskrit yakrit, and vets, where our “you” 
recalls the Sanskrit yu-shmé; and a few more*. Some- 
times not even the rough breathing remains, as in the 
Aeolic types and dtrs in Sappho*’. Lastly, the spirant 
was absolutely lost within a word, in Attic especially, 
as in «evds, &c.; in the simple future -ow, where there 
is no contraction as in the Doric to mark the loss: in 
genitives like érmov and (Doric and Aeolic) tro for 
(armro-o: 1n the contracted verbs universally: and in some 
Doric and Aeolic words where the Attic has z, as qroéw’, 
xanxéos’, and Aeolic forms as “Adxaos*, ddaOea®. Other 
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1 Ahrens, 11. 210. 2 Id. 217. 3 See p. 139, 
4 Gr. Et. 368, and Schleicher, Comp. 217. 
5 Frag. 1. 15. 


6 As read in Theok. e. g. vi. 18, &c. by Ahrens, from the best MS. 
1 Id. um. 36. 


8 Alc. Frag. 24 (9), in Ahrens, 1. 245. ° Theok. xxrx. 1, 
P. E. yA 
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os. vm, | different forms as { or even 8, under which original y 


appears, are not substitutes, but the result of assimilation 
or indistinctness of pronunciation, and will be described in 
the final chapter. 

Curtius suggests that this y must have had something of 
the guttural about it, as indeed we might have inferred 
from its being sounded quite at the back of the palate, 
and therefore nearer to the gutturals than toany other 
sound which the Greek possesses. He argues from the 
Epic and Doric futures’, where the £& seems to be pro- 
duced by the assimilating force of the o, xray(a)oyo, 
KAaYyoO, KNaK-o@, Khaka. ; 

(2) Original s retains its place in Greek generally at 
the end of roots and words. Thus it generally occurs in 
és, VFes, /ns, &e., except when the suffix which follows 
begins with a vowel or mw: as in éori, éo Ons, Hota, &c.; but 
é(a)us, E(7)-avo-s, nuevos, &c.: and indeed the cases, where 
a vowel follows as well as precedes the o, are more com- 
mon than the others where it does not. But at the end of 
a suffix it is regularly kept—in formative suffixes, as -es 
and -os (cadés, é0s, &c.), and in case-suffixes, as -s5 of the 
nominative, -os of the genitive: indeed ¢ is one of the few 
letters which the Greek could endure at the end of a 


| word. At the beginning of a word it is sometimes found, 


as in oaos (as), ovyn, oednvyn, &c.; these are probably 
from SVIK (whence German schweigen) and SVAR (the 
Sanskrit /svar, and Latin Sol, compare somnus from 
Vsvap, &c.); and the o seems to have been generally 
kept when another spirant had fallen out immediately 
after it; but it is only regularly retained when a hard 
consonant follows immediately, as ocxafw, orop-évvums, 
ora-ros, &¢.: because the cognate hard protects it from the 
customary passage into the rough breathing, though even 
here the o is sometimes lost, as in tatpos and some others 
which will be given under the head of Loss in consonantal 


1 £.g. xkaée in Theok. v1. 32, where however Abrens deserts his MS. 
(K) and reads xdgod. 
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groups. Generally speaking too, o standing at the begin- 
ning of a word was retained when its loss would have 
obscured the radical form too much: this will explain cads 
mentioned above, which would have become identical with 
ds or @s. Next, the rough breathing is found regularly, 
as in €6-os, érw, Uvos, 6s (the pronoun of the third person, 
originally sva, not the relative ya which takes the same 
form in Greek); in all these the analogies of other lan- 
guages shew that o once began the word. The rough 
breathing of the Greek is sometimes due to a lost a, 
which was not initial in the word: as etornxes for é-ceoTe- 
et, through ééornxev; perhaps also’ 7é10¢ mentioned above 
for nopévos, 7 wévos: when the rough breathing had become 
regular in the forms where o was dropped, it would pass 
over even to the few where it was retained, as jorat, though 
etymologically it was wrong there: certainly the same root 
de, to sit, in Sanskrit has no initial sibilant*, With respect 
to s the Greek and Sanskrit usages are directly opposed. 
The Sanskrit retains it at the beginning of a word, but 
suffers it at the end of a word, under certain conditions, 
to pass into the Visarga or slightly heard final breath. 
Indeed in Sanskrit as in Latin the true fh is the relic of 
an aspirate: in Greek it never appears but as the repre- 
sentative of a lost spirant, It must have been on the 
wane even when denoted by the symbol u, as is proved 
by its being sometimes omitted in old inscriptions®: and 
I agree with Professor Curtius that, although the fact of 
its omission in the alphabet established at Athens at the 
end of the Peloponnesian war cannot be taken to prove 
its absolute loss—we know it must have remained by its 
aspirating effect on consonants—yet it proves at least 
that it was verging to extinction: moreover the sound 


1 Schleich. Comp. 219. 

2 Gr. Et. 568. Prof. Curtius however rejects this explanation of a 
misplacement of sound (p. 641), preferring to suppose a mere late mis- 
take. No doubt such did occur, but when other causes can be given, 
these have surely the first claim to be regarded. 

3 Gr. Et. 634, 
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was probably growing rare when it was so often placed 
wrongly, as fries, Ydwp, v7ro, &c.’, words which can be 
shewn from other languages to have originally begun 
with a smooth breathing: the same mistake occurred in 
Latin and for the same reason, e.g. when umor, wmerus, 
&c. had h prefixed to them: the gradual loss of the h from 
some forms produced an uncertainty in its use, which 
caused its introduction into other forms where it had no 
business. The Athenians, as I have mentioned before, 
offended most in this respect: in Aeolic the loss of the 
h was so regular, that the tendency to introduce it 
wrongly never gained ground. 

The loss of the rough breathing in Greek leads to 
much confusion. Thus it is difficult to distinguish in 
compounds the negative a from the a which came through 
a from sa, “with,” except by the sense, e.g. in aderAdés, 
where we are guided to the derivation ca-derdo-, born 
of the same womb, by the Sanskrit sa-garbha, which is 
perhaps the same word, though the change of g to 6 is 
very difficult. 

Frequently there is no trace of the o left at all. Its 
loss at the beginning of a word before a liquid or nasal, 
as in /(c)pv, (c)vvds, &c., will come under the general 
head of Loss in consonantal groups. But the loss which 
has produced most effect on the language is its falling out 
between two vowels, in verbs as rumrn from tumre(c)as, 
in nouns as yévous from yéve(c)os. To this very im- 
portant rule there are hardly any exceptions; and these 
again are principally where the loss of the o would have 
caused great confusion. Thus if the o had been allowed 
to fall out e.g. in taows (from ra-ri-s) the result would 
have been the same as the dative of the article. There- 
fore in these derivative nouns, and in inflections like -¢- 
O@not and ri@ecat, and in some few other cases, the Greeks 
used sufficient effort to retain the spirant. The contrac- 


1 Gr. Et. 640. 
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tions resulting from its regular and constant loss have 
been described systematically under the diphthongs. 

The change of s into p is pretty well confined to the 
Laconian: the nature of it will be described under the 
changes of Latin s. Thus we find wdp instead of srovs, 
tip for tis, Oop for Oeds, &c., among the glosses of Hesy- 
chius: zradeop is mraXaiés in Aristophanes’. 

(3) The remaining spirant v was known to the 
Greeks later than y by a distinct symbol, the Digamma, 
as it was called from its form. This F, as is well known, 
is found on old Aeolic and Doric inscriptions, and un- 
mistakeable traces of its presence (as well as of the other 
semivowel) are to be found in Homer; not indeed with 
perfect regularity : sometimes e.g. we find éde¢v and some- 
times Fidezv?; this would be not unnatural at a time when 
the sound was dying out: but it accords best with the 
theory that the poems were arranged late. There seems 
to be no reason to suppose (what is possible on phonetic 
grounds) that either of the other spirants y or s passed into 
F before they disappeared. F is the representative of ori- 
ginal v, and of that only, in spite of one or two mistakes 
in inscriptions, natural at a time when the v-sound had 
become almost as strange as y, but the symbol F was still 
remembered*, That the sound was the same as that of 
the English w, not v, is most probable from the easy transi- 
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tion of the semivowel to the vowel, and vice versa: see |’ 


also the arguments respecting the sound of the Latin v. 
Examples of the symbol F in Aeolic and Doric are to 

be found in Ahrens*. Thus we have Fos in Sappho’ and 
Feiany (i.e. ec7retv®); though here, as well as in Homer, it 
was often omitted; e.g. daevvov elSos", though /vid proba- 

1 Lys. 988: see for more examples Ahrens, 11, 71, &c. 

2 Thus in Iliad 1. 203 we read 

7 ta UBpw loys ’Ayapévovos ’Arpel3ao; 


but in line 262 
ov ydp ww rolovs tov dvépas, ovdée Fldwpar. 


3 See Gr. Et. 368. 


* Dial. Graec. 1. 30, &e.; 11. 42, &. 
5 1. 6 Id. xxv. 2. 7 Id. x1. 2. 
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bly retained the v-sound at least as long as any other 
word. In spite indeed of the term “Aeolic digamma,” 
used by grammarians, the evidence of the surviving frag- 
ments would seem to shew that the Aeolic commonly 
changed v to wu, or hardened it (by dissimilation generally) 
to 8; it was retained, however, more regularly by the 
Boeotian variety of the Aeolic, which resembled the Doric 
more than any other’. In Doric we have the evidence of 
numerous glosses of Hesychius*, where indeed the symbol 
used is I’, but where it is almost certain that the F must 
be replaced, the mistake being that of the copyist: it is 
indeed possible that a g should be produced before a tw- 
sound, as it has been produced in French guépe, gdter: 
the tongue (as has been already pointed out) is in the 
same position for sounding w as for sounding g: but the 
action of the lips is added for the w. But Ahrens has 
pointed out that the glosses in which this y occurs, al- 
though generally Laconian, yet sometimes bear the mark 
of being Lesbian and sometimes Boeotian: and it is cer- 
tainly not conceivable that y should be found in all these 
dialects instead of v, without more explicit evidence for 
the fact. Also F occurs in tolerable frequency in inscriptions 
of the old Doric; e.g. in words like «éFos, aiFed (compare 
aeuom), &c.. But even from these it is clear that the 
letter was rapidly passing out of common use. 

It is resolved into v in Svo certainly in common Greek; 
and in Lesbian we have forms like yevw for yeFo, arvevo 
for mveFw, ainp, avws, &c., where the letter is entirely lost 
in Attic Greek. In all these the v is the radical: vowel, 
intensified in the present-stem ; but it must have taken 
the w-sound (that is, F) before the vowel w: which was 
then written as v by the Aeolic when they lost the symbol 
F. The v is also found in the Ionic youvds, the genitive of 
| yovu, instead of yovFos*: in podvos for pov-Fos, &c. 

It appears as the rough breathing at the beginning of 


1 See numerous examples from inscriptions in Ahrens, 1. 169, &e. 
2 Id. u. 58, &e.! 3 Comp. 222. 
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into h. This is at once seen by comparison with the 
Latin: éorepos = uesper; Evvups has the same root as ues- 
tis. The rough breathing thus produced is liable to the 
same affections as that which represents o; thus we have 
éa Ons : larop (whence iotopia) came to have the smooth 
breathing in time, as the verb (iéuev) seems very early to 
have had. 

These are the regular substitutes for v, found to some 


extent in all dialects. Many more examples might easily | ; 
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breathing. 
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have been given of these substitutions: but a few suffice, (iv) V= = 8. 


because they are familiar. But there are others very dif- 
ficult to explain, which occur sporadically, or in one dialect 
only. Thus in the Laconian v appears commonly hard- 
ened to 8; e.g. as in Bépyov (where the original vy is 
shewn by our “work”), in Béros for éros (Latin wetus, 
originally a “year,” whence the adjective ueter-nus, as 
diurnus from dies), in Beixatt, Béxas, and many other 
cases, where the sound is initial: in aBeidw, aBop (Lesbian 
avos), In the Cretan a8édsos, the Argive d8ea (compare 
Latin oua), and other words where the sound was medial. 
And one example common to all Greek is given by the 
common verb SovAopzat, which is the Ionic form of Boa- 
yo-pat, Aeolic BoAXopas, and severe Doric BaAopat. That 
the original consonant was v seems clear from Sanskrit vr? 
(VAR), Latin uwolo, Gothic vil-jan, and Sclav. vol-it-c': it is 
scarcely to be supposed that all the other languages agreed 
to weaken a sound preserved only by the Greek. This 8 
then, like the dialectic varieties given above, must be 
regarded as a strengthening, though there is no apparent 
reason for it. V sometimes passed into 8 before p or » in 
the Aeolic, as we shall see hereafter; but here the reason 
is obvious, the influence of the following sound: but no 
such cause can. be assigned for these initial changes. Was 
the hard Doric 8 an exceptionally weak sound, itself 
hardly stronger than v? This 1s possible, and the change 
1 Gr. Et. No. 659. 
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is intelligible, if the Greek v-sound were a true labial, not 
a labio-dental; that is, either our w, or the labial »: then 
a weak } would naturally pass into this sound. Curtius 
thinks’ that o and v may have had a dissimilating effect 
on the F, just as we saw in Latin that ew was regularly 
avoided ; and Curtius thinks that ferb-wi from ferv- and 
bub-ile from bov- are due to this principle*. So perhaps 
the 8 in BovAopas may be due to the combined influence 
of o and X: but this principle will not explain the Laco- 
nian words where o does not occur more than any other 
vowel. 

Another variation of y—into »—has been often assumed’; 
the change is probable for a very small list of words, 
scarcely more than those in which pw passes in obscure 
dialects into 8. Curtius allows the change for uadevpor* 
from /Fad, whence adréw, to grind corn. Max Miller’ 
thinks that here and im some other words initial ~ has 
been dropped, and refers a\evpov to MAR, whence Latin 
mola, &c. Curtius denies the loss of initial p, as also the 
transition from 4, a common and easy sound, to v, a sound 
for which the Greeks had no liking, and which was be- 
coming very uncommon. This argument, I think, is 
strong; and it will account for the change of F to y, al- 
though to us the latter may seem the harder sound. The 
two are pronounced so closely together (that 1s, if we as- 
sume that the Greek v was a true labial), that in chance 
cases the Greeks, wishing to avoid v, might easily slip into 
p. Other words, in which Curtius allows the change, are 
parros (Latin willus, and paAov can hardly be separated 
from this group), wéAdopar by érAdopat, waprtw by San- 
skrit /vark, morris by édris (a dialectical variety in 
Hesychius), and aydnv by avynv. It is commonly as- 
sumed in pooyos by dayvos and pnpvw® by épvw. It will 
be seen that in all these cases there is much uncertainty. 


1 Gr. Et. 538. 

2 See however Corssén, Kris. Beitr. 165, and Schleicher, 255. 
3 See Curtius, pp. 539—545. 4 Theok. xv. 116. 
5 31, $23. 6 Theok. 1. 29. 
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I may mention here the pretty certain change of af (t)-vos 
—from avi, Greek ofs—into dyyvds, though this is not 
substitution, but arises from the influence of the v. In 
the simple cases of substitution, the » must be regarded as 
one of the many attempts made by the Greeks to avoid 
the w-sound which was so unpleasant to them. The same 
struggle led to a different result in many words, 1.e. to the 
introduction of a weak vowel-sound before the w, which 
then fell out, leaving the vowel behind it: such cases are 
é-(F)éxd-ouae beside pérdopat, and many others where the 
p-form does not occur, as é-(F)épyw, é-(Fletxoos, é-(F)ion 
(= aica), perhaps éoprn compared with Sanskrit vrata, &c. 

The change of F into y is more strange. It occurs in 
no common word, but is supported by some rare dialectical 
forms, which need not here detain us’, It must be re- 
garded as an irregular anticipation of the change (regular 
in modern Greek) by which y is sounded as a strong y”: 
but the very small number of words, for which the change 
from F to y can be assumed, is totally inadequate to prove 
that y had universally sunk into the weak sound of modern 
times. The Boeotian iwv for éyev undoubtedly points to 
a weak sound of the y in that dialect: we have before 
seen that the Boeotian resembles the modern Greek’. 
Forms like yata and (F)ata are of course not in point: 
the y here is radical and the parasitic v has forced it out. 

I have thus shewn the different simple sounds to 
which the spirants sank in Greek, and how they some- 
times passed out, leaving no mark at all. Further changes 
worked by them will be found under the head of Assimi- 
lation, and still more when we come to treat of indistinct 
articulation. 

The spirants in Latin have been also very considerably 
affected; but not in any way which so profoundly in- 
fluenced the character of the language as the changes 
above-mentioned modified the Greek. The Latin had in- 


1 See Gr. Et. 546. 
2 See Geldart, p. 30. ® See page 252. 
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deed no special symbols for y and v; but the sounds were 
denoted pretty regularly by + and u; they had not nearly 
80 many substitutes as we have seen in the Greek. 

(1) First, y had its full sound preserved by ¢ at the 
beginning of words, as tug-wm, tus, &c., or syllables, as tn- 
tustus ; and between two vowels, as plebetus, aio, eius, &e.? 
According to Priscian this y-sound between two vowels in 
two syllables was originally denoted by 2, e.g. ettus: so 
that even three 2’s might meet together, as in Pompeii’: 
according to Quintilian this usage survived down to Cicero's 
times. It must be remembered that when a, e, o or u 
precede the 2 thus produced from y, the combination is not 
a diphthong, but a vowel followed by a consonant. After 
consonants the 2 might be either the vowel, or it might 
still have the semivowel sound; e.g. princip-tum*, conu- 
bium‘, &c. It is frequently lost altogether, e.g. in the 
verbs of the first and second conjugation, where the a-o 
and e-o represent the Indo-European and Sanskrit aya; 
the original a being split up, as in Greek : it is dropped in 
ob(y)tcio and ob(y)ex, and other compounds of zacio: in 
cunctus for co-vunctus ; rarely in comparatives, as min(s)or 
and probably plus for plo-tus; in ero, which stands for es- 
yo’. From these examples it is clear that the semivowel 
sound was in the main preserved by the Italians, only with 
no symbol to distinguish it from the cognate vowel. 

(2) &, unlike the Greek o, is retained regularly be- 
fore a vowel, and sometimes before consonants at the be- 
ginning of a word; it is frequently lost at the end, at least 
in the common pronunciation, and in the older poetry; 
but replaced through the influence of the Greek rules, in 
the nominatives of nouns of the o-declension, as bono-s, 
not in those of the a-declension, as aduena(s), except some- 


1 Comp. 252. 2 See Corssen, 1. 299. 
3 Hor. Od. 111. 6. 6. 
4 Luer. 11. 776, and Munro’s notes: I think the evidence is in favour 
of the long u in the Augustan age. 
5 Comp. 252. Corssen (Krit. Beitr. 498) would derive -dum and -dem 
from dyam, i.e. divam. 
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times paricidas and the rare hosticapas; nor in the gene- 
tives of the a-, e-, or o-stems. Examples are given in 
plenty by Corssen’ from inscriptions of the age of the 
Second Punic war, of nominatives where the s was not 
written: but it reappears regularly at the end of the 
second century B.c.: by the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury A.D. final s was again entirely lost. s is held by 
Corssen to have been sounded strongly when initial, and 
generally before or after consonants: but weakly between 
two vowels, and after », which was itself weakly pro- 
nounced before s, and often entirely vanished’; so that s 
was really in the same position as if a vowel had imme- 
diately preceded it. These two sounds can have been 
only the common s and z, the hard and soft sibilants. 
But it has been already mentioned that the symbol z fell 
out of the alphabet at a very early period: and it is the 
most natural inference that the sound was lost also: it was 
probably this z-sound which passed into r, as will be 
pointed out immediately. Mr Roby seems to me quite 
right in denying that s, when it remained unchanged be- 
tween two vowels, had the sound of 2‘: if so, it should 
have passed into r, like others similarly situated. This 
view is supported by the fact that there is very often a 
wavering between s and ss, e.g. causa and caussa, usus 
and ussus: and similar waverings have been already cited 
as evidence of the strength of the sound: here ss would 
seem to be in general etymologically correct, the first s 
being the result of assibilation of the final letter of the 
root; then the recognised strength of s in these words led 
to the dropping of one. There is good evidence for the 
use of ss down to a late period in the best MSS. of Virgil 
and Quintilian’s express statement® as to the usage of 
Cicero. As both caussa and causa occur side by side in 


1 1, 286. 2 Id. 1. 294. 

3 KE. g cosol for consul, on the tomb of Scipio Barbatus, formo(n)sus, 
&c. See 

4 Grater. p. liv. 5 1.7, 20, 
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the same inscription’, it cannot be imagined that the first 
was sounded causa and the second cauza. Next we have 
the cases where s became r, which are very numerous, and 
characteristic of the language. Thus we find Lares in- 
stead of the Lases of the Carmen Arvale, ara instead of 
asa, which is found in every other Italian dialect*; guaero 
ig the younger form of guaeso; gero, haurio, uro shew the 
original s in their supines: eram and ero are from wes: 
the genitives arboris, muris, &c., are from bases arbos, 
mus, &c., which in later times sometimes allowed even the 
s which marked the nominative case to sink to r, as 
arbor: in the genitives plural r is the substitute for the 
old s, which in Greek fell out altogether ; compare dearum 
for dedsam with Oea(c)wv Oecv*: plurimus is the plus- 
mus of the Carmen Saliare. This change of s to r 1s also 
found before n and m; thus verna is vesna‘, veternus is 
vetus-nus, the e being due to the following r: and carmen 
is most probably cas-men’*, in spite of the Greek aroénya, 
which would lead us to derive carmen from KAR “to 
make,” which is undoubtedly found in cre-are: but we 
have Casmenae, the Latin Muses, which would be inexpli- 
cable except from KAS, whence the Sanskrit ./¢ams, “to say” 
or “praise.” Lastly, s sinks tor at the end of a word after 
a vowel, as in amor®, and arbor just mentioned. Accord- 
ing to Cicero, Papirius Crassus (consul 336) was the last 
of his race who was called by the old name Papisius: 
without pressing this statement too far, we may fairly con- 
clude that the change was growing general about that 
time. It was not a very great one: the 7 must have been 


1 Corssen, 1. 282. 2 Tb. 1. 229. 
3 I do not mean that 6cés is the same word as deus, see p. 34. 
4 See p. 142. 5 Krit. Beitr. 406. 


6 Analogous to this change in the South European family is that of s 
(final) into r in the Norse among the languages of North Europe. Thus 
the inflectional s of the nom. appears asr in masc. strong nouns and 
some feminines, e.g. heim-r, feld-r, brud-r (fem.). Mer and per are 
datives of the 1st and 2nd pronoun corresponding to Gothic mis and 
thus: hwer (who) is the Gothic hwas. The verb as makes in the present: 
1. em, 2. ert, 3. er (es), 1. erum, 2. erut, 3. em. The plural nom. of nouns 
also shews r, as heim-ar, feld-ir, bruS-ar. 
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the strong trill: for which the mouth is just in the posi- 
tion for sounding s or z; but the tongue is held more 
loosely. The tolerably synchronous establishment of the r 
and dying-out of the z is strongly in favour of Mr Roby’s 
view, that where the s remained it was the hard sibilant. 

We find the actual symbol z both in Oscan and in 
Umbrian. From menzaru (i.e. mensarum) and horz (1.e. 
hortus) we see that the other Italian dialects possessed a 
distinct symbol to denote the soft sibilant, which had died 
out in Latin soon after the time of the x11. Tables. Z 
does not reappear at Rome till the common introduction 
of Greek words: when it was again used, but to represent 
¢ avery different sound. When it appears in Plautine 
manuscripts it is through a confusion with the later z: for 
the Romans of Plautus’ time undoubtedly represented z 
by s or ss, according as it was initial or medial: sona' 
(Cwvn) or badisso’. 

Sometimes, though only irregularly, s vanishes alto- 
gether between two vowels, just as it did in the Greek. 
Thus we have wm which must be for wistm from wis, for 
utres stands for wis-es. Vér for ueser (Fé(c)ap) has been 
already mentioned. Similarly the s is lost in genitives 
like die(s)t, whence eventually die, plebe(s)i, &c.°*. 

(3) Finally, v in Latin has much the same history as 
y. It is represented by wu, e.g. in uideo, nouos, outs. 
Sometimes this wu is simply the vowel, as in ecus (equos), 
relicuos*, &c. Not unfrequently it fell out, like y: e. g. in 
s(u)ibi and t(u)ibi, the roots being sva and tva; in de(v)os, 
so(v)os, &c.: in verbs like fluont from /fluv, and especially 
in the perfects, &c., formed with suffix -vi, e.g. no(ue)runt, 
no(ue)ram, &c. Further examples, if required, will be 
found in the Compendium‘. 


1 So Trin. 862, ed. Brix: sector sonarius, i. e. a cut-purse. 

2 See Corssen, 1. 295. 3 Krit. Beitr. 465. 

* E. g. in Lucr. 1. 560. Perhaps the length of the first syllable may 
mark an assimilated d, red-licuos: cf. sella for sed-la. 

5 pp. 253, 254, 
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The supposed change of v into m in mare, compared 


¥ not=m, | With Sanskrit vara, “water,” is rejected by Corssen’ rightly, 


I think. He shews that the root var is preserved in Ita- 
lian river names as Varusa, Varranus, &c., so that mare 
more probably belongs to /mar in the sense of “the 
waste.” ‘he first derivation may seem better as regards 
sense, but must be rejected as sinning against the laws of 
sound: the second need not be accepted, or only provision- 
ally till another is discovered which satisfies the sense bet- 
ter, and is equally possible phonetically*. 

The sound of v in Latin has been much discussed of 
late’. The arguments of Mr Roby and Prof. Munro ap- 
pear to me to prove conclusively that it was not the Eng 
lish labio-dental v: but it is not quite certain, to my 
mind, whether it was w or the labial v, though the former 
is more probable. I have only room to give the merest 
summary of these arguments: but they are easily accessi- 
ble. The most important are derived, first, from the ab- 
sence of any distinct symbol for v: and as w was sounded 
(00), it is probable that the consonant was the nearest pos- 
sible to (00), that is w: that there was some slight differ- 
ence is shewn by Claudius’ introduction of a new symbol. 
Secondly, the interchange of the u and v-sounds is more 
explicable on the w-hypothesis ; e.g. genua and genva, solvo 
and soluo: so is (thirdly) the loss of the v in ama(ue)ram, 
&c.; and (fourthly) the retention of o after v in words like 
ceruos, whereas it otherwise sunk to u (00); now (vo) and 
(voo) are about equally easy sounds, but (wo) and (woo) 
are not; compare the frequent loss in English of w before 
(00), as in wool, woman, &c. Fifthly, the name vau 
(whence our vee) given to it in post-classical times, accord- 
ing to Priscian, because of its resemblance to the digamma, 


1 Krit. Beitr. 237. 

2 M and v interchange frequently in Welsh: as in moel and foel, a 
hill, mawr and fawr, great, &c.: the symbol indeed here is f, but the 
sound is v, and is, so far as I can detect, labial. 

3 See the Academy, Nos. 20—23; and the admirable discussion in 
Roby’s Grammar, pp. xxxii,—xlil. 
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is more intelligible if the sound was w: the name by ana- 
logy should have been ev (for, in momentary sounds, the 
vowel follows, in continuous sounds it precedes the conso- 
nant), and, doubtless, would have been so if the sound had 
been w: but it would have been inaudible, or nearly so, if 
the consonant was w; and, therefore, the vowel was in this 
case post-fixed. The above arguments are all Mr Roby’s: 
to him also is due a most thorough discussion of the trans- 
literation of v into Greek: the fact, that 8 1s often found 
there for it, is the strongest argument for the v-sound. 
Two questions here arise: what was the sound of @? and 
how far was 8 used? In reply to the first, 8 is certainly 
- »in modern Greek; but this v seems to be labial, not la- 
bio-dental: and I have already pointed out the affinity of 
the labial v and 8. Consequently, if 8 had represented v 
regularly in Greek transliteration of Latin words, this 
would be an argument only for the labial sound of v, that 
is, for something nearer our w than our v. But the repre- 
sentation of vy by 8, as Mr Roby has clearly shewn, occurs 
but rarely in the older writers, and with increasing fre- 
quency the later we pass along the scale. Thus, in Poly- 
bius (second cent. B.C.) ov is regular: in Dionysius Halicar- 
nassensis ov is much more common, but £f is also found: 
but in Plutarch (first cent. after Christ) the number of 
times in which 8 occurs is 180, while ov is:still found 323 
times. It is clear, therefore, that this transliteration of v 
by 8 cannot be separated from the tendency to confuse to- 
gether the v and 6 in Italian itself, which shews itself in 
the second century after Christ, and afterwards increases : 
but which probably occurred, at least dialectically, much 
earlier, if we may judge from double forms, such as Labici 
and Lauici, Fabius and Fouws, &c.: it is by far the most 
probable that the », in all such cases, was the labial v, which 
passed into 6 irregularly, but never permanently: thus, 
uiuere was bibere in inscriptions of the fifth century after 
Christ, but the v is found again in modern Italian. The 
occurrence of a labial v in Latin would also account for 
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cx. vit, |rare changes, like ferueo and ferbui, boues and bubile, &e. 


The Latin 
aspirate f. 


Therefore, so far as the argument from transliteration 
goes, we seem to have evidence for a w-sound, or a labial 


v: and, combining this argument with those already ad- 


duced, I think it most probable that v was generally w, 
but sometimes (dialectically) a labial ». 


4. Changes of the Aspirates in Latin. 


Lastly, I shall take under the head of Substitution the 
numerous changes of the aspirates in Latin. Some indeed 
of them seem to be due to Loss: others, if Corssen’s ex- 
planation of them be true, should rather come under the 
head of indistinct articulation. But since neither of these 
causes can be certainly made out, and since, if divided, the 
history of the aspirates would be less intelligible, I have 
thought it better to put the whole of the changes together 
under the simplest head: at all events one sound has 
been substituted for another. 

The most remarkable point in the history of the aspi- 
rates in Latin is that each of them can be represented by 
one symbol, the peculiar Italian f. That this fis no aspi- 
rate is obvious, if only from the fact that it has not the 
power of the Latin momentary sounds to assimilate a nasal 
which precedes it: we have 1m-petus for example, but only 
wficio’: this shews that the f is quite different from the 
Greek ¢, which has the assimilating power, as in éudaive’. 
For the difference of sound between these two, we have 
Priscian’s well-known dictum: that ph is produced “ fixis 
labris,” but f not. This need not necessarily mean that 
ph was a momentary sound (though it probably was) and 
f a protracted one: it may only mean that ph was a labial 


1 Corssen however (1. 138) quotes some examples from the Corpus, as 
com-fluont, im fronte. But these are certainly exceptional. 
2 See Curtius in the Zeitschrift, 1. 333. 
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and fa labio-dental: which last statement is probable on | =. 7, 


other grounds. 

It regularly occurs as the representative of initial BH. 
This we should expect from its partially labial character. 
Thus we have fari from BHA, whence Greek da-var; fui 
from BHU; fugio from BHUG, &c. But it is hardly less 
frequently found as the representative of initial DH. That 
aspirate has left no Latin exponent of its own kind, at once 
dental and aspirate, or even a dental spirant: f has taken 
the place. Thus fumus is the Latin derivative of DHU, the 
same in form as @uyos and Sanskrit dhima; fores repre- 
sents dvdra (Sk.) and @vpa: firmus is from DHAR “to hold 
firmly ;” a root which gives an extraordinary number of 
derivatives in Latin’, including formido “stiffening fear,” 
forma, forum, and many names of “strongholds,” as For- 
miae, Ferentinum, Forentum and Ferentia: many more 
examples are given by Corssen. Both the labial and 
dental aspirate are regularly represented at the beginning 
ofa word by fi - 

But there are even cases where initial f represents GH. 
Such are fel, which seems undoubtedly to be the same as 
xory, our “gall,” that is from original ghal; the verbs quoted 
by Priscian and Festus, futire and futare, with futilis are 
from /fu, the same as yu in yeFw; formus and feruor 
stand by Sanskrit gharma, our “warm,” while the Greek 
shews a change from the guttural to the dental in Pepys: 
fames, and ad-fatim fatigo are from the same root as 
ya-tis; friare and friuolus are akin to ypi-ew. Commonly 
however there is another form beginning with h, existing 
side by side with that in f, and used by educated men’; 
we have faedus, but classical haedus, our “goat,’’ where 
the Teutonic has kept the g of the original GH: fordeum 
and hordeum, German gerst; fariolus and hariolus, Greek 
xop-5n; folus and holus, Greek yAon; fostis and hostis, 
German gast, our “guest;” &c. This f for gh is only initial, 


1s, 148, 2 Krit, Beitr, 212, &e. 
P. E. 2 
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If we continue our search, we shall find that this f does 
not occur much in the middle of Latin words. We have 
scrofa, the pig, conceived as the “grubber,” by the side of 
scrob-s*, and probably scrid-ere. But, as a rule, we shall 
find that BH has almost universally under these circum- 
stances passed into 6b: e.g. ambo, tibi, lubet*, nubes*, &c., 
with hosts of others. But it is an instructive fact that by 
the side of the Latin 6 there is found f in the other 
Italian dialects. Thus Safinus is the Oscan for Sabinus; 
the proper names Alfius and Alfenus should be compared 
with the Latin Albius and Albinius; Orfius with Latin 
orbus, &c.‘ The same mutatis mutandis applies to DH: 
this is d in Latin medius (madh-ya), in aedes’, in dedo, 
condo, &c., from DHA “to place,’ &c.: but the Oscan for 
“middle” is mefia; and the Oscan Rufiwm, with the proper 
names Rufus, Rufinus®, &c., seems to shew that rufus “red” 
was borrowed by the Romans, their own word being ruber. 
The root from which the two forms came is certainly RUDH, 
the Sanskrit rudhira, Greek é-pv0-pés, our “red:” ruber 
therefore shows us that in Latin b can represent medial DH; 
as we see also from uber (ov@ap, “udder”)—but Ufena, 
Aufidus, in different parts of Italy; from uwerbum, a “ word,” 
and barba, a “beard:”’ in these last two words the traces of 
original DH are preserved by the Teutonic ranguages with 
great fidelity, and by them only. 

It is clear then that both DH and BH were regularly 
represented in Italy by /: though the Latin alone preferred 
the more distinct d and 6 within a word. At an early 
period the DH must have passed into 6h in Italy: so that 
from original rudhira came the old Italian rubhro, which 
then split into Italian rufru and Latin rubro just on the 
same analogy (as Curtius points out’) as old Italian tibhs 
(where BH is original, compare Sanskrit tubhyam) split into 


: Corssen, r 146, 2 See p. 151. u 
ee p. 129. € Corssen, 1. 147, 
5 See p. 192. 6 Corssen, 1. 151, 


7? Zeitech. 1. 884, 
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Umbrian tefe, Latin ibe. This weakening of dh to bh is 
neither impossible nor unnatural: we have already seen 
how inexactly d was sounded in Latin, so that it could pass 
into both / and vr But I think we may believe that the 
breath at the end of each aspirate was somewhat strongly 
sounded in Latm, so that the distinction between the 0 
and the d was not appreciable, and therefore they sank 
to the same spirant f. This view appears to me to be 
supported by the fact that f from 5h sometimes passes 
into h: as in harena for the old Italian and Sabine fas- 
ena: haba exists by the side of faba: herba is most likely 
from Jbhar, compare gop8x'; and mihi undoubtedly 
stands for mibhi, the loss of the b being possibly due, as 
Curtius suggests, to the dissimilating influence of the 
labial m. Now there are tolerable indications that h was 
a strong sound in the old Latin: although in the Augus- 
tan age no doubt it had grown weak*, and was constantly 
dropped, as in (h)anser, (h)olus, &e. But the strength of 
the breath in former times, when the changes between 
different classes took place, would be a good reason for 
the change between strong / and f with a strong breathing. 
And the same conclusion may be drawn from the occa- 
sional substitution of f for GH mentioned above. I pass 
now to the more regular changes of GH, to complete the 
history of the aspirates. 

GH is generally represented by g when not initial. 
Thus ang-or is from AGH, whence dyos, &e.; lig-urio is from 
LIGH (Aedyw) ; 80 also anguis,ungus, ningit, &c. have lost the 
h®; when it stands at the beginning of a word as in gramen, 
granum, grando, &c., it seems to be generally followed by 
r, which absorbed the breath but left the g*. Initial an 
is regularly represented by 4; as hiemps (@HI, whence 
xi-wv, &e.), hert (Sanskrit hyas for ghyas, Greek yes where 
the @ is peculiar’), hostis (from GHAS, whence our “guest :” 


1 Corssen, 1. 102. 2 Id. 1. 106, &e. 
3 Comp. 245. See Grassmann, Zeitsch. x11. 89, &c. 
5 See Gr. Et. 454, 
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cH. vit. | hospes may not improbably be the “protector of strangers,” 
ghas-pati from PA: gospoda is a “host” in Polish’), and 
many others. H is even found at the end of a root in »/veh 
and /trah*: I have already said* that the h here must 
have been strongly guttural, or it could not have changed 
to c in uec-tum, trac-st. These, with the irregular initial f, 
are the substitutes of GH. 


The asp From these facts we see that. the aspirates, when 
initia’ | medial, are regularly represented by the corresponding 


pase into unaspirated softs in Latin (though not in common Italian); 
when me- | When initial they are represented by a sound which was 
dialinto | originally no doubt a weak aspirate, but was probably at 
soft letters. . . . 
an early time no more than a spirant or breathing: nay 
more, the one single sound f can stand for all the original 
aspirates, probably, as I have suggested, from this being 
pronounced with a strong breath, which neutralised the 
distinction of class. This variation has nothing in it con- 
trary to the usual character of phonetic change. 
Corssen suggests* that it may have been caused by an 
“irrational” uw springing up after the letter, so that gh and 
dh should become respectively ghu and dhu, then both 
turn to fu and so tof This is very possible: and is sup- 
ported, at least for gh, by the forms anguwis (originally 
aghi-s) and breuis, i.e. breghu-is; also by the analogous 
springing up of w after g, as ting-u-o, ning-u-o. 

But how are we to account for the appearance of g, d, 
and b? These are stronger forms than gh, dh, bh: and 
yet there is no apparent reason for any strengthening. 

_ Ezplana- | I suggest the following explanation. We have seen that 

ion of the | the Graeco-Italians brought with them into Europe the 
of the soft | aspirates gh, dh, bh: sounds which have been explained 
letters. —_| as soft letters followed by a breath. Such pronunciation 
is still retained in India. But it does not seem to have 


1 Benfey, Gr. Wurz. Lexicon, 1. 210. 

3 The gutturals are preserved in A. 8. wegan, to carry, ‘‘weigh” anchor; 
and English ‘“ drag.”’ 

8 p. 122. . 4x. 160. 
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the breath appears to me to have changed into the 
spiritus asper; whatever the difference in sound between 
the original breath and the spiritus asper was originally, 


it must have been very slight, consequently the change |. 


could not be difficult. Such a change seems to me to 
explain the subsequent history of the aspirates in Greek 
and Latin. The aspirate had become really a double 
sound: and the two component parts acted upon each 
other. In Greek (as we shall see) the second part as- 
similated the first. In Latin one part drove the other 
out and so caused loss: at the beginning of a word the 
first part fell away (conformably to the regular Latin 
usage, as we shall see hereafter), wholly in gh, perhaps 
with some slight remnant of sound in bh, both when 
original, and when it represented dh: when the aspirate 
was not initial, Italian usage differed ; the Latins preferred 
to retain the first part, though even among them / is 
sometimes found: the rest of Italy kept the f here also. 
I may add that the difference in the Greek and the 
Italian methods is quite in accordance with the usual 
treatment of compound sounds in the two languages. 
Corssen’ regards the Latin 6 as produced from the 
Italian f: of g he gives, I think, no other explanation than 


2» 


that it is “aus gh verschoben’.” No doubt we might have 


expected to find f universal throughout Italy; but we do 


not so find it, unless we agree with Corssen that Latin 6 
comes through the middle step /f: and, apparently to 
explain the strengthening, he suggests that this b is here 
a weaker sound, more like the Greek 8* But where is 
there any proof of this? He has himself shewn elsewhere 
that Latin b is the “ordinary labial media‘.” Surely it is 
at least equally permissible to regard the Latin b as a 
dialectical variation, dating from the earliest times. In- 
deed I am entirely unable to enter into Corssen’s view of 


1 x, 140. #1. 91. 
33.171, | 4 x, 126, 
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the origin of the f/ He believes’ that the Italians did 
not bring bh with them into the peninsula. Then they 
must have brought f. But whence did they bring it? 
The Greeks have no such sound: it must have been 
developed after the separation of the two races, and 
therefore presumably in Italy. Corssen argues that there 
is no trace of bh in Italy at all. But, according to my 
view, 5 is a distinct trace of it, Secondly, he says that 
no European nation had kept the bh. But the Greeks 
must have done so; else where did they get their ¢? 
Whatever may be the reason of the hard aspirates in 
Greek, there can be no doubt that they were derived in 
some way from the soft aspirates. Lastly, if the Italians 
did not bring bh with them, why did they bring gh? 
This Corssen probably admits to be Italian, for he does 
not derive g from h. But surely gh and bh stand or fall 
together’. 

Thus then the forms under which the aspirates in the 
middle of a word are represented in Latin, result partly 
from Loss, if my view be correct, or from irregular Sub- 
stitution, according to Corssen: the initial forms are pro- 
bably produced by indistinct articulation. But, as I said 
above, since the reason for the changes cannot be cer- 
tainly assigned, I have preferred to consider them under 
the most general head. 


II. Loss. 
1. Loss of Aspiration in Greek. 


This subject may be taken first under the head of Losg 
since the result is the same as that which we have been 


1 7, 140, 

3 In the same page, where Corssen denies the existence of bh in Italy, 
he makes the strange statement that the Zend alone of all the Indo- 
Germanic es has preserved the bh. He here most unaccountably 
ooks the Sanskrit; and the Zend (at least according to Schleicher’s 
fum) has not preserved the bh, which it represents by } and w. 
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discussing in the last section—the loss of the breathing| °#. vm. 


which is the second component of the aspirates. But this 
result is much less frequent in Greek than in Latin. 
Loss of the h is not the common end of the Greek aspi- 
rates; it occurs in very few certain cases, which are 
thoroughly examined by Curtius’. But the principle 
seems to me the same as that which operates regularly 
in Latin in the middle of a word; though its action in 
the Greek is only irregular. 

Loss of the breathing is generally assumed in yévus, 
éyo, and péyas: the corresponding consonant in Sanskrit 
in all these is h for gh: so that GH would seem to be 
the original letter, did not the Gothic shew us kinnus, 
wk, and mikils (Scotch “mickle”): and the & here points 
to g as the original, and to gh as being a Sanskrit weak- 
ening. Cases in which BH has turned to 8 under the 
influence of a preceding nasal are rather the results of 
assimilation: e.g. OayBos (if this be from »/rtad), 8u8pos 
(Sanskrit abhra); they are few in all. It seems to me 
that the undoubted cases of pure loss are confined to the 
hard aspirates which, as we have already seen, are pecu- 
liarly Greek developments, where the second part, the 
spiritus asper was likely enough to drop off and be lost. 

hus we have the roots cpvy and xpud, &c. (as seen in 
optoow, xpvda), but dovyn and xpumrrw*: we have /ar@ 
but arSaivo; /érvO but érndvd-; Bpéuew by the side of 
Fremere, and not impossibly dopmiy£: AapBavew but rAa- 
dupov and audi-rad-ns ; here also the Sanskrit has /labh. 
Why this tendency to drop the rough breathing should 
act just on these few words and not on others we cannot 
explain: all sporadic change is capricious; we can do no 
more than assign a plausible cause for it; perhaps here 
the rolling sound of p and X (one of which occurs in all 


This loss 
only spora- 
dic in 
Greek 
though re- 
gular in 
Latin. 


the words) may have been strong enough to cause the} 


rough breathing to be felt not necessary though optional ; 


1 Gr, Et. 476, &e, 3 Ib, 481, 
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just as we saw that A was dropped from an original 
aspirate followed by r in gramen, &c. in Latin, © 

Curtius remarks’ that this change in Greek was not 
likely to be frequent; the tendency in Greek lies the 
other way, as we shall hereafter see. To this opposite ten- 
dency are due the forms déyouat, revyw, &c. by the side of 
déxopat, tuK-05 ; avOis from the Homeric avris, &c.; in all 
these cases the Ionic has kept the original form, not weak- 
ened a stronger one. But there is certainly weakening in 
cases like the Ionic az’ od: not of course in the prepo- 
sition but in the pronoun, which loses its rough breathing 
in pronunciation to suit the Ionic love of soft sounds, 
though the symbol was retained in writing, to avoid con- 
fusion. 


2. Loss of one or more out of a group of Consonants. 


This is, perhaps, the most natural form of loss. Heavy 
masses of consonants become unendurable in all languages, 


.| though all do not deal with them in the same way. It is. 


true that they often seem to be radical; and therefore it 
might be argued that what our fathers could endure might 
have been endured by their children. But in reply to 
this I may say, that in roots which contain groups of con- 
sonants, e.g. STA or SRU, it is very probable we have not 
reached to the ultimate simplest form. Ultimate it is 
to our analysis however, and will probably remain so. I 
know that some philologists contend that all roots origin- 
ally consisted of a single consonant and vowel, or even 
of a single vowel. This is very possible, but if we attempt 
to cut down the roots into simpler forms to suit this 
theory, we are simply engaging in a task for which we 
have no sufficient data, no guide but the analogy of 
actually occurring simple forms to which we endeavour 
to make our more complete roots correspond. On the 


1 Gr. Et. 476. 
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. other hand, though in most cases we cannot discover what 
these simplest forms actually were, this is no reason for 
concluding that there were no simpler forms. Analogy 
is deceptive if we attempt to analyse; but the fact, that 
we can with tolerable certainty resolve some compound 
roots into simpler forms’, is an indication that such simpler 
forms may exist for others, though we cannot discover 
them. Thus it is possible that sRU may have been at 
an earlier time SAR-U’, the U being a formative suffix: 
then the a may have fallen out, leaving sru, a sound 
convenient to Hindus, Lithuanians, and Germans, but 
inconvenient to Graeco-Italians, as we shall see. But 
such a simpler form, though possible, is quite uncertain ; 
I only give it to shew that such heavy consonantal roots 
may themselves have been the result of phonetic change 
acting in times far beyond our limited range of vision. 
Sometimes these consonant-groups were certainly not 
radical but caused by combining roots and suffixes; some- 
times even by the involuntary springing-out of a parasitic 
sound after the original consonant. But however they 
were produced, they were governed by the same laws. I 
shall therefore not dwell on their origin here, reserving 
the account of parasitic sounds. I shall consider the 
loss under three heads; initial, medial, and final. It 
is never very common in the Greek, because, as I have 
already said, the Greeks preferred where possible to as- 


similate one sound to the other. In Latin it is always: 


common; but, as might be expected, generally sporadic. 
In Greek no consonants seem to be lost at the begin- 
ning of a word except the spirants 8 and v; and even 
these fall out generally before a protracted, rarely before 
a momentary sound. Thus s is lost in pv for Jopu; 
yu-és for cvvds (page 133, where 1t was suggested that the 
oldest form was sunusa); pépypva, Sanskrit /smar; vida 
from SNIGH, Sanskrit ./snth; vevpad (in German schnur, 


2 See, for example, pp. 41—44,: * For sar, see p. 150. 
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our “snare”); wedsaw (Sanskrit ./emi, our “smile,” with 
a different determinative consonant), &c. When this loss 
occurs before « or 7 traces are also often left of the fuller 
sound; thus we have both oxdmrw and xazeros, oxiros and 
KvTOS, oTraipw and mdddw, orédeOos and wéAeBos: it is 
rather common before 1, as taipos (by the German ster), 
oréyos, and téyos, &c. Nearly all these changes, it will 
be observed, are Graeco-Italian, and may very likely have 
taken place before the separation. The second consonant 
would seem to be lost in ovy for oxvv: Ely shews mis- 
placement of the ox just as om was liable to change to 
the commoner mo (yr): «vv, however, is preserved in the 
name Kuyvoupia (i.e. con-fimia’). It has been already 
pointed out that the older form is sometimes evidenced 
by apparent irregularities of scansion in Homer, as émi 
veupn, Where the length of the « is probably due to the 
surviving trace of the s; sometimes by assimilation, as 
diro-uetdys, where the first w is the old a: and hence 
came arbitrary lengthenings or doublings of consonants by 
the minstrels on the analogy of these etymologically correct 
forms, as vo védeos, Eupabe, &c. These examples are, 
taken from Curtius’. 

Original v is lost in pifa for Folfa, the O. H. G. wurza, 
and modern “wurzel,” English “wort;” faxos is from VRAK. 
Since the Latins had radix by pita, and lacer, perhaps 
lacerna, by paxos, this loss also would seem to be Graeco- 
Italian. The same is not true of éyyvuut, Latin frango ; 
this form is curious. The oldest form of the root seems 
to be BHRAG, for the Gothic is brikan, to “break:” then 
this BH irregularly weakened itself to F*, evidenced by 
Aeolic Fons, which vanished in common Greek: the 


1 Tn all these cases the s seems to have been Indo-European; but it 
is possible that it may have been prefixed in primitive times to original 
t, and that the double forms are therefore both original. A prefixed s 
seems tolerable certain in many English words, as screech, scratch, 
scrunch, snarl, sneeze, snore, &¢. 

2 Erlailt. p. 46 (Engl. trans.); and see above, p. 30. 

3 This weakening occurs also in Fay. (Sk. bhanj) but in no other word. 
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Latin form is regular’, But with this exception it would | °- Vt 


appear that these losses of initial spirants were no pecu- 
liarity of the Greek ; they were rather due to a tendency 
which was acting in Graeco-Italian times, and never ceased 
in Latin, but which was almost stopped by the Greeks 
when left to themselves. The Greeks have no objection 
to hard combinations, like ox, ot, ov, at the beginning 
of a word; they dislike the amalgamation of different 
consonants within a word. 

In Latin the regular loss is also of s and v. No real 
Latin word begins with sr, en, or sm’; hence we have 
(parallel to the Greek losses given above) riwos from SRU, 
nurus, memor for sme-smor, nix for snigh-uis, nerwos, per- 
haps mi-rus from sMI, &c.; there is also no initial sl, so that 
lymus may be our “slime®.” Corssen‘ adds another to the 
possible etymologies of the much-contested ‘“‘ Rome,” by 
_ deriving it from sRu (Srowma), the “stream-town,” and 
explains the name by reference to the insulated condition 
of the old Roma quadrata on the Palatine, before the 
Tiber was kept within its banks, From tle same root he 
also very plausibly derives Reate (Sreu-ate) in the high 
constantly inundated valley first drained by Curius Den- 
tatus. Sometimes s has fallen out before f| as funda 
(= odevdorvn), fides (a string, Greek odin), fallo, by 
odadrw. 

Passing to the momentary sounds we shall find s lost 
principally before ¢; in torus (Gk. /orop), tego (aréyw), te- 
metum, tundo, torpeo, turgeo, and many others®, Corssen, 
against Curtius and Max Miiller, would derive ton-itru 
from STAN, found in Greek crévw*. Sometimes s is lost 
before c, as in caweéo (SKAV), cutis by oxdros and xvtos, is 
from SKU, whence comes also cauos, and perhaps caelum ; 


1 Gr. Et, No. 655. 

2 Even some borrowed words lose it in Latin, as myrrha (cpvpra). 
8 Krit. Beitr. 429; but see Gr, Et. 342, 

* Krit. Beitr. 428, 

5 Corssen, 1. 278, © See p. 99. 
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for scad-ta, the past participle of SKAD, “to cover,” San- 
skrit /chhad. S may have fallen out before p in penuria 
(s7ravs) and pituita (autifw) from /spu + tu, a lengthened 
form of SPU (in spuere), in parcus, pannus, parra, and the 
derivatives of sPAL. Sometimes st falls away entirely be- 
fore J, as in lis, locus (the form stlocus points to STAL), and 
latus (stlatus being the past participle of STAR, “to strew,” 
and meaning that which is strewn, scattered, widened). 
Hence the distinction between nauts stlata, a vessel built 
broad for merchandise, and nawis longa, the man-of-war*. 

V is lost in much the same words as in the Greek: 
lacer and radix are given above; lupus may perhaps be 
the Sanskrit vrika ; and ros (Fépon, or Epon) is connected 
with vrish. Sometimes, but rarely, the lost v is the 
second letter, as in canis (xvwy, Sanskrit ¢gvan) ; and vis 
lost, though not without leaving its trace, in a rather large 
list of Latin words, where original va has passed intoo: 
such are soror (Sanskrit svasrt), socer (original svakura), 
sonus (Sanskrit svana), sopor (root SvAP), &c. The Greek 
is quite irregular in such of these words as it has retained, 
as éxupos, Uirvos, &c. 

Besides this somewhat regular loss of s and v we find 
sporadic loss of initial mutes : 


of c before v, in uermis, Sk. krimi, and Gothic vaurm-s', 
probably wapor, beside xazrvas. 
before J, in lamentum (clamor, &c.), laus (/clu). 
of G before v, in uenter (yaornp), and uorare*, uenire | 
(/gva, whence Greek Salvew, Gothic kv- 
man’). 
before n, in notus, nomen, narrare, nitor. 
of T before J, apparently in latum for tlatum (tol). 
of D before r, assumed by Corssen® in ruere and race 


1 Krit. Beitr. 448, 2 Id, 462. 
3 Id. 2. # See p. 116. 
5 See Krit. Beitr. 57—64, 6 Td. 142, 
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_ mus (Sk. draksha); but in neither case is 
the connection certain. 
before v, in wigintt from dv: compare bis (duis), 
bellum (duellum).. 
before y, in (D)iours, (D)ranus, (d)anua. | 
of P before J, in laetus for plaetue (compare Sanskrit 
prita), latus (datos), perhaps lana (rra€) ; 
lawuere (Nove) may be from PLU, which 
occurs in Sanskrit and Greek wAvveu’'. 


Connected with this initial loss is the frequent mis- 
lacement of consonants in groups at the beginning of a 
rord. Thus xpadia is Latin cord-; from /bhrak (ppacow) 
omes farcio, and many other cases occur of a consonant 
hus thrown forward to avoid a heavy consonantal begin- 
ing. In some, no doubt, it is not quite certain how the 
onsonants were placed in the radical form; but the gene- 
al tendency is unmistakeable. 

I may also mention here the curious loss of ¢ (K), not 
n compounds, but standing alone at the beginning of 
ome pronominal words, as (c)ubt, (c)uti, (c)unde: the ¢ is 
reserved in alt-cubi, alt-(c)unde, &c. Other supposed 
osses, as aper («ampos), amo (Sk. kam), seem to be uncer- 
ain. No other consonant seems to fall away similarly ; 
he reason here is quite uncertain. Forms like éyeipw in 
}reek are sometimes explained as instances of mutilated 
‘eduplication, i.e. yeyetpw: this is possible; perhaps in a 
rery few cases initial y may have been the continuous 
sound (nearly y) which represents it in modern Greek; 
nut I incline to think that the vowel is prosthetic. 

Loss in the middle of a word is rarer. It is hardly 
‘ound in Greek. Schleicher gives as an example rérud- 
‘a) Oe, where the accumulation of consonants was doubtless 
“oo much for the Greek feeling of euphony. The same 
ybjection to impossible combinations of sound caused the 
[onic forms like éordAarau for éoradvtat: the a here may 


1 Krit. Bettr. 160, 
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grammatical suffix, the two syllables, which formerly ex- 
isted side by side with some sort of mutual independence, 
became fused together, and the accent almost always fell 
back. This loss of accent made the last syllable compara- 
tively unimportant, and liable to phonetic corruption: and 
this corruption is found, as a general rule, in proportion 
to the inability of a language to accent the last syllable: 
and therefore Latin, which never accentuates the last sy!- 


lable, has suffered more on the whole from loss than San- 


skrit or Greek : this we have already seen in the shorten- 
ing and loss of its final vowels, and shall now. see again in 
its consonantal loss. The sounds thus lost will of course 
differ much for different languages: one people found a 
final sound difficult which presented no difficulty to an- 
other; thus the Greeks liked final s, which the Italians 
slurred over, weakened, and finally lost. But the principle 
is the same for all languages: final unaccented syllables 
had a tendency to weaken or drop their difficult sounds. 
But the operation of this principle could be affected 
by other causes. In Greek the last syllable is often 
accented and yet weakened, e.g. teOeis for ruOévrs’. And 
in one respect at least the final syllable in Greek seems 
to have suffered more than in Latin. It is more monoto- 
nous, a great sign of weakness in language. As is well 
known, the Greeks allowed no consonant to end a word 
but the light sounding » (into which the common Graeco- 
Italian m of verbal and nominal suffixes was therefore 
changed), o, and rarely p: so final consonants were either 
dropped altogether, cdpa(r), u(r), Sanskrit abha@t; e€éer- 
fa, Sanskrit adiksham; aratépa, (patrem); or softened, 
as dentals into o: e.g. Tépas, mpos, 50s, Terupds; or 
into v, a8 povoav, érumtov®, Latin, on the contrary, 
allows considerable variety of final consonants. But there 


1 A similar loss of n before s is not uncommon in the Northern Ian- 
guages. Thus we have Norse gds for gans and our ‘“goose:” ‘ dust” 
for dunst has been already mentioned: also before th, as in our “tooth” 
for toonth, original danta, 

3 Comp. 236, &. 
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ig nO monotony in the final vowels of the Greek, whereas, 
as we have seen, in Latin a final vowel tends to sink to e. 
This then is the explanation of the obvious difficulty, that 
final accented syllables are yet weakened in the Greek. 
The vivid life of the Greek vowels overpowered the final 
consonant or consonants, and reduced them to absolute 
uniformity, or completely extinguished them. The power 
of the vowel over the consonant in Greek, which is seen 
here, may be contrasted with the power of the consonant 
in Latin to assimilate the vowel’: nothing could better 
shew the difference in the genius of the languages. 

When a group of consonants ended a word, they were 
sometimes all dropped, as in yada(xr), ava vocative of 
avaxt; generally the last was retained, reOets, (rtOévts), 
GAnOns (adnGec+s), with compensatory lengthening of the 
vowel, the vowel-sound being naturally prolonged to fill 
up the gap of the missing consonant. Sometimes how- 
ever the first consonant was kept with the same lengthen- 
ing of the vowel, probably from analogy, as Aéywy (Aé- 
yovts), wownv (wotuévs); I infer that the first method 
is the older, from the probability of forms like ddovs 
(S:dovts) being older than Aéyor (eyouts) : but how 
the change arose I cannot say. 

The effects of this frequent loss of dentals and spirants 
on the Greek vocalism have been already mentioned 
under the head of the Greek diphthongs. It is certainly 
the most distinguishing mark of the Greek consonantal 
system’, The loss of the spirants themselves was con- 
sidered under the head of Substitution. 

A curious phenomenon in connection with the ‘subject 
is the v éhedxvorixov. This is in its origin no mere 

1 See pp. 

2 In Norse the defect is of the gutturals, ‘‘ Even in writing the con- 
traction is not marked [e. g. po=doch=though: $jo=thigh: mé=might 
(verb) ], the change having taken place long before writing began; where- 
as in English, although the same phonetic change has taken place, the 
old Saxon spelling is still kept,-because the change 1 is of much later date, 


[15 cent.?] when the old sound was fixed in writing.” Cleasby, Icel. 
Dict. p. xxx, 
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cH. Vin, | poetic license, though it may have been afterwards metri- 
cally useful. It seems to me to have been rather a sort 
of “after-sound,” resembling the Sansknt Anusvdra, a 
feeble echo supplying the place of a lost consonant, pro- 
bably resembling the sound of the French nasal after a 
vowel, rather than the clear dental nasal. Thus Aéyopes, 
which is still found in Doric, was doubtless the old Greek 
form, parallel to legimus: then the ¢ fell away, and left 
Aéyoue: the final syllable was then thickened in pro- 
nunciation, and so became finally Aéyoxer; where it is 
not to be supposed that v is a substitute for o’, but, as I 
said, a new “after-sound,” produced after a weak termi- 
nation: which could afterwards, when convenient, be 
sounded in places where no consonant had been lost, 
as Néyovewv, probably in consequence of the strong nasal- 
izing propensity of the Greeks’. Schleicher (¢.) points 
out that the loss of final s, though rare in Greek, is 


paralleled by ott/(s), &c. 
Greater In Latin—at least as we know it through the Roman 
lacn. writers—there was no such dislike to the accumulation 


of consonants at the end of a word as we have seen in 
Greek. Any number of consonants which could be pro- 
nounced was allowed. Thus—to borrow examples from 
Schleicher’—we have ferunt, hunc, hiemps, arcs, urbs, &c. ; 
all of which are impossible to the Greek ear. The only 
exceptions seem to be these: that no double consonant is 
permissible, e.g. we have os and fel, but the genitives 
ossis and fells: and that no two mutes are allowed: thus 
we have lac(t), compare yada(«r), &c.‘ 

But in the older Latin—the spoken Latin of which 
Plautus is the written representative—which, as we have 
so often seen, continued to be the language of the people, 
even when Virgil and Horace were delighting the literary 


1 See Schleicher. Comp. 238. 
? Cf. Quintilian, xm. 10. 81: Graeci n litteram “ iucundam et in fing 
_praecipue quasi tinnientem ponunt.” 


3 Comp. 270. 4 Ib. 271. 
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circles of Rome with verses which must have been read 
in a manner widely different from the pronunciation of 
common life: in this Latin final consonants were regularly 
dropped : they were often actually omitted upon inscrip- 
tions, not merely ceased to be audibly pronounced as in 
the Romance languages, where they have been fixed by 
literature even when unheard in conversation. The con- 
sonants which most frequently fell away in this manner 
are the most common final letters s,m, and¢. For the 
loss of these Schleicher gives the following examples. 

Final s is dropped upon inscriptions in nominative 
cases, like Tetio(s), Furto(s), Cornelio(s). In the older 
inscriptions, those of the Second Punic war, it is much 
less often written than dropped’: though when the o in 
these nominatives was weakened to u, the s seems to have 
been regularly retained. By the beginning of the Empire, 
s even preceded by w was often lost on inscriptions: and 
a few centuries later, s had vanished from every case as 
well as from the nominative. In written Latin of the 
classical age, as we know, the s was generally kept. Still 
even here there are plenty of instances where its loss in 
writing shews how little it was commonly heard. Such 
are forms like amabare by the side of amabaris, and 
similar losses in other tenses: forms also like mage and 
pote for magis and potis. And it was regularly dropped 
in other forms, only a few traces surviving in Plautus ; or in 
words, which from some old association retained their arch- 
aic form. Thus s was regularly dropped in the nominative 
plural of the o-declension. Yet we find hisce hcomines 
in Plautus*, magistreis, publiceis, &c. on inscriptions. In 
the genitive of the a-declension we have familiae, yet 
sometimes the older familda(i)s. And lastly, through 
previous loss of the vowel of the termination, we have 
pueros, puers, puer. 
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1 Corssen, 1. 286. 2 Trin, 877, and Brix’s note, 
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not go farther than the often-quoted epitaph of Scipio, 
the consul of a.U.c. 495. This begins, as given by 
Mommeen in the Corpus, 

Hone oino ploirume cosentiont R[omani] 

Duonoro optumo fuise uiro [uiroro—e conj. Ritschl.] 

Luciom, Scipione, &c. 
Here the m is omitted five times, and written once: 
whether written or omitted the scanning seems to be 
the same. There can be no doubt that it was not heard, 
but continued in an irregular fashion to be written to 
prevent confusion of cases, &c., the reason why it was 
kept in later Latin. That it was hardly heard is shewn 
by its elision in the Augustan poets, but that it was not 
absolutely dumb seems proved by its occurring not elided 
in Lucretius’. . 

Final ¢, as Schleicher points out, seems to have had 
the sound of weak d. As such it was sometimes written 
in the ablative case: as Gnaiuod, sometimes dropped 
altogether in the same line’, as patre(d). Haut is some- 
times haud, sometimes hau*®. The late Latin shews the ¢ 
written in personal terminations, as wehit: but the old 
Latin often omitted it, as in dede for dedit, dedro for 
ded(e)ront; compare the classical dederunt and dedere. 
This loss was universal in Umbrian; as it was in the 
late Latin and the derived modern Italian. Indeed the 
loss of final consonants is felt much more in Umbrian 
than in Latin, but not in Oscan. Schleicher suggests 
reasonably enough that at the time from which our 
inscriptions date, a common form had established itself 
among the wide-spread Sabellian tribes, which became 
the literary dialect, and therefore ceased to vary further. 


1 At least in monosyllables; see mz. 1082, and Munro’s note on 
11, 404. 
2 Epitaph of Scipio. 

§ Cf. loss in Icelandic of the final ¢ in the negative suffix -at, e.g. 
skalat and skala, Cleasby, p. xxvi. 
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1. The Greek Aspirates. 


I have already, in the account of the Latin aspirates, 
given the reason why I believe the Greek aspirates to be 
the result of assimilation. The change of the original 
breath to the spiritus asper seems to me to explain 
the changes of these letters in both Greek and Latin, 
whilst I know no other that does. The original pro- 
nunciation of the soft letter, followed by a breath, possible 
to the original people, possible to the Hindu, and to his 
descendant’, was impossible to the nations of the West, 
who therefore changed the breath to the more familiar 
and very slightly different spiritus asper. Even in San- 
skrit this occasionally took place ; e.g. in hita for dhita, 
the past participle of ./dha, and the root han for /ghan; 
in these the breath has become the rough breathing, and 
expelled the d and g. In Latin we have seen that some- 


times one member of the new compound was left, some- | 


times the other. The Greek followed its usual course. 
Instead of ejecting one of the sounds—a process, as we 
have seen, rare in Greek—it allowed the second to assimi- 
late the first, and, therefore, instead of gh, dh and bh, the 
soft aspirates, we have regularly the hard y, 6, ¢. 

| That the original aspirates at least passed through this 
stage is allowed even by those who maintain that y, 6, 
were sounded in classical Greek not as hard aspirates, but 
as hard spirants (as they are in modern Greek) corre- 
sponding to German ch, English hard th’, and the labial 
f respectively. This view is taken by Prof. Arendt’: the 
soft aspirates, according to him, became first the hard 

1 Thus Prof. Arendt (Kuhn and Schleicher’s Beitrdge, 11. 289) declares 
that he has heard a Mohammedan, whose mother speech was Urdf, pro- 
nounce these sounds countless times without the slightest insertion of 
a vowel between the soft explosive sound and the h, and without the soft 


being changed into the corresponding hard. 
2 As in thick, breath, &c. 3 K. and 8. Beit. um, 424, &a. 
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cx. vm. |aspirates, and then the hard spirants; the immediate 
passage would be impossible. Curtius allows the change 
from the hard aspirates to the spirants, but does not 
believe that it took place until at least the first century 
of our era. As it is of some interest to know what was 
the pronunciation of these important sounds in the 
mouths of the great men of Greece, I will briefly 
examine the arguments on both sides. 
Probably Arendt argues that the difference of sound between 
they were |} the Greek aspirates (if real aspirates) and the Latin 
not sound- . 
ed as spi- | equivalents would be too great for languages so cognate: 
rants. an argument which certainly does not convince me. And 
when he adds that @np passes into the by-form ¢yp (like 
Latin fera), it is quite true that the difference of sound 
between the spirants th and f 1s less than that between 
the aspirates th and ph; but this does not prove that 
th could not pass into ph, or that gyp and fera agree - 
from anything more than accident. Arendt next ex- 
amines cases where the aspirates occur in combination 
with other aspirates or consonants ; and no doubt in these 
cases the difficulty of the genuine aspirate is most felt. 
Words like Zamdo indeed are as easy on one hypothesis 
as on the other: o@ is easier, as Arendt allows, if 0 be 
an aspirate, but he calls in the English pronunciation 
to shew that @ can be a spirant in this combination, e.g. 
in Demosthenes’. But undoubtedly his strongest argu- 
ment is furnished by the combinations y@ and $6. It 
is quite impossible to sound chth together fully. This 
Curtius himself grants’; but he says in reply, I think 
quite truly, that in no language do we find that in groups 
of consonants each particular consonant preserves its pecu- 
liar value completely under all circumstances. Some one 
must be partly, if not wholly, sacrificed: this is the very 
1 He seems to think that ‘‘asthma” and “isthmus” are pronounced 
in England as astma and istmus: surely either the spirant is heard fully, 
or entirely dropped, as asma, ismus; and he is uncertain whether * sixth” 


is ie eet as aiheth or sikth. 
Gr£E 
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reason of the loss which we saw so frequent in conso- 
nantal groups. So in words like y@és and dd@ttos it 
is conceivable that the breathing may have been suf- 
ficiently given by the second; so that kt’hes, and apt'hitos 
were heard. Curtius mentions the form az@:tos as occur- 
ring on an inscription; and he suggests that the sound 
may even have been apfthitos, by assimilation of the 
breath, thus paving the way to the spirants of the later 
Greek. 

On the other hand, Curtius adduces some positive 
arguments’ to prove that y, 0, @ were real aspirates, 
which seem to me on the whole satisfactory. The first 
of these is the ease with which the h fell off, and left the 
explosive element alone, in reduplication, &c.; e.g. wé-puxa, 
é-ré-Onv, évOadra, the Ionic variant for évrat@a, &c. Leo 
Meyer’ well points out that the possibility of a redupli- 
cated fin Latin (fefellt, &c.) by the side of mépuxa, &c. 
shews the difference of sound between f and ¢; in the 
Greek dissimilation was necessary to avoid cacophony. 
On the other hand, it must be allowed that two consecutive 
labial spirants would probably have been equally offensive 
to the Greeks. Curtius’ second argument is the pronun- 
ciation of these sounds by foreigners, so far as we can 
judge from Aristophanes; e.g. Opyito rapadidwyu, in the 
Birds (1679), or the speech of the Scythian in the Thesmo- 
phoriazusae : 


mép éyo ‘Eeviryxu topos, va murake cor. 


These may not be conclusive, but at least they shew that 
6 and ¢ imperfectly pronounced were more like + and 7 
than th and f/ But the most convincing argument is cer- 
tainly that drawn from Latin transliteration, at the time 
when they expressed the borrowed Greek words as well as 
they could with their own alphabet. If y~ had been a 
guttural spirant, surely the Latins would have denoted it 
by their h, which, as we have seen, had still a guttural 


1 Gr, Et. 884, &e. * Verg. Gram. 1, 48, 
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character. Yet we find on inscriptions Bacanal’, Antioco*, 
and many others. Similarly we find p in the place of ¢, 
not f. It is true that f probably differed from ¢ in 
being a labio-dental, whereas ¢ was a pure labial; it may 
therefore be argued that f was ill-suited to express ¢: 
and it may be said that the occurrence of eudaivew and 
umponere, beside inferre, where f does not change n to m 
is a further argument. But I quite allow that f was a 
more dental sound than ¢; for this reason the dental nasal 
suffered no change: and at the very least, if ¢ had been 
a spirant, f was a nearer sound than p: but we have 
Pilipus®, triumpe, thrice repeated in the old Carmen 
Arvale‘, Trupo® (Trypho), &c. Again, the aspirate cha- 
racter of ¢, as distinguished from f, is borne out by Quin- 
tilian’s story of Cicero and the witness for Fundanius: he 
has been speaking of the use of f instead of h (in words like 
fordeum) by previous generations, who used f “pro asp- 
ratione [i.e. h] velut simili littera: nam contra Graeci 


aspirare solent, ut pro Fundanio. Cicero testem qui pri- 
.|mam eius litteram dicere non possit, irridet®*” This can 


only mean that the witness said P*hundanius ; for it will 
scarcely be maintained that he said Hundanius : but that 
he used an h is expressly stated by Quintilian. The Latin 
has lost the dental spirant ; therefore no certain inference 
can be drawn respecting @: but, at all events, it always 
appeared as ¢ (as in Corintus’ and Cartago), not as f, the 
spirant which stands for th in Latm. These arguments 
from transliteration seem to me strong: the Latins in 
at least two cases possessed the spirants which would 
have represented the supposed Greek spirants at least 
more closely than the hards; and did not employ them. 
Again, when they finally chose to express y, 8, and ¢ by 
ch, th, and ph, they must surely have intended to express 
thereby a real wpooOnxn avevpatos, such as Dionysius of 


1 Corpus, n. 196. 2 7d. n. 35. 3 Td. n. 854. 
4 Id. n. 28. 5 Td. n. 1109. 6 1, iv. 14. 
7 Corpus, n, 541, 
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Halicarnassus attributes to the Greek sound. What else 
could Catullus mean to express by his form Chommoda, 
when he was ridiculing a man who called insidias—hin- 
sidias, i.e. put in an h in wrong places? Next, the modern 
Greek in certain cases represents the old aspirates by 
hards, not, as commonly, by spirants; e.g. éew for éya, 
rexvirns. Now it is conceivable that original aspirates 
should produce sometimes spirants, sometimes hards ; but 
difficult to conceive that original spirants should turn 
back to hards. Then too fas a very strong spirant (inter 
discrimina dentium eflanda) was able to represent not 
only the dental but even the guttural spirant* in Latin. 
If then it could represent all spirants in Latin, why should 
it not have represented all three, y, 6, ¢, if they were 
spirants? Surely a superficial observer would have 
thought f at least as like to a spirant y, as c, which 
he actually used. These arguments (principally of Cur- 
tius), which I have here given very briefly, seem to me as 
satisfactory as the case will allow of. My conclusion is 
that y, 9, and ¢ were genuine hard aspirates at the prime 
of Greek literature, and that they were formed from the 
soft aspirates of the original speech by the assimilating 
influence of the spiritus asper, into which the original 
breathing passed *. 


1 Just as with us it represents the guttural in laugh, &., Roby, p. 33. 

2 T have to thank Mr C. A. M. Fennell, Fellow of Jesus College, for 
placing in my hands a paper, read before the Cambridge Philological 
Society, in which he maintained that these sounds were spirants in clas- 
sical Greek. Many of his arguments seem to me to have weight, and 
they are touched upon in the text above. On the question of translitera- 
tion he says: ‘‘ Until the Romans became accurate, p was used for ¢, as 
being more akin to it in sound than f. Similarly c was used for x rather 
than h, which, though etymologically representing x, must have partly 
lost its guttural character, for it also etymologically represents f That 


to a superficial observer {so Roman) the Latin c should appear more like 
@ spirant x than did the Latin h, is not to be arbitrarily denied. That to 
a careful (Roman) observer the Latin kh might seem inadequate to repre- 
sent the sound of a spirant yx, is not on the face of it improbable.”’ 
Mr Fennell thinks that when the Romans wished to have a diacritical 
symbol to represent ¢, without using a symbol foreign to their alphabet, 
any educated Greek might have recommended ph, because of the use of 
this compound on old inscriptions. All this appears to me quite yos- 
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There is little variation in the regular use of the 
aspirates. The most remarkable is the loss of the breath, 
which, though not universal, is sufficiently common to be 
a characteristic of the Ionic dialect though found in the 
others also. The change of @ into o in Laconian is also 
extensive: it is found on numerous inscriptions and in 
Alcman and the plays of Aristophanes. The same change 
has been wrongly attributed to the Boeotian on the 
authority of the MS. of Aristophanes only. The 6 must 
have first passed into the imperfect th already mentioned, 
which closely resembles s. All other variations are spora- 
dic: as the change of @ to ¢ in Lesbian, e.g. dnp, dyptov; 
it 18 likely that @ here was labio-dental: the Boeotian 
takes @ instead of + with some regularity in the 3rd person 
plural, as éywvOs for éyovte; this dialect is throughout 
averse to assibilation. In Doric the breath is lost in a 
very few words’: it is added to original hard letters in 
about as many more. The change of original gh to @ is 
certain in epyos, but in no other word. 


2. General rules of Assimilation in Greek. 


Most of the changes of which I have here to speak are 
familiar from the Greek grammar. I wish to arrange 
them together as results of a common tendency. In most 
of them we shall find that a dental or a spirant is con- 
cerned, either as the active cause of the assimilation, the 
assimilating letter, or the sound assimilated. It is this 
tendency to assimilation which has produced the largest 
amount of change in Greek words; one consonant takes 
the place of another, even a consonant foreign to the 
original system is introduced. Yet it is noticeable how 
even here, in consonantal combinations, where the Greek 
seems to have changed so much more than the Latin, the 
sible: but I still think that the balance of probabilities leans toward the 


account given in the text. 
1 Abrens, 1. 81—84. 
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Greek in reality has not lost so much; it has not lost 
any sound without some equivalent ; wher eas we saw that 
the Latin constantly allowed a consonant to drop with- 
out leaving any trace whatever. The Greek is also the 
gainer in softness of sound. 

We may consider Greek assimilation under two main 
heads—as complete and incomplete. In the first case 
either one sound passes into the other, or the two pass 
into some third sound, denoted either by one symbol, as & 
or by two, as oo, tr. In the second, one sound simply 
becomes more like the other. Under the first head we 
may distinguish the following cases. 

_ (i) Where the first sound is assimilated to the second. 

Such cases are daevvos for gaec-vo-s, a form which is 
regular in the Aeolic’, but occurs also in Tragedy. The 
Attic poets may possibly have borrowed this and similar 
forms from the Aeolic dialect. But they certainly could 
not have done so if the process had not been one familiar 
to the feeling of the Athenian language. It is shewn 
indeed in forms like &vyups for Feo-vupt, which are uni- 
versal throughout Hellas. Schleicher assigns to this prin- 
ciple the double p in qepipputos, appnxros, &c. for mepi- 
opuTos, a-Fpnk-ros, which is not improbable*. Cases like 
ovA-héyw, cup-péw, Toaai for mod-ct (here the later Greek 
dropped one a), are familiar to all. dz-ua passed into 
dupa in all Greek except Aeolic. But no doubt this result 
was much commonest in the Acolic: in Lesbian, as éupe 
for éopt, appes (also Doric) for d-opes, &upa for Feopa; 
and in Boeotian itrw for iotw (as Ar. Ach. 911), érracap 
for €oracayv. I have already said that the Lesbian assimi- 
lates liquids and nasals chiefly; the Boeotian, dentals. 

(ii) Where the second sound is assimilated to the first. 

Here again the change is chiefly Aeolic. Thus we 
have in Lesbian xrévvw, xpivvw, wéppoyos, Kevvos (for Kev- 
yo-s), MidXatos*, €8orrcuav*: we have dima’ instead of 


1 E.g. Sappho, mz. 2. 2 Comp. 227. 3 Theok. xxvir. 21. 
4 Id. 1. 15, 5 Sappho, m. 11. 
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Oupa, and docopas for da-rowac: see however the end of 
the next case’. . 

The forms ércopuat, Srris, Grvota® are of course not 
Aecolic only (as far as the reduplicatien of the consonant 
goes), but also Ionic. I may add with respect to the last 
that the a7 is only found in pronominal words, in which 
the first a is not original: the old form of zora (whence 
é-rrore) was xora, then a parasitic w sprang up after «, 
and produced in turn 0-xFora, 6-1Fora, and é-a7ota. But 
I do not think that ma is found in any case where 7r is 
radical’. The forms éoreAda, &c. for éored-ca, técoapes 
for ter Fapes, arodAds for wroA-Fo-s (whence the other form 
WoNu(o)s), SAAUpL for cAvupt, wricow for mTic-yw, are of 
course Attic‘. 

(i111) Where the two sounds pass into a third (doubled) 
sound, 

Here we have the numerous and important cases where 
we find oo (rr) produced by the combination of y with 
a mute. If we begin with the dentals where the nature 
of the change is most obvious, we find ry passing into oa 
(rr) in xpécowv for xpet-ywv (xpat-os, &c.), Adooouar for 
MT-yo-pat (AuT-n, &c.), and similarly 6y becomes oo (rr) 
in xopvocw for xopvO-yw, in péocos for peb-yo-s. In all 
these and similar cases we find both the oo and rr forms. 
What is the history of these two forms? Which is the 
older of the two? Or is there some intermediate step 


1 For more examples (all of the same kind) see Ahrens, Gr. Dial. 1. 
A9—69. 

3 Sappho, 1. 2; 1. 3. 

% Consequently we must reject the emendation ix’ drradc in Theok. 
XXvIL. 4, 

Swe Kixpidos tpov xatduw xAWpov tirardhut, 

where the last word is corrupt. I like Ahrens’ emendation caddy... 
vxacoddy best of any that have been offered. Mr Snow however in his 
recent edition of Theokritus has carried out very ingeniously Meineke’s 
suggestion, that some proper name has been lost in the MS. word, by 
producing from Strabo the name “Ayzedos for a promontory of Samos. 
Still Ywacoddyw is nearer to the MS., and so unusual a word was more 
likely to be corrupted than the common “Au7eNos. 

4 Further examples are given by Schleicher, Comp. 228. Each one 


that I have given is typical of ® considerable class. 
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through which they both come, but neither of them is 
derived from the other ? 

Pott holds rr to be the oldest in the case of the verbs ; 
where he thinks that to is the suffix, not yo. Thus he 
would make the order, mpax-ro-, mpattw, mpacow, by 
regular weakenings. This however leaves the compara- 
tives still unexplained. And further, the Doric, which 
elsewhere does not weaken + to o, has yet mpacow, Oa- 
racoa, &c.; so that these forms would be unexplained. 
The first appearance of rr is in the Attic, and in Boeotian 
(which also shews 86). In the Zempora und Modi Curtius 
seemed to explain the phenomenon as a Boeotism which 
had crept into Attica, in the first instance in order to 
avoid assibilation in words like o¢accw, and then passed 
over the whole language. This explanation, improbable 
on many grounds, he has since, I think, dropped. 

Two other explanations seem to be possible. The first 
is that rr was produced from ry, as Airropat, Tértapes : 
but that the y could also assibilate the r (just ass or uv 
could, as we shall shortly see); and thus came also \uc-yo- 
pas and Aicoopai, like éocopat for éo-yo-wat. This seems 
exceedingly natural and probable: we have the analogy 
of the English assibilation of t e.g. in nation, to help us, 
and to suggest that the oo may have been sounded as sh; 
which seems also moré likely on physiological grounds, 
if we remember that the sound is a compromise between 
t and y: the change too in common use from tpaoow to 
apattw would be less violent. But we are met again by 
the fact that the Dorians have the double oc, and yet do 
not exhibit ov for 7s, the analogy on which this reasoning 
rests, Consequently we seem to be driven to the second 
explanation, to which Curtius and Schleicher incline’; 
namely, that from the influence of the preceding dental, 
y weakened itself into the soft sibilant 2. Thus dt-yo- 
pat became AsT-zo-pat, and since this union of a hard and 
soft letter could not be permanent, Avtzouae became either 


1 See also Corssen, Krit. Beitr, 468, 
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by case (11) Aérroyas, or by case (i) Aicoouac: where how- 
ever it is possible that the ¢ sound was still heard though 
not written: the combination és would be a proper coun- 
terpart to the sound of [ (to be mentioned below); and 
would also, still better than the sh suggested above, serve 
to bridge over the transition from oo to tr in Attic; par- 
ticularly if we assume that the s after the ¢ passed, as is 
natural physiologically, into sh: so that the whole scale 
should be, ty, tz, ts, tsh, tt. This second explanation ap- 
plies to final vr, followed by y, as yaptevr-ya, whence 
xapicooa, taca for mavr-ya, &c. In favour of this view 
is the fact that the Boeotians in other cases hardened o 
to T, as irrw, &c. mentioned above. These words are not 
explained by the first hypothesis. It must however be 
borne in mind that it is not necessary that ry should have 
had the same history in the different dialects: 1t may 
have travelled by one road in the Attic, by the second in 
the Doric and Boeotian. 

The two explanations will be best seen thus, side by 
side : 


(1) (2) 
TY TY 
> | 
TT oy TZ 
| a 
oo TT oo 


Next there are numerous words in which oo (rt) 
arises from a guttural with y as well as from a dental. 
Thus xy becomes oo in arjcow (ra), in Hoowy (su- 
perlative jxucra); there is a large list of such verbs and 
comparative adjectives, which does not need to be gone 
through: yy is also oo in Bycow (noun Bny-s) and édac- 
owv from édayvs. In these no doubt the guttural was 
turned first of all into a dental by the y; which dental 
then in its turn assibilated the y, just as it did above. 
The change from fjx-yev to 7T-ywv is just parallel to that 
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which we shall have to notice in the Latin; by which e g. 
con-dic-io passed into condttio, because there was no ap- 
preciable difference in the sound. 

This result oo (rr) seems to be confined to the com- 
bination of the hard gutturals and dentals with y. This 
is worth observing, because in several cases it might seem 
as though the oo was formed from yy or dy; e.g. rpacow, 
mAncow, Bpagowy, &c. But of these, the verbs are really 
derived from an older form, which contains the hard letter. 
Thus the pax seems to be guaranteed by the Lith. 
perk-u and the a@maf ANeyopevov, wpaxcs*’. Similarly wirax 
is the root of wAa£ and maxois, as well as the Lith. plaku, 
“T strike®.” Lastly, Spaccwy is probably the comparative 
6f Bpayvs, not of Bpadvs, to which it is commonly as- 
signed*. Other apparent exceptions admit of similar ex- 
planations. 

I have said that oo results only from xy (yy) or ry 
(@y). This statement is not disproved by the forms 7récca, 
évioow, and some others. The first, wéoow, undoubtedly 
seems to be from vem in wréemwv, &. But an older form 
is tax; and a still older (as far as regards the consonants) 
is found in the Latin coc. Similarly éviccw seems to 
belong to the Homeric évimn, jvisrare, &c.; yet the simpler 
form is ,/ik, found in Latin in the past participle ic-tus; 
so that evn is a “word thrown,” like ZaySos, where 
idm-Tw is equally paralleled by the older Latin form éac-io. 
Similarly dooa is not from Fem but the older /vak; and 
dace, “the eyes,” is from »/ok, found in the d«xos of Hesy- 
chius and the Latin oculus. 

(iv) Where the two sounds coalesce into one single 
letter. 

This happens when y is preceded by the soft moment- 
ary sounds, 6 andy. Thus d6y=€ in Copa, from 4/sed, in 
dw from od, &c., in tpameta from (re) Tpa-med-ya, in Zevs 
from Ayevs (Sanskrit Dydus). These examples, with 


1 Gr, Et. 624. 2 Id. No. 867. ® Id. 622. 
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cH. vill. | others, are given by Schleicher!: they are so numerous 


that any one may supply them for himself. They shew 
the origin of the Greek & a compound letter, denoting 
first dy, then 5z, Hence the compound letter ¢ or dz has 
the power of lengthening a previous vowel in prosody, 
which power it could not have had if it had been only a 
weak sibilant =the French z. The objection to this view, 
that € was a double sound, namely, that the symbol would 
not have been likely to appear so early in the alphabet, is 
only valid against the old opinion that 2 represented ds: 
the Greek alphabet, undoubtedly, had symbols for both 
these sounds, and therefore did not require a single sym- 
bol to denote them: but it had none for z. Where § is 
dialectically resolved into 78 or 5s, it must be supposed - 
that the o was soft, just as s is so often in English. Some 
philologists believe that z was sounded not as 8z, but as 
the English 7, i.e. dj,as inJohn. There can be no question 
that this sound springs naturally in our mouths from the 
two sounds dy, the original parents of €: but this is nota 
conclusive argument for the Greek language: and looking 
on the whole history of y in Greece, I think the sound of 
z more probable. The representation of € by ss in old 
Latin seems also to favour the view that it was a clear 
sibilant in Greece. The statement of Dionysius that ¢ 
was a double letter’ seems strong against its having been 
merely the French 7: but does not make clear whether it 
was dz or dj (English 9). 

Just as xy passed first into ry, so yy passed into dy, 
and then into % as though the dental had been original. 
Thus orvy-yw became orifw, pey-ywv became pelwy in 
Tonic, the Attic peifwv, from the desire to compensate for 
the loss of the original spirant. 

It has been already mentioned that in the Boeotian 
the y assimilates itself immediately to 5, and produces e.g. 


1 Comp. 231, see Gr. Et, 562, &c. 
2 See New Crat. p. 200. 
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g¢paddw from dpad-yw, not dpatw'. At the beginning of 
a word one 6 suffices, as Aevs for Zevs?. 

We may now pass to incomplete assimilation—when 
the two sounds do not become identical, but only approxi- 
mate to each other. The principle of course is the same 
as that which we have seen acting above; only it is not so 
fully carried out. In this class we have the following 
main heads :— 

(i) All the euphonic changes of grammar: by which 
the final hard letter of a root is changed to a soft one be- 
fore a soft termination, as ddy-yua from /dox, ypaBSnv 
from /ypad: and vice versa a soft, passes into a hard, as 
AexTOs, AexO7jvat, from rey. These have been already 
alluded to, and are too well known to need further de- 

scription. 
_ (ii) “Momentary sounds are sometimes nasalised before 
nasals, as oeu-vds from ae8: yet we have tar-vos from 
VoFarr’*. Before » dentals have a strong tendency to pass 
into their spirant co, as meiopa, don, topev, and number- 
less others; yet we find odun* and iduev in Doric and old 
Tonic. A nasal could change the class of a momentary 
sound, in dvodos for yedos, where the y is probably itself 
weakened from «; compare xvédas. Similarly advos was 
Cretan .for ayvos, whence the name ’Api-advn. That y 
ever passed into 6 without some assimilating influence is 
improbable. Therefore ov Adv® is probably=ov Ziva 
(i.e. A(y)ava) as Ahrens explains it°: and Anunrnp is 
either AiFaunrnp or Dydvdmdter’; she is never called I'n- 
pnrnp. In order that ya should have passed into 84, a 
parasitic y must have sprung up after y: which is impro- 

1 E.g. Geplddev for Oepltew, Ar. Ach. 947. This is also Laconian. See 
Lys. 82, 94, &c.: Ahrens (11. 96) gives some glosses from Hesychius to 
the same effect. 

2 Asin Ach, 911. 

3 Comp. 230. 

* The line ris dyw, rls ddua wpocérra pw adeyyns; (Aesch. Prom. V. 
115) cannot be however regarded as Attic. 


5 Theok. rv. 17; vit. 39. 6 Gr. Dial. u. 80. 
7 According to Max Miller, 11. 57. 
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bable because it had F(v) after it, as shewn in yun, Le. 
y a-a, and ala for Faia or yaia’. 

(iii) Nasals are affected in their turn by the following 
consonant: we have ovy-cadéw, and dyyéddw (ava); Eurres- 
pos and éufaivw; and numerous others of the same sort. 

(iv) In Ionic, Attic, and Lesbian, 7 passes into o before 
1; as dnai for dari. This might rather seem a case of 
simple substitution: but I believe that it first occurred 
in cases where another vowel followed, as wAovowos for 
Wout-yo-s, TAnoios for wAat-yo-s: when the change would 
be due to the assibilating influence of the y: then the 
softer sound was preferred universally; this o for 7 is also 
found before v in av, but in Doric rv is kept: the old form 
was tva, where again the semivowel could assibilate ; and 
the same is probably true of the suffix -ou:n for -ruvn, 
Latin -tuna; for there is a Vedic form -tvana*®. The Boe- 
otian, like the Doric, preserves t where the Lesbian and 
Attic have softened it into c. J have already mentioned 
the peculiar Laconian weakening of @ to o, which may 
have begun in the same way as the last change, according 
to my suggestion. 

(v) The spirant v is altered by assimilation in certain 
dialects. Thus Foddov becomes Bpodov in Sappho’, Fpaxos 
is Bpaxos*; we find Bpadiwvos, Bpila, Bpnrwp, &c. This 
change is less surprising, for we have seen that F passed 
into 8 in Laconian even without any neighbouring sound 
to influence it’. 

In the word ode we seem to have a hardening of ori- 
ginal vy tod. The old form is sva, which in Greek gene- 
rally became ¢€ (through Fe). In this case it is hard to 
believe that @ was much more than a spirant. The same 
change is seen in oda, the dual from tva (whence sva and 
ov): compare the Latin wo-s, where the ¢ has fallen off*® 

(vi) Lastly come some very peculiar forms which 


1 See page 110, 3 Comp. 459. 3 Frag. 69, 2. 
4 Theok. xxvirr. 11, see Ahrens, 1. 34, 5 See p. 327. 
6 Gr. Et. 549. 
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other cause. These are e.g. wrodus by the side of mons, 
mronenos, &c.: xtelvw by xalvw, &c. It seems impossible 
to separate zodvs from Sanskrit pura (also=a city) and 
Latin ple-bs, perhaps also po-pul-us (a reduplicated form) ; 
and therefore it must be from the root PAR, to fill, which 
in Greek appears generally as 7Aa or ade, in Latin as ple. 
This evidence excludes any possibility of + having origin- 
ally belonged to the root and then fallen out. It is 
clearly a Greek insertion. The only explanation of this 
curious change which I know, does not seem quite satis- 
factory. It is given by Professor Kuhn‘ and adopted by 
Curtius: that y through indistinct articulation sprang up 
after a, and was assimilated by the w to r. We have 
seen above that my never became oa, as the other hards 
did; but it is not easy to see why, if the sound wy were 
difficult, it should not have passed into zre or 7, instead 
of the very difficult wr. Possibly however a new parasitic 
o may have sprung up before the y—the possibility of this 
will appear in the next chapter—and been afterwards 
assimilated by the preceding hard letter. This explana- 
tion 1s supported by the form y@és. Here again the dental 
seems to belong to the Greek only: the Sanskrit form is 
hyas for ghyas, Lat. heri: and here the Sanskrit gives the 
necessary y: wy, according to Curtius’*, is another case 
In point: the older form is preserved in yaya-i, with 
which compare y@apuarcs; and the Latin humus agrees. 
Here however a different parasitic sound in Sanskrit has 
produced kshamd in that language. 

Perhaps this explanation of these intrusive letters may 
stand till a better can be suggested. They are certainly 
not “euphonic” or “strengthened forms:” why did zroAss 
require to be strengthened? Still less are they “metrical 
licenses:” why should a Greek poet have the liberty of ar- 
bitrarily inserting an entirely new letter in order to make 
a word suit his verse any more than an English writer? 

2 Zeitsch, x1. 310, see Gr. Et. 458. 3 Gr. Et. 454. 
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3. General rules of Assimilation in Latin. 


In Latin also we have complete and incomplete assi- 
milation. Complete assimilation may be divided into the 
same heads as those which we considered in the Greek. 

(i) Where the. first letter assimilated itself to the 
second. 

Thus sup-mus becomes summus, sed-la is sella; d is 
assimilated very frequently, as in lapillus for lapid(u)lus, 
esse for ed-se: t¢ passes through s in pet-na, pesna, penna ; 
compare ces-na, cena: g has been assimilated in flamma 
( flag-ma): very likely, as Schleicher suggests, serra is for 
sec-ra’. In all these cases the radical vowel was short: 
therefore the final consonant was not absolutely forced 
out, but assimilated: and was written after the time 
when it became customary to write double consonants, 
not merely to make a little mark above one of them 
(the ‘Sicelicus’), When the vowel was long the conso- 
nant was entirely lost, e.g. in sud(d)-uis, and other cases 
already mentioned among examples of Loss. Sometimes 
the consonant was lost even when the vowel was short; 
it was, however, afterwards lengthened by compensation, 
as in scala (scad-la), squdma (skad-ma), perhaps finis 
(fid-nis), filum (fig-lum), &c." 

(11) Where the second letter assimilates itself to the 
first. | : 

This change happens to ¢ in superlatives after s or r: 
as durissumus for dur-1(0)s-tumus, celerrumus perhaps for 
celer-is-tumus, celerstumus, celersumus*; and numerous 
others*. After rv, s naturally passes into r, as ferrem 
for fer-sem, torreo for torseo: and analogously after | 


1 Comp. 258, whence these examples are taken. 

3 Corssen, 1. 646. 3 Comp. 262. 

4 Mr Roby however supposes (Preface, p. 1xi.) that these superlatives 
are formed with the suffix -uwmo: and that the double s is erroneous, 
representing not assimilation but the strong sound of the s, 
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passes into l, in uellem for wel-sem: v also assimilates 
itself to J, in mollis for mol(d)uis (Sanskrit, mridus), 
sollus for sol-wos (seen in soll-ers, soll-ennis, sobli-citus, 
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solli-fides, &c.); compare the phonetically different sal-uos ; | « 


the cause being doubtless the strong sound of / at the 
end of a syllable. 


(iii) Where the two letters pass into another double | (iii) woai- 


sound. 


derivatives in -tor; where the ¢ of the suffix together with 
the final letter of the root passes into ss. When the 
root itself ends in s, no such change commonly takes 
place, as us-tus, haus-tus, &c. But it occurs regularly 
when the root ends with a dental: eg. fissus for fid-tus, 
cassus for cad-tus, passus for pat-tus, and many others: 
sometimes the first s vanishes, as in wt-sus, lae-sus, &c.: 
sometimes the double s is preserved in old Latin, as ussus, 
diuts-sus. In these cases Corssen gives the following 
explanation: the s at the end of the root is due to 
Dissimilation, as eqguet-ter becomes eques-ter: then fistus 
assimilated itself to fissus. Mr Roby argues against this 
view with great force’. He points out that although the 
first step is quite possible, the second, which assumes the 
change of s¢ into ss, is contrary to ordinary Latin usage, in 
which s¢ is a perfectly stable combination. He therefore 
holds that the ¢ of the suffix first changed into s—a 
change which is certain in lap-sus, fixus (fic-sus), fal-sus, 
&c., and highly probable in pressus (prem-sus), passus 
(pan-sus), cussus (vub-sus), &c., where the root does not 
end in a dental, and where there is no need for dissimi- 
lation of the final consonant. In this way fid-tus becomes 
fit-sus, and then by regular assimilation (1) fissus. I think 
that this theory is very much preferable to Corssen’s. 


Jication of 


This takes place with some past participles in -¢us and vende. 


Passing next to incomplete assimilation we find the | 7 reom- 


first two cases as in Greek. 


1 pp. lvii,—hi 
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CH. VIII. (1) The “ euphonic changes,” by which a hard passes 
() «zy. | into a soft before a-soft; as in segmentum from sec: and 
phonic” | a soft into a hard, as actor from s/ag. 
aye (ii) Momentary sounds passed into nasals, as scam- 
Changes | num for scab-num, Samnium for Sab(t)nium, som-nus for 
caused i ° . . 
nasals. sop-nus’, amnis for ap-nis. Dentals passed into n through 
8; a8 in penna, already mentioned. It cannot be proved 
that gutturals were sounded as ng, e.g. in magnus, tignum: 
but it is probable on the analogy of the other letters. 

(iii) We saw just above that fid-tus passed into 
fit-sus, and then fit-sus into fis-sus by assimilation. To 
assimilation also would seem to be due the change of 
¢ in -tus and -tor when in contact with other final letters 
than t or d. These are chiefly r and J. The change 
however is only sporadic. The ¢ maintains itself in 
ar-tus, exper-tus, and many others, but suffers change 
in cur-sor and cur-sus, spar(g)-sus, &c. Similarly in 
combination with final J, ¢ still appears in altus, cultus, 
ultus, sepultus, &c.: but s appears in falsus, celsus, pulsus, 
mul(g)sus, wal-sus, and a few more. . These cases may 
be explained as the result of imperfect assimilation. 
There was probably some yacillation in sounding the 
dentals, similar to that already noticed in Greek, which 
rendered corruption of them more easy. Assibilation of 
the dentals is not found in languages like the Sanskrit, 
where they are sounded with the tongue in a definite 
position against the edge of the upper teeth. But where 
the tongue is only pressed against an uncertain point 
of the front palate, the position for ¢ and d@ becomes 
similar to that for s, and the change would be facilitated 
by a preceding r or /: by sounding s instead of ¢ after 
r or 1, the necessity of stemming the breath, which rushes 
forth in a continuous stream, is avoided. In the same 
way we may account for the change after nasals in 
pressus, passus, &c.; in which cases, as we saw above, 
the assimilation afterwards becomes complete: there is 

1 Comp. 264, 
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however no further change in man-sum. But this ex- 
planation will hardly suffice for the few cases where s 
is found, though the root ends with a momentary sound. 
Such are lap-sus, lixus, fixus, flucus, and a few more. 
For these I think we must adopt Corssen’s explanation’: 
that the change began with those roots which ended in 
dentals: and that the new suffixes -sus and -sor came by 
degrees to be introduced through analogy into places 
where they were not helped by any assimilation. The 
tendency to soften t to s was an early one, as we see by 
the antiquity of the change from the older forms, pul-tare, 
mertare, mantare, &c., to pulsare, mersare, mansum, &c.* 
The assibilation of c and ¢ in ct and ¢#, when followed 
by another vowel, is commonly assumed to have. taken 
place in old Latin, as it undoubtedly did in the late 
Latin and the Italian. One part of the evidence for 
this change is the varying spelling even in good MSS. 
of words like suspicio and suspitio. The sound of the two 
must have been very similar before such a change could 
take place; probably much the same as in our “suspicion.” 
The interchange would therefore be precisely analogous to 
that between oo and tr, which we saw took place toler- 
ably early in Greek. Corssen, however, who has gone most 
thoroughly into the question’, proves that there is no 
such wavering of spelling mm the inscriptions—our best 
guide—till a much later period than is commonly sup- 
-_posed. Thus, he says that there is no variety on the 
most trustworthy inscriptions downto the latest times 
of the Empire in the following words: contio (i.e. co(n)- 
uentio) nuntius (probably nouentius formed, as Corssen 
suggests, from ‘nouere, a nominal verb from nouos, on 
the analogy of Florus, florere, Florentia), setius (of un- 
certain origin, but with a by-form sectius, which may 
' point, as Corssen thinks, to seg-nis), otiwm (uncertain), 
indutiae (for indu-itiae), fetvalis (uncertain), dicio (i.e. 


1 Krit, Beitr. 426, 2 See Quint. 1. 4. 14, 3 1, 4967. 
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cH. vim. | dic-yo), condicio (which has nothing to do with deditio 
and other nouns formed from /dha, to place), solactwm (un- 
certain), patricius, tribunicius (where the c is part of 
the suffix): both forms occur in proper names, like Lar- 
tius or Larcius, where a double derivation is quite pos- 
sible: so that the complete confusion of the two spellings 
did not take place till the seventh century after Christ, 
though isolated instances doubtless occur much earlier. 

Assibila- |The best MSS. read suspicio and suspitio, conuiciwm and 

sate ort conuitiwm ; the first in each case is probably right ety- 

in the pro-| mologically. There is sufficient evidence of the assibi- 

ier lation of ci and t among the provincials, which gave 
rise to the confusion. (Cz was sounded as qv and even sz 
in Umbrian, e.g. faciat was facia, at least as early as the 
third century B.c.; the Umbrian had even a special 
symbol for this palatal sound: and /fasia is Volscian. 
But for Latin there seems to be no evidence of the 
change of ci, any more than of the interchange of ci 
and #2, till the seventh century: while against the change 
there is the negative evidence of transliteration, e.g. 
ouvxia (in the sixth century after Christ), and the Gothic 
faskja and lacktio for fascia and lectio. 

Mr. Roby* has brought a good deal of additional 
evidence to bear on the point. Thus, he points out 
that the same word often varies its form so as to have 
‘different letters after c, or to have c final: eg. hice and 
hic, dice and dic; was the c first palatal in the older and 
fuller forms, and then made guttural again in the ordi- 
nary form? So also in decem and decumus, cano and 
cecint, 1s it likely that the sound changed? or that it was 
different in lacubus and lacibus, forms. which at one 
period were doubtless used indifferently? Again, Quin- 
tilian never hints that c had more than one sound, though 
he speaks in several places of the superabundance or the 
deficiency of the symbols of the Latin alphabet. Then 


1 Preface, pp. xliiii—l. See also Prof. Munro in the Academy of 


ie, March 5, 1871. 
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with respect to transliteration, Mr Roby thinks if the c | On. VIII. 


was assibilated, oa would have represented the sound in 
Greek more closely than the « which was actually used: 


it may doubtless be replied that the « was used in order |. 


to represent the etymology, not the sound; and I think 
this argument would have force if the Latin had not itself 
abolished the corresponding symbol & from ordinary use: 
but « does not even pictorially represent the Latinc; and 
therefore I see no reason for the Greeks having used it 
for this purpose, unless it gave the sound most nearly. 
Furthermore, if c had two sounds in Latin, it is surely 
strange that at some of the attempts to reform the Latin 
alphabet it was not suggested to employ again the symbol 
k, which was lying almost idle, to represent one of the 
two sounds: yet there is no mention of any such idea, 
though much more subtle distinctions of sound were 
more than once expressed by new symbols‘. To con- 
clude, there can be no doubt that when & (or c) is fol- 
lowed by e or zt there is a strong tendency to let the 
tongue slip upwards and so form a palatal instead of a 
guttural: and it is a fact that such change has taken 
place in modern Italian. But this change must have 
begun at some time; and there is no evidence for that 
time being nearly so far back as the classical period. 
The change of t to sz seems to have been earlier and 
more general: but Corssen regards it as belonging especi- 
ally to the vulgar Latin (and the other Italian dialects), 
and not established in the speech of educated Rome till the 
fourth or fifth century after Christ. It is traceable however 
in isolated cases much earlier. Such are e.g. wectens, which 
has come regularly through wicesiens and urcensiens from 
uicentiens: similarly amasius and others with the termi- 
nation -asio are most probably from old -antio-: Acherun- 
sius is certainly from Acherunt-io-s, Hortensius was in old 
Latin Hortentius*?: and numerous names of towns in -esio 


1 Roby, p. xliv. ; 3 Krit. Beitr. 467, &o. 
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throughout Italy, as Valesium, Fales (Latin Faleri), 
compared with others in -ento, as Laurentum, Valentiwm; 
and in -usio,as Canusiwm, Brundusitum compared with 
Acheruntiwm, coincide with the other evidence for this 
change in all the Italian dialects, but seem to indicate 
that it occurred very slightly in Latin. I infer therefore 
that in classical Latin ti was sounded hard except in 
cases where another form in s7 actually occurs beside 
the latter. 


LY. DISSIMILATION. 


This principle has a more limited application to the 
consonants than even to the vowels, and for the same 
reason: there are not many cases in which the occurrence 
of the same sound twice is unpleasant to the ear. Still, 
few as they are, they are tolerably certain. 

(1) One case where Dissimilation acts is common to 
Greek and Latin: namely, when a dental comes into 
contact with another dental at the beginning of a suffix. 
In this case the final dental of the root passes into s. In 
Greek the following examples may be given: ayut-ros 
becomes avvatos: ad-reov becomes dotéov: wiO-ros be- 
comes micros. Similarly in Latin, equit-ter(o) passes into 
equester: edti becomes est: claud-trum 1s claustrum. 

(ii) In Greek, when two aspirates occur too closely, 
one is softened: é-@v-@nv becomes érv@nv ; Os-Onps passes 
into ri@nyt. So also the suffix -@ of the imperative (Indo- 
European diz), which is found e.g. in «A001, is changed 
to +r when another aspirate precedes, as ow@ntt. Simi- 
larly if two aspirates occur in the root, one is dropped in 
conjugation ; for example the two forms tud-w and Ou7-cw 
are referred to a root dug. The existence of these doubly 
aspirated roots has been maintained by Grassmann in his 
article already often referred to in the twelfth volume of 
the Zeitschrift’. But where there is no other proof of 


3 Seo also Gr. Et. 51. 
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the existence of the two than the double forms in Greek, 
it is much better in my opinion to assume only one for 
the root and then to account for the second (which never 
occurs in the same word as the first) by the principle of 
compensation. 

To Dissimilation is also duc the loss of the consonant 
in the reduplicated syllable of many verbs which begin 
with two consonants as éxrova for xe-xrov-a, @yvwxa for 
ye-yvo-xa, It may be assumed also that the passage 
of a consonant into the rough breathing in the presents 
i-orn-pt, t-n-we is due partly to the desire for a dissimilar 
sound in following syllables. In éyeipw and some other 
words it is more likely that the e is prosthetic (as will be 
pointed out in the next chapter) than that the word was 
originally ye-yetow. Perhaps too the first consonant may 
have sometimes fallen away even in simple nouns for the 
same reason: as in dxvos for xox-vos, compared with Latin 
cunc-tor and Sanskrit /cank. But this must rest un- 
certain’. 

(111) The only regular application of this principle in 
Latin—which is not equally sensitive with the Greek in 
this respect—is tho curious change in the termination 
-aris or alis, accordingly as / is found or r in the preceding 
syllable. Thus we have wolg-aris, popul-aris, &c.: but 
mort-alis, later-alis. Similarly the form Pari-la sprang 
up beside the more difficult Pal-ha’. 

There are a few isolated cases of dissimilation in each 
language, which can be reduced to no rule. Such are 
gu-rvw (dv) where the change tos seems to be due to the 
following syllable; v is found in the other derivatives: 
G\Andw, as Curtius suggests, is another instance of con- 
scious change. So also in Latin ferbui seems to owe its b 
to the difficulty of sounding the double w: tenebrae has 
been already mentioned as a possible instance’. 


1 See Gr. Ft. 660. * Corssen, 1. 228; Comp. 267. 
3 See p. 100. 
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INDISTINCT ARTICULATION, 


I HAVE now described at some length the changes arising 
in Greek and Latin from a weak articulation. For ex- 
ample, we have seen how a stronger could be displaced 
by a weaker sound. This is the simplest instance of 
absolute weakening. Sometimes, again, we saw that a 
stronger took the place of a weaker sound, when that 
sound formed part of a compound which could be pro- 
nounced more easily after such change: here, therefore, 
also there was weakening; a violent contrast of sounds 
was done away with. In a word, the new sound or new 
compound was always an easier sound to pronounce under 
the circumstances. 

I wish now briefly to consider a different kind of 
change, caused by what I call indistinct articulation. It 
is possible to alter a language in another way than by 
merely substituting an easier for a more difficult sound; 
in which case the new sound, weaker though it be, is 
clearly heard. It is possible to pronounce a word, gene- 
rally through laziness, without sufficient sharpness to give 
each letter its full and proper sound. In this case no 
other recognised letter is at first heard; but an indefinite 
amount of indistinct sound is produced after the letter 
thus slurred ; which in time, if this relaxed pronunciation 
become common, often takes the form of the nearest 
sound in the existing alphabet. Thus two letters grow 
out of one; and a word is often actually increased; and 
so it may happen that the new form is not really easier 
to pronounce than the old one. The old saying is here 
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justified, that lazy people g give themselves most trouble. | _¢#. 1. 
It is, I think, unquestionably the desire to save labour— 
to avoid the exertion required to pronounce clearly and 
distinctly a difficult sound—which produced this change, 
just as much as it produced substitution and assimilation, 
as we have already seen. Both kinds of change are 
due to that one and the same principle which causes 
all phonetic change: but as the sacrifice of clearness is 
much greater in this second kind, I see no real economy 
in it, and believe that laziness was generally its immediate 
cause’. 

I have given a few examples of this change from our 
own language in the first chapter”. I now proceed to give 
some of its more remarkable operations in Greek and 
Latin. It affects most (as we should naturally expect) 
the strongest sounds—as the gutturals—or combination 
of sound, as e.g. sum-sit, causing the insertion of a non- 
original p; or, lastly, such sounds as were especially dif- 
ficult to a particular people, as the spirants to the Greeks. 
I take first the passage of the gutturals in both Greek and 
Latin into the labials or the dentals. 


1. Labialism. 


. This name has been given (first, so far as I know, by | Change of 
Professor Curtius) to the change from K to 7 and p*. He and 
believes the change to have been produced through the 
influence of a parasitic wu or w (v): kis the hardest of all 
consonants, as he says, to pronounce, and requires the 
most distinct articulation to keep the sound pure from 
subsidiary breaths. If we pronounce it lazily without 
fully opening the mouth, the result is that together with 
it a slight w-sound is quite unconsciously pronounced, be- 
cause the position of the tongue is almost exactly the 


1 See p. 5. 2 Atp. 14, ® See Gr. Et. p. 45, &o. 
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same for k and g as for w, and if the lips be nearly shut 
an imperfect labial is necessarily produced: the & or g is 
followed by a labial after-sound; a “halbvocalischer labi- 
aler Nachklang,” Corssen calls it’: though the sound is a 
genuine consonant by the definition given at page 57; the 
mouth-aperture is so nearly closed that no sound can es- 
cape through it without rustling or friction; it has nothing 
of the pure vowel-sound of wu. Other imperfect placing of 
the organs leads to other similar sounds, as y, whence 
arises Dental:sm, which we shall next consider. 

In order to make this clear, two points must be 
proved: first, that v (that is, w) following after k could 
change it to p: next, that the v is really almost always 
adventitious, and not part of an original Graeco-Italian or 
Indo-European compound. The first must be proved by 
the exceptions to the second statement. The change from 
k to p through an intermediate kv, does occur in a few 
cases where the v is probably Indo-European: thus the 
possibility of it is proved. On the other hand, it will, I 
think, be made clear by several examples, taken from 
within the Latin itself, that this kv (or qu) was commonly 
later than k. 

As the first example of original kv we may take the 
often quoted akva, “a horse.” Here the va is the termi- 
nation: the noun is formed from AK, and the horse is con- 
ceived of as “the swift.” The v is found in the Sanskrit 
acva, the Lithuanian aszva, the old Saxon ehu*. By the 
side of these and the Latin eqgu-os we cannot doubt that 
trqros stands for tx-Fo-s; especially as the assimilated form 
ixxos is preserved in the Ltym. Mag.: the ¢ has sunk 
from the Graeco-Italian e: Here the original kv has 
passed into a7 in Greek. Rather oddly, the same original 
form must be assumed for the cognate words in many 
languages denoting water; Latin agua, Gothic ahva, and 
Sanskrit ap or dpas, the nominative plural, which alone 


1 1, 76. 2 Gr. Et. No. 624, 
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occurs in classical literature: the word does not seem to 
occur in any simple Greek form; but Curtius conjectures, 
with great probability, that it occurs in the name Megoo- 
a7r-tot’, the dwellers between the two waters, on the an- 
alogy of Meco-rotauia, MeO-v6d-piov, Inter-amna, &c. 
Even the interrogative pronoun must apparently be added 
to this list, as having, at least, a secondary form—sva as 
well as ka—before the separation: whence come quz, the 
Gothic hva, the Sanskrit ku-tas, “whence,” &c., and, con- 
sequently, the Greek zo in 0-@ev, motos (7o0-yo-s), &c. : 
but that the simpler form ka still survived is shewn by 
its use in Sanskrit and Lithuanian, by the middle Ionic 
xo0ev and xotos, and by the fact that it was corrupted in 
a different way to Greek tis and re, which ¢an come from 
ka but not from kva. Again, the Latin gui-es, Gothic 
hvi-la, would seem also to shew a second form kvi by the 
side of kt, whence xeijpas*: the Greek does not help us, 
as it never took the secondary form. Sanskrit and Lithu- 
anian agree (at least initially) with the Greek in the 
forms panchan, penki, and aréu7e: hence we should infer 
an Indo-European by-form kvankan beside the original 
kankan: the modification of the second k seems to be 
almost confined to Graeco-Italian. Sufficient examples 
have been given, I think, to shew that kv when original 
could pass into a labial; and Grassmann assumes in every 
case such a compound for the origin of the change*®. But 
these are nearly all the certain examples which can be 
given of the compound sound occurring in several Indo- 
European languages; and though useful as establishing 
the possibility of the transition, they are certainly by far 
too few to prove that the labial always results from an 
original Indo-European kv. 

Next we have to shew that the v in other cases sprang 
merely from phonetic causes, and was not a suffix. This 
will be sufficiently clear from the cases where kv(qu) is 


1 Gr, Et. 428, 2 Krit, Beitr. 50. 
3 So also Leo Meyer, 1. 29—31. 
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found in Latin as well as k(c), compared with the corre- 
sponding words in the Greek. Thus we have segu-or by 
sec-undus, cogu-o by coc-us, lingu-o by lic-et', torgu-eo by 
torc-ulum, and many others. And corresponding to all 
these we find w in Greek, ag &r-owat, wém-wv, é-AtTr-or, 


|and tpér-w. If we were left to the Latin we might have 


supposed that the u was added to strengthen the present 
stem; but this explanation will clearly not suit the Greek. 


| We must conclude that the v is parasitic and belongs to 


the Graeco-Italian time; was retained by the Latin, and 
indeed often introduced into words which do not exhibit 
it in the Greek; but in Greek the kv regularly passed on 
to 7, because the Greeks liked distinct pronunciation, and 
disliked “irrational” sounds, of which we saw so much in 
the Latin in an earlier chapter. That the Greek a is 
really the equivalent of Latin gu cannot be doubted even 
from the examples I have given: there are more in which 
neither language has kept the original k, as méuzre (Ae- 
olic) and guinque. In other cases the Latin has kept the 
simple form, whilst the Greek shews the weaker; such 
are uoc-o by Ferr-os, oc-ulus by om-rowar; compare oer 
in éovrete viv pot, Movaat, with 4/sec in Livius’ translation 
of the first line of the Odyssey, “Virum mihi, Camena, 
insece uersutum®:” we have ozros, but the older form in 
sucus, los but tco, ictus, nap but recur. It seems diffi- 
cult to believe that Bouxoros and aizonos are not from 
the same root, i.e. /col: and aiy-xop-eis, with Sanskrit 
go-chara, a cowherd, leads us back to original KAR or KAL: 
upilio and opilio shew a p again in Latin, or perhaps in 
provincial Italian’. Curtius refers all these terms relating 
to pasturage to KAR, a root denoting regular motion, and, 
in a secondary sense, regular attendance upon the herds: 
the same root, he thinks, gives the agricultural terms 
colere, colonus, and Greek vroXevw; the religious sense in 


1 Gr. Et. No. 625. 
2 Compare also Plaut. Miles G. 1220; cum ipso pol sum secuta: 
which is altered by Fleckeisen to locuta. * See Corssen,.1. 426. 
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colere and also in @enzrdXos ; and the habitual going to, and 
fro of ordinary life in 7é\w, aydizroXos, wwréopat, tncola 
and inqutlinus. It will be observed in these how strong 
is the Greek tendency to the labial, and the Latin to pre- 
serve the guttural. 

This change from « to m cannot be called peculiar to 
any dialect in Greek; it is quite sporadic, occurring to 
some extent in all. But in Italy the line is pretty sharply 
drawn; whilst the Latin has only gu or the original c(k), 
the other Italian dialects often only have p. Thus pid is 
Oscan for quid; pumpe is Umbrian for quomque ; “four” 
is petora in Oscan, petur in Umbrian; pomtts or pomptis 
is “five” in Oscan: and it is interesting to see the pro- 
vincial names formed from these numerals, as Petronius 
and Petreius corresponding to the Latin Quartus, Pontius 
and Pompeius to Quintus: petorritum too seems to be 
simply a “four-wheeler’.” It is probable that Epona may 
be a Sabellian form of the horse-deity: also that palumbes, 
popina, are Sabellian in their origin, the Latin forms 
being columba and coguina ; and I would suggest the same 
explanation of saepes, if it be the Italian equivalent of 
onxos, and of lupus, compared with Aveos and Sanskrit 
vrika ; the wolf was not likely to be so formidable in the 
plain of Latium as in the central highlands, so that the 
Latin form may have fallen into disuse and been super- 
seded by the Sabellian, Curtius’ allows here an excep- 


tion from his ordinary stringent rule, that both sound and } 


sense must agree when we attempt to identify words in 


different languages. Schleicher with great consistency | 


denies the connection, and betakes himself to the Zend 
u-rup-is*, and derives both from RUP (LUP), to cut, which 
seems to me an infinitely improbable conjunction. At all 
events p for k was extremely rare, if not wholly unknown, 
in Latin. Discipulus may be (as Leo Meyer suggests) for 
1 Mommeen, Unterit. Dial, p. 287—289. 2 Gr. Et. 78. 
3 To which lupus ‘‘ wol one Zweifel gehért,” (Comp. 241), Schleicher’s 


mode of writing German corresponds to his subject; it is 8 phonetic, and 
at first remarkably puzzling. — 
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disci-culus : for -culo- is a common suffix and -pulo- almost 
unknown’: if so, dissimilation is at least a helping cause. 
The symbol Q, as already mentioned, is nothing but 
the Greek ©, and was received with the rest of the Doric 
alphabet from Cumae. So Quintilian speaks of Koppa 
as “similis effectu specieque, nisi quod paulum a nostris 
obliquatur®.” In the same passage, however, it 1s spoken 
of as redundant; the reason is, that U was commonly 
written after it in Latin, to denote the labial after- 
sound; and therefore practically Q denoted no more 
than K. But there can be little doubt that Q was re- 
tained in the Latin list to denote the middle-sound, which 
was permanent in Latin, and therefore called for a symbol. 
In old Latin the U was omitted, at least when another u 
followed: thus we find pegunia in the Bantine Law® and 
other inscriptions of the same age, Mirqurios‘, oquoltod 
(i.e. occulto), &c.; and Corssen points out® that this 
practice was even extended under the Empire, as shewn 
by these forms found on inscriptions, qis, qaerella, neqi- 
dem, &c.: but this probably was only a caprice of gram- 
marians who wished to give the symbol some special use, 
and never became general. I have already mentioned‘ 
that when o after qu passed in the regular course of 
weakening into wu, qu was again written as c, in order 
to avoid the wu, as cum, locuntur, ecus, &c. When: the 
Italians, who did not possess the symbol, borrowed a Latin 
word in which it occurred, they transliterated it by kv; 
thus Avaisstur is Oscan for guaestor: the Greeks denoted 
it by xov as Koucpivos, by xo as Koivtos, and qui by xv 
as Tapxvvios’. The Latin grammarians seem to have per- 
fectly understood the nature of the symbol Qu, when they 
decided that the U was neither a consonant nor a vowel: 


1 The instances given by Roby (Grammar, § 860) seem to, be rather 
compounds than derivatives: e.g. manipulus is clearly from ./pul (ple). 
For simpulum, see Corssen, 11. 72. 


: 1 av. 8. 59, id Mommsen, Corpus, No. 197, p. 45. 
4 Ib. No. 1. 72. 
© See p. 286, 7 Corssen, 1, 74... 
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it was not a consonant, because in that case the e in 
equttes must have been long; it was not a vowel, for that 
would have lengthened the second syllable by crasis with 
1. In other words, the u was merely a symbol, expressing 
further and somewhat unnecessarily the indistinct after- 
sound which made Q different from K. This sound, as I 
have said above, was liked by the Latins, and therefore 
they retained the koppa. The Greeks did not use the 
sound, and therefore soon dropped the symbol which they 
had taken from the Phoenician alphabet; it could never 
have been of use to them, for there is no trace of any 
period in Greek during which « was passing into 7: the 
transition would seem to have been immediate, It is 
this transitional sound which the Latin Q represents; 
only the transition was never accomplished in Latium, 
though it was in the rest of Italy’. 
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Exactly analogous to the change from K to 7 and p is Change of 
that from G to 8 and b; and here also we have the middle | ang 4, 


step denoted by the Latin gu. Here too the wu is not 
parasitic in every case; thus in pinguis the u is a suffix, 
found in vray-v-s, and a new suffix has been added in the 
Latin; similarly in breuis for bregh-u-is (@pax-v-s*), But 
it is parasitic in tinguo, the Greek réyyw, in urguere, 
where the language has presented the simpler form 
urgere, &c.*® Rather frequently the v has forced out the 
preceding g, and thus given rise to an apparent strength- 
ening; in reality there is a loss. Such cases are wiuere 
for guig-u-ere; compare the old Norse kwk, our old 
English “quick,” and Sanskrit jiu‘; bre(gh)uis, &c. men- 
tioned above; in these the v is original. In fruor for 
- frugu-or ( frug-es) both g and v have fallen out. The Latin 


1In the few Doric inscriptions where > is found, it is generally 
- followed by 0, see Ahrens, 11. 88, and New Cratylus, p. 190. This seems 
to be an attempt, similar to the Latin, to express the after-sound more 
clearly. 

a Corssen, 1, 85. 3 Krit. Beitr. 65, &o. : 

4 I think that Corssen is right in thus explaining the word (Krit. 
Beitr. 72), as opposed to Curtius, who treats the g itself as parasitio 

4 ‘ 


(Gr. Et, 547). 
25 —A 
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cH. 1x. | words so far have no Greek equivalent which shews any 


Change of 
GH to ¢. 


corresponding change. But answering to uor-are for guor- 
are (Indo-European GAR) is Greek Sop-a, where the gut- 
tural has passed into the labial: (g)wen-tre is in Greek 
Baivew for Bav-yey, and the original guttural is kept in 
Gothic kviman, our “come.” The Latin, on the other 
hand, shews no change in grauis, where the Greek has 
Bapvs: but the Sanskrit is guru, so the u may be original, 
or at least there may have been a by-form guar; and 
in the Greek itself we have the Boeotian Bava by the 
side of yuvn, shewing that the old form must have been 
yvard, our “quean’.” Curtius is probably justified in 
assuming an original g, where @ is found in Greek, in the 
word Sa@vs with which he compares the Sanskrit /gdh 
(doubtless originally gddh)= to dive into: in Bia, compared 
with Sanskrit 4/72, to conquer, and in Sos, compared with 
aya, which may belong to this root: so also /BaX may be 
Sanskrit (and original) gal, found in German quelle, a 
fountain. Perhaps the only undoubted case in which both 
Greek and Latin have the labial is the certainly Graeco- 
Italian bov-, “a cow:” here all the other languages have 
the guttural; the Sanskrit is gdus, the German kuh. 
These examples are sufficient to shew that the v is less 
frequently a mere Graeco-Italian sound after g than after 
k, as might have been expected from g being a softer and 
easier sound: but it certainly was so in some cases; and, 
whether original or parasitic, it equally had the power in 
Greek of turning the guttural into a labial, The Italians 
seemed to have stopped at gu, as the Latins did. at 
kv (qu). 

The same cause may account for the rare change of. 
the guttural aspirate in Greek. It becomes ¢ in vid-ew, 
from the original root sNIGH* Perhaps also éAad-pés - 
may exhibit a weaker form of the base which we see 
in édayus: the v is there, which in Latin le(gh)u-te has 


2 See page 109, * See p. 182, 


-- - 
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been strong enough to eject the guttural altogether. I 
have already mentioned the not unfrequent change in 
Latin from gh to f in my account of the Latin Aspirates’, 
and said that the same explanation is possible; it rests 
principally on analogy, there being no middle step pre- 
served by the Latin, as in the case of the unaspirated 
gutturals. It is also possible that the change may be 
due to greater strength being given to the breath .which 
is the second member of the compound: in this way the 
distinction between the initial momentary sounds would 
tend to become obscured: though this result was very rare in 
Greek, and not very common even in Latin. It is common 
enough, as has been already mentioned, in English at the 
end of a word, as laugh, but still more commonly the 
sound is lost altogether, as in though and (medial) in 
light, &c. | 


2. Dentalism. 


This change from K to 7 is much less frequent in 
Greek. In Latin it does not seem to occur, except in 
the late transition of -cio into -tio, &c.*, which is caused 
by the ¢ being really a semi-vowel when another vowel 
follows ; in these cases it is of course part of the suffix. 
So also was the co (yo) in Greek, which we saw produced 
so much change among the Greek verbs; as, for example, 
mpax-yw became mpat-yw and mpdtrw. These examples 
are quite enough to shew that y really has the power of 
turning a guttural into a dental: and justify us in as- 
suming a parasitic y in cases where the change has 
happened in Greek without any suffix to explain it: 
especially when traces of the same action are discernible 
in the cognate languages. An undoubted middle step 
is given by the Sanskrit palatal ch, which is pronounced 

1 See p. 837. More examples (not all very certain) are to be found 


in Corssen, Krit. Beitr. 203—-226. 
3 See p. 875. 
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FX half-way between the guttural and the dental, and was 
probably caused by an attempt to sound & without bring- 
ing the tongue far enough back, so that the organs are 
partly in the position for sounding #, partly in that which 
produces the palatal breath y, which therefore slips out 
involuntarily after the jimperfect k, and the whole result 

|18 ch or, perhaps more commonly, ¢sh, where we pronounce 
the ¢ very quickly. In the examples which I am about to 
give from the Greek, the y does not seem to have been 
very fully heard, though it had the power to change 
the k to r and then fell out: so that the order of sound 
was «, xy, Ty, T’. In the verbs and nouns mentioned 
under the head of Assimilation, where the y was part 
of the suffix, it left a permanent trace of itself in the 
doubling of the consonant. This difference of result in 
the cases where the y was radical, and where it was only 
parasitic, is, I think, no more than we should expect. 

The certain examples in Greek are not very numerous, 
and have indeed been mostly mentioned before. Thus 
téocapes, and Sanskrit chatvdras, are instances of Dental- 
ism, though we saw that the Italian dialects gave-us the 
labial in the same word. These numerals were of course 
peculiarly liable to corruption: they are almost the com- 
monest currency of language: from their being necessarily 
used in barter, they are liable to foreign influence more 
than any other words: a fact which may be the key to the 
perplexing agreement of numerals in totally distinct lan- 
guages, and to the strangely-altered forms of some of the 
Sanskrit numerals. This numeral, katvar, of the Indo- 
European had apparently two separate indistinctly pro- 
nounced forms before its separation, kyatvar, whence 7ér- 
Fapes, and kvatvar, whence quattuor: unless we rather 

‘| believe that these weakenings took place after the ulti- 
mate separation, and so the agreement of téccapes and 
chatudras would be accidental: if this be so, as is on the 


1 See p. 14. If the Norse fjord, fjeld, &c. are examples of the same 
principle, it would appear that the y-sound ean slip in, even after labials. 
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whole probable, we must still assign to the Graeco-Italian 


the double form katvar and kvatvar: from the second we 
have the Latin quattuor, and an old Greek ezFapes, 
whence the Boeotian wérrapes and the dubious zricupes, 
with which the Umbrian petur and Oscan petora also 
agree: the first form does not appear pure in either lan- 
guage; but the Greek alone dentalised the «, and arrived 


through rerFapes at the Attic rérrapes or Téocapes and |. 


the Doric rérapes, where the a has been dropped and the 
F vocalised: the Latin shews no ¢ Just the same variety 
of the Greek and: Latin forms is seen in tis and quis, 
where the Sanskrit has the original & in kis; parallel how- 
ever to te and que, which are probably from the same 
base, the Sanskrit has cha, corresponding again to the 
Greek. Lastly, ri-w corresponds generally to Sanskrit 
chi, so that here also we have probably an instance of 
dentalism: no Latin word can be connected with these: 
for that timeo* belongs to the same family seems unlikely 
both from its meaning and from the ¢, for there is no evi- 
dence of the ¢ occurring for K in Latin: both riw and chi 
have many meanings, but the radical idea seems to be to 
“search,” and then “tell over,” “count;” and so in Greek 
“to estimate,” “honour;” in Sanskrit to “collect.” These 
forms are all which are given by Curtius as certain®: and 
he observes that in all of them the original & was followed 
by either ¢ or the cognate e; a fact which would very 
much assist the slipping-in of the parasitic sound. 

The change from G to 8 is exceedingly rare and uncer- 
tain, occurring mostly in isolated dialectical forms. Cur- 
tius, however, explains, though somewhat doubtfully, by 
this process the verb fa, as being for diam by the regular 
process of Greek assimilation®, This 8 he would connect 
with GI, the simpler form of the old root which appears 
lengthened, but also dentalised in Sanskrit, as /jiv, and 
probably labialised in Greek, as /A:F in Bi(F)os, &c. If 


} Benfey, Sk. Lex. s.v. chi. % Gr. Et. 442,&0,  * See y. 86%. 
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it seem odd that the same root should have been both 


labialised and dentalised in Greek, so as to produce the 
dissimilar forms Bidm and faw, this is no more than cer- 
tainly took place in the interrogative pronoun: from which 
come the two Greek derivatives tis and zrotos. The pro- 
bability of the derivation is increased by the form 6i-azra, 
where the 6, perhaps through the influence of the follow- 
ing diphthong, has not been affected. Some cases where 
y passed into 6 by assimilation have been already men- 
tioned. The excessively rare change of GH to 0 has been 
already accounted for on a different principle to that 
which we are now considering. 

There are in Latin one or two well-known examples of 
the transition from D to b. These are bis, the older form 
duis (which is also the Sanskrit form) being given by 
Festus’: here the wu is part of the root, and is seen in duo, 
duplex, du-bius, &c. Again, the old form of bellwm is duel- 
lum “division:” duellatores occurs even in Plautus’: and 
bonus was originally duonus, already quoted as occurring 
on the epitaph of Scipio. Here the w may have been 
either radical or parasitic; the derivation is uncertain. 
Corssen (i. c.) thinks that it was “irrational” for all, which 
seems very improbable. But there can be no doubt that 
in all the w-sound assimilated the d to 6, and then passed 
out, or combined with it, as Corssen prefers to explain it. 
I know no certain examples in Greek where 6 standing 
alone passes into 8: Curtius mentions some very dubious 
ones*, The cases where 6 becomes 8 through assimilation 
are rare, but quite different to the others. 


3. Parasitic d before y or 1. 


This peculiar change has been for the first time 
thoroughly investigated by Curtius‘’. I think that some 


1 Corssen, 1. 125. 2 Capt. 68. 
* Gr. Et. 440. - £ Tb. 569, &e. 
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of his conclusions are doubtful, and particular points have 
been assailed by different critics. Of the main principle 
however I think there can be no doubt, though it may be 
wrongly applied in special cases. I will give the main 
results to which Curtius comes and the commoner exam- 
ples: those who wish to see the further evidence supplied 
by uncommon forms and glosses must find it in his own 
pages. 

We saw that dy could frequently change into ¢ in 
verbs, where 6 was the termination of the root, and y the 
initial letter of the suffix: y passed into the weak dental 
spirant z, by assimilation, and thus for dy we had dz, that 
is, £ So dpab-yw became ¢pafw: and there are numerous 
examples of nouns where the same change took place. 
Thus Zevs was for Ayeus, from DIV or DYU: 6a became 
¢a in the Lesbian dialect’: ZaxuvOos may be &-axavo-, 
“the thorny island’,” on the analogy of S:avOy>s, Avaxpia, 
&c.*: and the same form fa is found as an intensive 
(“through and through,” “thoroughly”) commonly in 
Greek, as CaOeos, Sayevns, &c. Again, mefos is med-cos: 
apt{mros 18 apt-dyndos, perhaps, as Curtius suggests, for 
apt-biF-nros; pita is Fpud-ya, &c. In all these examples 
the 8 is radical, and the {therefore to be expected. But 
how are we to explain forms like e.g. Cvyov? This is from 
YuG, and all the cognate languages give us y or its re- 
gular substitute. It seems impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion that this § is another variation from original y, 
another attempt to avoid the disagreeable sound which 
resulted in a weak 6 being heard before it: ¢ therefore, 
that is, dy, is not a substitute for y, but the combination 
of y with another involuntary sound. Here the fact is 
undoubted, and the explanation seems to me the best pos- 


1 So td rdv ody lav, Theok. xxrx. 6: see Ahrens, 1. 45. 

2 We might compare “ Thorn-ey” near Ely, but perhaps Thorn is 
here the proper name which occurs so often in the North of England, e.g. 
in Thorn-by, Thorn-thwaite. 

3 Gr. Et, 564. 
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parasitic 
6 appears 
(i) as ¢; 


(ii) as &; 


sible. The dy, according to Curtius, passed into different - 
forms, which I will give in order. 

(i) by appears as ¢: in Cvyov, in fea or Geta, the San- 
skrit yava, in &muia from YAM, which occurs in Sanskrit 
in the general sense of “restraint :” a regular substitution 
from the same root gives us jpepos, and it is not impos- 
sible that nv-ia may be from the same root by the change 
of 4 to v, though there seems no special reason for it here. 
Again, we have dy as € in fwpos and Guuzn, compared with 
Sanskrit yésha and Latin cus. In none of these is there 
radical 6; which therefore must be supposed to be pro- 
duced involuntarily. The connection of Séw (/fes) with 
Sanskrit ./yas (= to struggle) seems to me uncertain from 
the absence of any trace in that language of the simple 
meaning found in &s. So also &mréw, which is commonly 
connected with Sanskrit ./yat (to exert oneself), is better 
referred by Curtius and W. Christ to a secondary /ydt 
from yd, because of the length of the vowel: but in either 
case the [is the result of dy. Next Curtius explains in 
this way with great probability the double verb-forms in 
at» and aw, &. I have already often mentioned that 
aw is a modification of original aya or ayo, the y having 
fallen out: but it is quite possible that before it fell out it 
may have engendered a preceding 6 from the neglect of 
clear pronunciation: thus ayri-ayo-ys would become dyri- 
ayw, and on one side avti-aw, on the other avti-adyw or 
avriagm, This etymology seems to me peculiarly -inge- 
nious, and will explain all cases where the double form 
occurs: though in some of course it is possible that the 8 
may be radical, as Av@afw from ALGad-. It also explains 
the numerous verbs in «fw; thus v8pivw is U8prdyo from 
UBpt-yo-ps : though in a few of these also the 6 belongs 
to the base, as in éAwifw from édmi6-. 

(ii) dé6y takes the form of 6. This is principally in 
the termination -8:0-, which is not of very common occur- 
rence; it appears in pyi-dios, ai-dvos from feta and dei 
respectively ; in both the combination of vowels would 
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be difficult to sound, before the termination yo or to,| cl ™ 


and hence, according to Curtius, the parasitic 6 arose 
between them: wherever -8sos occurs it is always preceded 
by a vowel. It forms adjectives from some roots under 
the like condition, as oyédi0s, ap-pa-di0s, otd-di0s, &e.' 
Curtius combines with these the form {é1os, as the pos- 
sessive pronoun of the third person for ofeé-d:os, through 
-Fedcos: the weakening of the e to « might be explained by, 
assimilation, as in odiot for oFe-cv. This derivation is 
very probable: but the 6 might be part of the root which 
probably ended in d in Graeco-Italian, if we may judge 
from med and ted, which are accusatives as well as 
ablatives in Plautus’?: also the Sanskrit adjectives are 
mad-iya and twad-tya: and so Bopp explains it. Benfey 
regards all the terminations in -6:o as weakened from 
original -ryo, 

(ili) Sy appears as de. This is limited again to a few 
nouns in -deos, as adergi-Seos. Certainly here at least the 
6 does not belong to the base: though here also we might 
assume an original suffix tyo. 

(iv) d5y loses the original y and only the parasitic 6 
is left. This is more certain than the last two cases; at 
least in dialectical forms, as the Boeotian Suyov for Cuyc», 
icpaddw for icp-adym or iep-ayw. The occurrence of duyev 
beside fuyov and the Latin iug-uwm seems to me to make 
the evidence for the theory complete in that case. This 
involuntary 6 is further assumed by Curtius in several 
dubious words. Such are the particle 67 which he 
explains as originally (5)yd, from the pronominal base ya, 
so that the meaning would tally with that of the German 
“ja,” our “yea:” 767, as he thinks, stands to 69 as 7}. un 
to nv. Corssen® connects 67 and dnv, and also the Latin 
suffixes -dum, -dem, -do, &c. with the base div “a day,” I 
think less probably: though diw is certainly from that 
base and means originally “all day.” In such forms as 


1 Gr, Et. 578. 3 Big. Aul. 120. 3 Krit. Beitr. 6. 


(iii) as Se; 


(iv) as 5. 
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these the derivation must be always uncertain; there is 
no necessary correspondence as to meaning to guide us, 


;and the words, being common, have probably suffered so 


much from use that their original form also must be 
guessed at. Curtius explains in the same way the rather 
numerous adverbs in -dov, -dnv or -da*, which he regards 
as originally cases from adjectives in ya, with parasitic 6, 
like those which end in -dcos or -deos, except that here 
all trace of the yis lost. Thus we have ayedov by oyedinr’: 
xatopa-dov by xatwua-d:os: and the variation between 
aénv (or adnv) and dddynv would be explained by. an 
original form aa-(5)ynv, where the y either fell out with- 
out trace, leaving the preceding vowel short, or after 
lengthening it’, or finally was assimilated to the 6, as in 
tepaddw (see last page). Similarly the suffixes -de and 
-Ce would be explained as modifications of (6)ye from the 
pronominal root ya. The verbal suffix ya, added to 
/ pep, gives as the regular form apeipw (the a is pros- 
thetic); but there is the parallel form auépdw in Pindar, 
where the 6 seems due to the original y: in this, however, 
and some other similar cases it is possible that there may 
have been a secondary root ending in 8. Since d7radds can 
hardly be separated from omawy and omafw, it seems 
better to suppose that the nominal suffix ya engendered 
the 5, rather than refer it to ./pad, whence come zrefos and 
pe(d)s; though this would suit the sense well enough. 

1 Gr, Et. 592. 4 Tl. v. 830. 

3 This, without doubt, is the explanation of xad\ds and x&)ds, toos and 
toos. These double forms were produced side by side in a transitional 
period; each survived in the language, and therefore there is nothing 
strange in our finding both even in the same line (as Theok. v1. 19; vim. 


19). Similar variations in Latin are not so easy to explain: a great list is 
given by Lachmann (on Lucr. 1. 860) but with no explanation: see also 


Munro on Lucr. rv, 1259. In the common cases such as niger, nig(e)ri, 
no doubt, even after the e was omitted in writing, enough of its sound 
was retained in the r, to allow the root-vowel to be pronounced short or 
long. In pisus, pisillus, &c, the cause is clearly accent. Lastly where 
the same word occurs both long and short, e.g. céturnix and cdturniz, 
uiétus and uiétus, &c.,1 think that in nine cases out of ten the change is 
from long to short: so that the new form would represent that regular 
weakening of the ordinary Latin of which I have said so much. But 
there are other cases which cannot he 20 explained, 
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Lastly, the same involuntary 6, which has expelled its 
parent y, is assumed by Curtius to explain patronymics in 
-da, names of beasts in -dev, nominal bases in -ad-, and 
-8-: that in these last the § was no essential part of the 
‘suffix is proved, he thinks, by the double forms, e.g. 
pnv-t-os and ny-6-0s, odpayw and odpayida, &c.: he 
believes the suffix 4 to have been originally long; it then 
necessarily parted into ty before case-suffixes beginning 
with a vowel, as is regularly the case in Sanskrit (e.g. bht, 
bhiy-as) ; and so, as elsewhere, a & sprang up before this y. 

These are the principal cases in which Curtius assumes 
his parasitic 6, Corssen controverts some of his results’, 
not, I think, on very strong grounds: first, because such a, 
6 could not have arisen after a consonant, e.g. in ypaB- 
Snv, dupdny, &c.; Iam not sure of this; besides, such words 
might be formed on the analogy of others; there can be 
no doubt that Snv (whatever its origin) established itself 
as an independent suffix: secondly, because the forms in 
-Sinv may be formed from do with the secondary suffix 
- go: thirdly (and this is the strongest argument), that these 
Greek formations cannot be separated from the Latin 
adjectives in -do: and that forms like éAzi(8)-s, puya(6)-s, 
are parallel tolau(d)-s, here(d)-s, &c., Keovidns to Alf-rd-ru-s 
(beside Alfius). It is quite true that there is no trace of 
the generation of d before y in all classical Latin; but, if 
these formations be really identical, and not (as seems to 
me quite possible) the result of independent processes in the 
two languages, it cannot be said to be impossible that 
such a principle may have been, in operation in Graeco- 
Italian, and afterwards checked altogether in Italian. 
We have seen that a certain weakness of the d-sound 
belongs to the Latin as much as to the Greek: and such 
a weakness leads to the wrongful insertion of a sound in 
some places, as well as to its omission in others, 

The strongest argument for Curtius’ view is well stated 
by Schleicher*: “In the stem-formations of the Indo- 


2 131, 306, ® Comp. 216, 
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Germanic, y is an extraordinarily common, d is a rare 
element, so that there is hardly another possible way 
of bringing these Greek formations into harmony with 
those of the kindred languages.” This consideration must 
at least prevent us from regarding the assumption as 
merely arbitrary: and it is much more improbable that 
in every case § should be weakened from 7, a weakening 
for which the Greek shews no special liking. - The argu- 
ment brought against the theory, that it is improbable 


‘|that one and the same sound should appear in so many 


different forms, is answered, I think, with great force by 
Curtius. He says’: “The less we regard as probable an 
isolated deviation with no apparent reason from the path 
of regular substitution in the case of those sounds which 
remain to all time in common use in a language, so much 
the more decisively may we allow sporadic variation for 
those sounds in it which we perceive to be from the very 
beginning vanishing out of it.” Sucha sound is especially 
y in Greek : in the earliest records of the language we find 
only the imperfect substitutes for it: and it is certainly 
not improbable that at a yet earlier period, when it was 
still heard, the imperfect attempts to pronounce it may 
have produced by.its side a letter which is itself indis- 
tinctly sounded in Greek, and so in process of time, out of 
these two indistinct sounds, one distinct sound may have 
arisen. At all events, as Schleicher prudently sums up, 
“what every one allows in some cases (fuyév, duyor, and 


xGés for ghyas) is also possible in others’.” 


1 Gr. Et. 580. 
* The instances of the same process in modern languages are well 


known : e.g. Ital. diacere for iacere, &c.; see Curtius p. 569, note; Ferrar, 


p. 85. The d heard before an English j, e.g. in John, is nearly parallel; 
and supplies the strongest argument for supposing that ¢ had that sound, 
See page 368. 
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4, Parasitic y. 
This is principally found after 6, and therefore pro- eer b 


duces the same results as parasitic 8 before original y; but 
they are much fewer, for y, a sound difficult to a Greek, 
was not very likely to spring up involuntarily, and clearly 
could only do so in that early prehistoric time when y had 
not yet vanished out of the language; so the traces of it 
are few. It seems to occur in fopxas', the dialectical form 
ef dopxas, where the 6 is original; and, rather oddly, in the 
same word the y seems to have expelled the 6 and then 
vocalised itself, for we have the third form ‘opx-es (nom. 
plur.) in Hesychius’. On the strength of a gloss in Hesy- 
chius, Seixnda, etxoves, and the form defxeArov, which occurs® 
in this sense, Curtius believes that the original form of the 
common /ix, whence eixwv, Eotxa, txeros, &c. was Sex, 
which produced a parasitic y and then vanished; so that 
ovdé éocxev in Homer should be scanned ovdé yéyorxey, 
not FéForxev: this I think is very probable, for there is 
_ nothing in the cognate languages to justify a digamma in 
the word. That 6 can fall out before «(y) seems clear 
. from the well-attested iwxyn (/dswx), where, as Curtius 
has pointed out, the « is certainly radical: this loss is only 
a further extension of the corruption of the dentals which 
turned éva into fa. It is not necessary however to assume 
that taivw is for Siaivw*. Lastly, as dy, where the y was 
radical, was sometimes assimilated to 56, so here also we 
may explain the peculiarities connected with 4/é:, “to fear.” 
Thus éddecev is frequent in Homer, and frequent too is 
the lengthening of a previous short syllable, as wéya te 
Sewvov Te’, and ove Ti pe Sos iaye’. These become quite 
- intelligible on the supposition that y was produced 


_ 1 Herod. rv. 194. 2 Gr. Et. 607, &c. 
3 Anth. Pal. v. 260. “ As Geldart does, p. 82. 
5 Jl, x11. 10, 6 Tl. v. 817; Gr. Et. 607. 
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involuntarily after 6, so that d5é0¢ was dyeos: and so we 
need not suppose that édecevy is a merely mistaken 
formation, like éupaée, &c.*: the fact that this apparent 
metrical license is not confined to the verb, but is found 
also with the nouns, speaks strongly for some real sound 
being heard after the 6. Further examples (not perhaps 
equally certain) may be found in Curtius’. 


5. Aspirating unaspirated letters. 


This takes place to some extent in Greek. The newh 
is clearly parasitic, when it is initial; when it occurs in 
the middle of a word (almost exclusively after hard 
sounds) it might be regarded as merely a case of substitu- 
tion; for the aspirate, as has been already said, is a weaker 
sound than the unaspirated letter: it arises from the 
stoppage being so short that a portion of the breath has 
not been appreciably checked;- and so it makes itself 
heard after the cheek is removed. But I have preferred 
to treat of the whole subject together: though some of 
these cases have been mentioned incidentally in the 
account of the Greek aspirates, the theory of their origin 
is considerably confirmed by the occurrence of this in- 
voluntary aspiration. A similar phenomenon is found in 
Sanskrit; and it may sometimes happen that the same 
word has been aspirated in the two languages. But there 
can be little doubt that such coincidences are accidental, 
and that each language pursued its own course separately 
in this respect. The aspirates thus found in Sanskrit 
corresponding to the Greek are always hard ones. 

The commonest cause of this parasitic h is the influ- 
ence of an adjoining liquid or nasal, or a preceding o*, 


1 See Curtius, Erl. p. 46; and above, p. 346. 
2 Benfey however (G. W. u. 224) supposes the root to be Dvr 
connected with 8vo, whence Sanskrit yawieh, to hate, 


Aspiration. 


Thus we find ¢poddos from apo, ériBa-Opov instead of the 
common suffix -tpov, with «AcOpov, AvOpov, and some 
others: the fact that we have sometimes rpoy and some- 
times @pov, with no apparent reason for the difference, 
shews how thoroughly sporadic the change is. We have 
7ép-pa from /tep, whence Latin tep-eo; the Sanskrit 
keeps original @ in tapas: Avy-vos from AuK-, éEal-puns 
from e£azrivns, where the nasal is the cause; so also éyyxos, 
(where the nasal seems to be intensive, as the root is 
probably AK,) atx from the same root, téyvn from 
Tak, puryxos but péyxw, oud-n from »/Fer; and several 
others given by Curtius (J. ¢c.). The spirant has acted in 
oyifa from skid, Latin scindo; probably in o6é-vo, if 
this be a strengthened form of sta, which in Sanskrit 
becomes /stha; in oyedis by oxedis and oxédos, adupis 
by ovupis, and many others. The form opan has been 
already discussed at length. 

In other cases it is not easy to assign any further 
cause than mere laziness; which operated of course irre- 
gularly, but yet affected some words permanently. Such 
are BrEeh-apov, sodpos, and ca¢-ns: the two latter are from 
Jsap, in Latin sapio, &c. Curtius rejects Benfey’s expla- 
nation that the h may be caused here by a v; that Aré- 
gapov is for BAen-Fapo-, for -vara is at least a Sanskrit 
suffix; and godds is similarly for co7-Fo-s: it seems to 
me not improbable, at least for the first two, and cadns 
may have been formed on the analogy of cogos. I know 
of no reason for the certain change of 4/dex into déy-opat, 
tux into Tevyo, of /arru« (from original s/7rux) in wrugcw 
into mrvyn. The change of the labial is much more com- 
mon; thus dd¢-evos is the Sanskrit ap-nas, which is Vedie, 
but occurs in apnas-vant, “efficacious’,” and the Latin 
op-s, &c.; contrast in-ops with apnas-vant; copia is co- 
opia®, From /Aur comes a-Aerho, from /oxaT oxados, 
and tpédw may be only a secondary form of zpérw: fur- 
ther examples may again be found in Curtius, 

1 Benfey, Lez. 8.v- 2 Gr. Et. No. 653. 
P.E, LS 
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There is no certain example of this h being produced 
after a soft explosive sound. Several possible ones are 
discussed by Curtius’. But for all of them I think other 
explanations are possible. Thus payia certainly need 
not be connected with /Fpay (pyyvupi), it being quite 
possible, as Curtius suggests, to class it with pyoow 
(apacow), which imply a «, or even with Hesychius’ gloss 
Bpaxiat of tpaxeis téro. Curtius seems to allow the 
change in ayvs, which he combines with anyvupt, wrryds, 
amayos, &c. But here also we have seen that the older 
form of the root is 7ax*: so that mayvs, way-vn, &c. may 
be formed by aspiration directly from this original form. - 

All these aspirated words must be kept distinct from 
those where the aspirate is original; they may be known 


| by the fact that the aspirate (or the regular substitute) 


occurs in none of the cognate languages, except in some 
few cases in the Sanskrit, which shared with the Greek 
these peculiar hard aspirates. 

In Latin, where the aspirates had ‘early vanished, no 
change of the sort was likely to take place. But both in 
Greek and Latin irregular aspiration at the beginning of 
a word seems to have been known. I have already said 
that this is possible among people who are in the habit of 
leaving out the breathing where it ought to occur at the 
beginning of a word; and both Greeks and Romans were 
in the habit of doing this. Different as was the origin of 
h in the two languages, it is quite certain that the letter 
was rapidly vanishing in each of them at the classical pe- 
riod of their literature, or even earlier; and the tendency 
has gone on increasing among the inheritors of these lan- 
guages, till, for the modern Greek at least, the sound is 
utterly lost, while the Romance languages have partially 
preserved it, with great irregularity of usage. Still, there 
is also an unmistakeable tendency to introduce the breath- 
ing where it ought not to be, as distinct though less fre- 
quent in its. operation than the other. First, in Greek, 


1 Gr. Et. 466, &c. . 2 See p. 223. 
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apart from numerous plain errors on inscriptions, such as OF. 1% 


dryeww, érri, eis, &c.*, we may observe a strong inclination to 
aspirate an initial v; e.g. in bdwp, v7r0, batepos, &c. where 
it is certain that there was no aspirate in the original lan- 
guage. This seems to me very natural: it is more diffi- 
cult to pronounce wu pure than any other vowel, in conse- 
quence of the extremely narrow passage for the sound 
through the lips: witness our English w before which a y 
is regularly heard: and we have already seen that the 
Greek v was probably a modified u, something like the 
German w%: for which sound the breath is even more in- 
tercepted than for u, since the tongue approximates more 
nearly to the palate, being in the position for ¢*: it is true 
that we should rather have expected y than h before the 
uv; but we have already seen that initial y regularly passes 
into h in Greek: and in exact accordance with this theory 
the Boeotian, which keeps the old sound, and denotes it 
by ov’, keeps the proper smooth breathing; e.g. in ovpés, 
" ovSwp, &c.*: although in other words the Boeotians were 
by no means peculiarly averse to the rough breathing, 
even inserting it in words where it was absent in other 
dialects, as fwv for éyw. The Aeolic, however, in the main 
inclined most to drop initial h: the Attic retained it most, 
and also used it most often wrongly; thus the Aeolic 
keeps dupes for aopés, while the Attic aspirates, as qpeis. 
I agree with Curtius here in regarding the rough breath- 
ing as a simple mistake, on the analogy of vues, where it 
denotes a lost y°, rather than suppose that it is due to the 
o passing into h, as ahues, and then becoming misplaced : 
as he says, the o does its part in lengthening the preced- 
ing vowel, and therefore would have exerted a double 
influence if it had become the breathing as well. But I 
think the theory more probable in the case of jas, from 
AS, as I have already said®; and some other words, as éepos 


1 Gr. Et. 617. 3 See page 87. 
3 geo, 248. 4 See Ahrens, 1. 169, 
5 Gr. Et. 642. 6 See p. 823. 
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&c., and the corresponding Spanish forms esperanza, es- 
trella, and estava (= stabat): and a vowel similarly prefixed 
occurs in the late Latin of the fourth century after Christ, 
as ispirito, istatua. Compare also the Welsh ysprid for 
spiritus, ysgol for schola, and many others. In these words 
the y (which seems to me to be the neutral vowel in 
Welsh) is really irrational; it hardly amounts to a syllable, 
and so is clearly auxiliary only. 

But it is not easy to see why this use should be ex- 
tended to words which do not begin with a compound 
sound, but only with an easy letter like A or p, m or v: 
and it is especially before these that this inorganic vowel 
is found ; it occurs very rarely before a simple explosive 
sound ; before 7, 7, @ never’. But the reason for this dif- 
ference is not far to seek; a protracted sound has some- 
thing of the vowel-character about it, and therefore a 
vowel can easily slip through the lips before it*: in sound- 
ing the four letters J, m, n and r especially, the vocal tube 
is so open that it is easy to let a pure vowel-sound escape 
at some part of the time during which they can be pro- 
longed. But before a momentary sound the vowel must 
have been consciously added. Accordingly I believe that 
this new parasitic sound sprang up before certain liquids 
and nasals after it had been familiarised to the “Sprach- 
getiihl” by use in cases where it was almost necessary. 
I do not deny that in some cases a prefixed vowel may 
be not parasitic, but the remnant of some corrupted pre- 
fix, most naturally of a preposition: and this, as might be 
expected®, is often assumed by Prof. Pott: e.g. he regards 


adpépyo a8 amopépyo, like aropacow, &c.‘. I do not 


think this likely, because I know no analogy for a similar 
loss of 4; but in some cases such a truncation is doubt- 
less possible. Still in the great majority of cases I have 


1 Gr. Et. 678. 

3 Compare the irrational vowels in Latin, wu before l, and e before 
r, pp. 276—286. 

¥ See pp. 105—107. 4 Et, Forsch. 11, 886, 
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no hesitation in regarding the vowel as the purely pho- 
netic result of indolent articulation. 

I will give examples first of the vowel when initial’. 
Several have been incidentally mentioned in the previous 
chapters. Thus a-oryp, as we saw, is from STAR: whence 
also dotpartw and aotpatn: to derive them from a 
root AS, “to throw” (which occurs in Sanskrit, but not, 
I think, in the other languages), is not so good. Similarly 
a-oTraipw is an easier form of oraipw: d-odi is a Lesbian 
form of oi: xis and yOés have the by-forms éxris and 


éxOes: the rare word 6-TXos" seems to be most naturally | 


connected with /TAa@ in érAnv: dvoua is most likely for 
-yvowa. Before a single liquid we have the parasitic ¢ in 
é-Aaxus, é-petuos, é-pevyw (Lat. ructo from /rug), é-puOpés, 
€-Aauva for é-Aa-vuw*; a in a-Agta, d-petBa, a-pwéryw, &c.; 
O in 6-Néy-os, O-puvy-es, and perhaps “O-Auyrr-os from 
Vraputr, by the Aeolic variation of a and v. There are 
plenty of other examples, more or less uncertain, of the 
vowel in this connection. The e¢ is probably prefixed be- 
fore v in eipyw for é-Fépy-m (Sk. suri), é-Fépo-n (Sk. 
Vorish), éeixoow for é-Fuxoot (ut-gintr)*. I have already 
accounted for the occurrence of this vowel as being one 
of the many: ways in which the Greeks struggled to avoid 
‘an initial v. Before a simple explosive sound the best 
examples are perhaps. a-xovw, 6-xé\Aw by Kéddo’*, 0-daF, 
and most likely odovs ; it is not probable that if the vowel 
had been original (so that the word should be derived 
from ED, “to eat”), it would have been lost in all the de- 
rived languages; Sanskrit danta, Latin den-ts, Lithuanian 
dant-i-s, and German Zahn. The cases are very few in 
all, but they are peculiar extensions of the common usage 
which I cannot explain. It will be seen that the vowels 


1 See Gr. Et. 678, &c. 2 Aesch. S. c. T. 18. 

3 Gr. Et. 677. * Comp. p. 78. 

5 Blomfield (on Aesch. Prom. 191) lays down that where the two forms 
occur side by side, as xéA\w and éxé\Xw, the first seems to be preferred by 
poets, the second by prose writers, If this be so, it points to the inser- 
tion of the vowel being felt to be a license, on the assumption that Greek 
and Latin poets always followed the stricter rule, 
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CH. TH. regularly found in this use are a, ¢, 0, the strongest vowels. 
The reason is probably this: at first the prefixed vowel 
would be the same as the radical vowel’, though in actual 
use there are plenty of exceptions to this rule; and the 
vowel A in its triple form occurs, as I have already re- 

‘| marked, much oftener in roots than I or U. 

(ii) Medial I pass to the insertion of a vowel between consonants 

vowels. | in the middle of a word. These cases are more doubtful, 
because sometimes the fuller form may be the older, and 
the vowel have been lost out of it. Thus Schleicher? 
regards the e in opéyw as inserted, and by comparison 
with Sanskrit ./arj, arrives at an Indo-European ARG. 
But the Latin form is reg-o, and we have rak-jan, “to 
reach,” in Gothic. It is therefore at least as probable—I 
think more so—that the older form was RAG; and that o, 
not e, was the auxiliary vowel; and therefore opoyua the 
older form of opyuved. Other examples, which seem more 
certain, are given by Schleicher and Curtius®: e.g. dd-e- 
yetvos mentioned above ; 7A-v-Gov from the simple root eA, 
whence the secondary root is €\0; wadr-a-xos by padxos 
(Hesychius)—the @ in pad@axos is again the result of 
dynamic strengthening of the root—doA-c-yos from origi- 
nal dargha, Sanskrit dirgha; dd-é-Ew beside ddx-n, the 
Latin arc-eo : arevuros is from /avv. Apparently we have 
a suffixed e forming for many verbs a secondary base in 
common use. Thus /ed forms its present stem by the 
affix yo, as wéAXw : but this stem is phonetically increased 
by ¢, whence comes the future weAA-7-cw, and the aorist 
éuérr-n-oa. Similarly /pay, “ to fight,” has a secondary 
form paye, which is actually used for the present in Ionic, 
and forms the aorist ¢-yaye-caynv. These new forms, 
which are rather common‘, have nothing to do with the 
formation of stems, for the new vowel commonly runs 
through them all: and as it is generally rather late, and 

1 W. Christ, Lautlehre, 19, quoted by Curtius. 2 Comp. p. 76. 
3 Gr. Et. 679, &¢. 


¢ Curtius gives thirty-eight examples in his excellent School Grammar, 
which is translated and published in Dr Smith’s series, see p. 198.. 
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produces no change of meaning in the verb, the vowel is 
probably a mere phonetic insertion, closely akin to the 


CH. IX. 


“connecting vowel” (the German Binde-vocal), which is | The ‘‘con- 


so important in the conjugation of verbs. The object 
of that vowel is to preserve the final consonant of a root 
from all possible injury when it is connected with suffixes 
beginning with consonants; e.g. in forming the second 
person of /Boad or Bova, the Greeks insert. e before az, as 
Bovd-e-cat, Bova-c-at, SovrAe, so that in all these changes 
the X has not suffered; on the contrary, the Latins, who 
in a few verbs (as s/es, ed, »/vel, fer) do not regu- 
larly employ a connecting vowel, lost the final consonant 
in uol-s, uil-s, uis. I cannot agree with Schleicher, who 
(following Bopp) regards this vowel as a demonstrative 
root’, whose original form was a (preserved in Sanskrit 
and weakened in other languages, in Greek to e and o, in 
Latin to z and u, according to the following sound.) I can 
see no proof of such a view: and prefer to regard the 
vowel as simply phonetic, and belonging in its origin to 
the class which we are here considering; at a later time of 
course it became one of the arbitrary forms of grammar. 
It is worth observing that the oldest verbs (so far as we 
can trace the historical development of the verb) in 
Sanskrit, in Greek, and in Latin, do not generally possess 
these connecting vowels ; and it is just as likely that they 
never had them, as that they had them and lost them. 
Bopp’s objection however is no doubt forcible, that a the 
strongest of the three primary vowels is least of all 
adapted for a mere phonetic link’; and is not quite met 
by the reply that @ does not occur in Greek’ and Latin, 
and that the Sanskrit a is not the full vowel of the primi- 
tive language. Still, the evidence seems to me to prepon- 
derate for the view that I have given‘, 
1 Comp. p. 348. 
2 Comp. Grammar, vol. 1. p. 694, English translation. 


3 Except perhaps a few verbs, such as d'y-a-uat, mpl-a-mat, &e. 
‘ se on the whole question, Curtius Erilait. pp. 107—110 (Engl. 
8.). 
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cum, latter the radical 4 has been expelled by the consonant 


Conclu- 
sion. 


which it joined to produce: and péu-8-Awxa stands for 
pé-urw-xa from por: yu-B-porov stands beside duap- 
tavw. There are a few others of the same kind. 

In Latin the only examples which are given by Schlei- 
cher’ are the words in which p is inserted between m and 
s, or mand t: as hiem-p-s, sum-p-tum, &c. The greater 
ease of sound in the words so modified is obvious. Mr. 
Ferrar’* holds the s in words like monstrum to be asimilar 
insertion: I think it much better to suppose (with 
Corssen) a form mon-es-trum, like fen-es-tra, &c. So also 
in abstineo, sustineo, ostendo, &c. I believe that the s 
belongs to the preposition’®, 


I have thus endeavoured to set forth the main points 
in which the languages spoken by the Greeks and the 
Italians varied from the speech of their common fore- 
fathers—both from that of the Graeco-Italian race, out of 
which they immediately sprang, and from that of the race 
to which we, as well as all the civilized nations of Europe, 
trace our descent. I have endeavoured incidentally to 
point out any light which these divergencies cast on the 
character of the different peoples. But my main object 
has been to point out the common reason of all these 
changes in language; to shew that they all sprang from 
the same desire for ease of articulation; whether that 
tendency produced a weak or an indistinct sound in- 
stead of a stronger or a clearer one, the principle was 
the same: and the only cause which can be taken into 
account as stemming the progress of this change, or (very 
much more rarely) causing change in the opposite direc- 


1 Comp. p. 266. 2 Comp. Gram. p. 175. 
3 For the form abs and its use, see Corssen, 1.154... 
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tion, was the instinctive desire to keep distinct and un- 
confused the terms which expressed distinct conceptions. 
I have in no case endeavoured to give all the examples 
which might have been given in support of the views 
advanced: those who care for the matter will prefer, and 
will find it far more useful, to seek out others for them- 
selves. I have been obliged in the nature of the case to 
bring forward many facts familiar to all who are acquain- 
ted with even ordinary Greek and Latin grammars. But 
my aim has been to present facts, old in the main, under 
a new light. Only so far as I have succeeded in giving 
the reason for what often appear mere arbitrary anoma- 
lies; only so far as I have been able to trace many 
apparently isolated results to the operation of one com- 
mon principle; just so far have I attained the object 
which I had in delivering the course of Lectures, which 


I now present in a rather fuller and more methodical 
form. 
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I. INDO-EUROPEAN INDEX. 


A 
</a (pronominal), 47 n. 
-a (nominal suff.), 48, 139 
-a- (stem suff.), 49 
/ak, 94, 95, 160, 172, 210, 215, 382 
aktan, 209 
akva, 146, 211, 382 
Japa, 105 
Jag, 211 
/ad, 210 
a-dik-sam(i), 213 
a/agh, 77, 124; 320 n., 839 
aghi, 124 
abharami, 5 
abharanti, ib. 
a/an, 132 
-an (nominal suff.), 48, 52, 186 
-ana (nominal suff.), 48, 186 
-aya (verbal suff.), 48, 50, 321, 394 
-as (formative suff.), 6 
-as (nominal suff.), 48, 52, 212 
4/as (to be), 31, 140 
4/28 ee throw), 407 
a/as (sit), 216 
Jav, 144 
avi, 209, 329 
Jar (to fit), 31, 320 n. 
a/ar (to propel), 147, 148, 149 
~/arg, 408 
/arbh, 129 


I 
./i (pronominal), 47 n., 189 
</i (verbal), 37, 46, 50, 193 
-i (nominal suff.), 48 
J/ik, 367 
/idh, 191 


U 


-u (nominal suff, ), 48 
Jus, 141, 142, 142 n., 194 


K 


«/ka (pronominal), 47 n., 98, 883 
-ka (nominal suff.), 48 


ka (and), 69 

a/kap, 195 

katvar, 98, 390 
kankan, 383 

Vkar (to make), 332 
kar (to move), 384 
kara, 96 

karka, 97 

a/kard, ib. 

kal, 188, 317 
Vkalp, 317 

«/ki (to be quiet), 59 
/ki (to move), 96 
Vkru, 314 


T 

/ta, 98 
</ta (pronominal), 47 n. 
-ta (nominal suff.), 48, 51, 52, 197 
-ta +ta, 48, 51 
-ta + ma, 7b. 
-ta+na, 48 
-ta + ya, ib. 
-ta +ra, ib. 
tak, 102 
a/tag, 211 
tamas, 100 
tan, 99 
a/tar, «/tra, 42,45, 101, 167 
-tar (nominal suff.), 48, 51, 129, 

130, 210, 216, 254 © 
Jtark, 42 
a/tal, 167 
tati (nominal suff.), 99 
-ti (nominal suff.), 48 
/tuk, 102 
tva, 370 
-tra (nominal guff.), 48 
tram, 42 
tran, ib. 
a/tras, 2b. 
a/tri, /tru, 42, 45 
trib, 42, 101 
-tra (nominal suff.), 48 
Vtrup, 42 
/trugh, 43 


D2 


420 


Indo-European Indea, 


P 
Vpa (drink), 317 
vpak, 156, 314 
patar, 130, 210 
Vv pag, 211 
pad, 6 
padas, 6, 
vpar ‘con, 102, 103 
vpar (fill), 1 
pal, 104 
vpn, 194, 195 195 (cleanse) 
pa, 196 strike) 
vpla, 849 

G 

/ga, 48, 107, 216 
van 40, 43, 44, 107, 109 
gana, 109 
gana, ib 
veal, 
ear, 20, 41, 888 
géni, 109 
ae 44, 45, 107, 215, 
Venaman, 52 

D 
va, 87, 46, 111 
dakan, 208, 213 
vdagh, 318 
dama, 115 
dakr, 19 
vaiv, 84, 112, 114, 398 


Vdras, 111 


baita, 116 


ghi, 183, 389 
weet, 839 
DH 
Vaha, 84 n., 44, 52, 125, 338 [place] 


v/dha, 124,'125, 172 [znilk] 
vabar, 837 


-dhi (nominal suff.), 48 
-dhi (personal sufi.), 878 
-dhi (case suff.), 51 
aha, 126, 337 

dhuma, 126 


BH 


vVbha, 48, 128, 887 
Vbhag, 111 n. 

bhaga, 110 

Vbhar, 5, 128, 210, 820 n. 
bharamas, 262 

bhavant, 128. 

Vbhu, 55, 128, 920 n,, 887 
“/bbug, 156, 184, 337 
-bhyas, 308 

Vobrak, 349 

bhratar, 129 

Vbhrag, 346 


M 


ma (pronominal), 2, 
Vina (verbal), 43,46, 134, 135,178, 


-ma * amntian suff), 48, 51, 52, 
136, 


‘mad, 135 
Vmadh, 185, 319 
madhu, 127 
‘Vman, 48, 44 
-man (nominal euff.), 186, 146 
-mant (nominal suf), 48, 62, 186, 
1 


. «/mar (grind), 134, 328 
ymar (measure), 136 
Vmarp, 134 

vmard, ib. 

mu, 194 

vmna, 44 


N 


Vna (pronominal), 47 n, 
“na (nominal suff.), 48, 52, 136 
-na (stem suff.), 49, 50° 
vnak, 100, 187 

nakta, 253 

Vnap, 816 

Vnadh, 141 

nave, 213 

nar(a), 188 

-ai (ominal suf), 48, 186 
au, 194 


Indo-European Index. 


-nu (nominal suff.), 136 
-nu- (stem suff.), 49, 50 


¥ 


</ya (pronominal), 47 n. 139, 396 


V/ya (verbal), 50, 252 


-ya (nominal suff.), 48, 52 
-ya- (stem suff.), 49, 50, 318 


-ya (verbal suff.), 48, 50 
a/yam, 394 


-yant (nominal suff.), 140, 321 


-yans (nominal suff.), 48 
yantar, 138 
yara, ib. 


/yu, J/yug, /yudh, 41 


/yu, 138 
Vyug, 393 
yuga, 137 
yusa, 138 
yuvan, 115 


sa, 179 

</sa (pronominal), 47 n. 
sa (with), 324 

«/sak, 50 

/sad, 208 

</sar, 150, 151 

/sarp, 126 

siv, 141 

4/su, 320 n. 

sulua, 19 

-ska- (stem suff.), 50, 163 
/skap, 113 (look) 


Vskap, 216, 251 (support) 


a/skad, 106, 348 
a/skar, 348 
\/skav, 347 
/ski, 107, 192 
4/sku, 194, 347 


»/sta, 60, 100, 101, 178, 401 


~/stap, 101 
«/stambh, 100, 101 
Jstan, 99, 99 n., 347 
/star, 848, 407 
/stal, 100, 348 
«/stav, 100 

Vsti, 101 

a/stib, ib. 

/stigh, 183 

Vspak, 4n., 190 
</spar, 103, 104, 254 
Vspal, 104, 348 
J/spu, 348 

V/spur, 104, 254 
/spul, 254 


</sphar, 104 
a/sphal, id. 
Vsmar, 135, 171 
Vsmi, 347 
Vsnigh, 132, 345, 388 
snusa, 133, 345 
sva, 370 
Vsvap, 189, 348 
o/suad, 185, 216 
sva, 323 
/svan, 189 
svar, 822 
a/svik, ib. 
/sru, 345, 347 
V 
/va, 145 [blow] 
Vva, ib. [hurt] 
va (pronominal), 47 n. 


SLL + A me Op ee ee 8 


. -va (nominal suff.), 48 


Jvak, 14, 250 

JV vagh, 122 . 

-van (nominal suff.), 146 
-vant (nominal suff. ), 48, 52,186,146 
VJvas, 143, 158 [clothe] 
Vvas, 141, 148, 252 [dwell] 
vasa, vasara, 158 

Vvar, 113, 134, 149 (look at) 
VJvar, 327 (wish) 

var (speak), 149 

a/varg, 292 

vak, 215 

a/vi, 144 

Vvik, 146 

Vvid, 113 

vira, 145 

vaika, 146 

V/vrak, 346 


R 


-ra (nominal suff.), 48 
«/rag, 408 

a/ru, 195 

Jruk, 147 
/rup, 385 
/rudh, 123, 338 
rudhira, 338 


vias, 151 

lala, 152 

J/ligh, 339 
4/libh, lubh, 151 
Jlu, 151, 152 (cut) 
s/lu, 195 (wash) 


| 
| 
| 
I 
{ 
| 
L : 
: 
| 


V/luk, 113, 114, 147, 194 
Vlup, 385 


A 
ddaros, 145 
aBeldw, 327 
dBédsos, 142, 827 
aSpds, 317 
&Buip, 327 
dyabol, 31 
dyapa, 409 n. 
ayyAdw, 370 
dyew, 403 
dyvups, 180 
dyxt, 124 
adyxévn, 124, 131 
ayxot, 124 
&yxw, tb. 
eyiry, 172, 188 
ayoryés, ib, 
aywvoberin, 253 
4/45, 185 


-ad- (nom. base), 397 


dddny, 396 

adety, 185 
adeAdeds, 321 
adedgpldeos, 395 
adeddds, 129, 324 


&drp, 396 

dovés, 369 
 Aduw, 233 

aéXrtos, 142 
/af, 142 n. 

&F nus, 145 

d Fos, 139 

anp, 142 n. 
ajrns, 142 n., 145 
ddeos, 34 n. 

al, 216 

ala, 110, 370 
alyecpos, 192 
alysxopets, 384 
alyls, 192 

aid.os, 394 
aldods-aldws, 236 


GREEK INDEX. 


alFe:, 326 
aldhp, 192 
aldos, ib. 

aldw, 34n., 192 
alg, 210 
alrédos, 384 
d-l-p-w, 49, 320 
alca, 329 
alcuurirnys, 254 
dtras, 144 
alxuy, 401 
alwy, 193 


axédov8os, 193 

dxovw, 407 

dx-pos, 94, 211 
ax-wx-h, 94, 172, 188, 211 
dxwv, 211 

addéea, 321 

ddaratw, 104 
addalyw, 343 
ade-vyewds, 405, 408 
4reda, 318 

drelgw, 401, 407 
ddéfw, 408 

dXevpov, 328 

andes, 52, 353 
adndes-ya, 52 
adnbela, 802 n. 
VaN8, 343 
"A\xaos='Adkxatos, 227, 321 
“Adxurmos, 404 
dddprw, B79 

GdAvbes, 255 

dAs, 150 

arg, 129 

ardety, ib. 

arxpnoral, ib. 
duBporos, 134 
apuelBw, 407 

ducivwv, 321 

duelpw, 396 


Greek Index. 423 


d.pédyw, 278, 407 
dpépyw, 406 , 
dpuépiw, 396 
Gpiwy, 253 
dupes, 363, 403 
apyds, 329 
auwédos, 237 
G&uvdis, 255 
duddéios, 395 
audi, 328 

aul, 211 
dudiragts, 343 
audiurodos, 885 
dugw, 211 
Gva(xr), 353 
dvidvw, 185, 186 
avdpe-to-s, 223, 820 
av-§-pos, 411 
avéBexay, 229 
avéGiay, 253 
a-véy-cos, 316 
avjp, 133 
avridtw, 394 
avridw, 1b. 
avuords, 378 
avu-T-w, 50 
amx-anos, 317 
amaupdw, 145 
dwrnvys, 182 
ama, 235 

amd, 105 
amrotatw, 152 
drovpas, 145 
dxrw, 186 

dw, 29 n., 250, 255 
G&rvyovos, 255 
apapioxw, 173 
dpdyvn, 351 
apyvptos, 252, 320 
dpnyw, 188, 314 
"A pt-ddvy, 869 
apl{nros, 393 
dpicros, 320 n. 
&porpov, 148 
apdéw, 147 
appnkros, 363 
apxijjos, 226 ° 
dowyes, 188 

ds, 139, 233, 323 
acues, 47 n. 
dgovAla, 248 
dowalpw, 104, 407 
acreupys, 101 
doréov, 378 
&arews, 302 n. 
aorhp-, 32 


ad .orhp, 407 

a .orparn, id, 
d. orpanxry, ib. 
Eaogu, tb. 
drepos, 212 
ar-iT-d\\w, 251 
drpaxros, 42 
’Arpeidao, 4 n, 
"Arpeldew, 1b. 
drpexys, 42 

at, 47 n. 
avdra, 145 
adnp, 326 
at@s, 344 
avédvw, 194 


&devos, 401 
EpOtros, 359 
Jax, 181 
axeiv, 252 
axnv, 210 
"Axjos, 226 
&xPouat, 124 
dxGos, tb. 
"AxAAELos, 224 
"AxerAAreds, 19 
dxos, 124, 131, 339 
-aw (verb), 321 
duds, 142 
dwros, 142 n, 


B 


«/Ba, 108 n., 172, 216 
Bados, 163, 186 n., 253 
Babus, 388 

Balvey, 348, 388 
Balrn, 116 

«/Bar, 388 
Badr\w=BdAr-yw, 49 
Bapes, 234 

Bavd, 388 

Bapis, 116, 388 
BaowreFos, 139 
Baorréws, 139 n. 
Baotdjos, 139 

Bares, 216 

BéBatos, 172 

BeBndos, 172 
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BeBréarar, 350 
BeBAnua, 216 
Belxart, 327 
Béxas, 2b. 
Berrlwyv, 116 
BévOos, 108, 180 n. 
Bépyov, 327 
Béros, 2b. 
Bndos, 216 
Byoow, 366 
Bla, 388 

/BF, 391 
Bios, 388, 391 
Btdw, 392 
Brépapor, 401 
Bryxe, 116 
BonOetv, 219 


Bot, 2b. 

a/Bor, 218, 409 - 
BodBos, 278 
Bordopat, 213, 327 
Bopd, 116, 388 
Bopéas, 150 
Bo-oxw, 50, 163, 175 
Bovxddos, 384 
Bovade(o)(a)s, 409 
BovdAouas, 116, 213, 327, 328 
Bots, 109, 209 
Bpadwd, 370 
Bpdkos, 20. 
Bpdoowv, 321, 367 
Bodxiau, 402 
Bpaxus, 117, 387 
Bpaxurnro-, 216 
Bpéuw, 116, 343 
Bpéxe, tb. 

Bpnrwp, 370 

Bpiga, 116, 370 
Bpodov, 370 
Bporés, 116, 411 
Bpéxos, 211 

BvOos, 253 

Buxavyn, 116 
Buxrns, 4b. 
PBwrona, 327 
Bupos, 216 
Bdcopa, 235 


ya=~ye, 212 

ya, 110 

yaia, 2. , 
yada(k)7, 358, 354 
yapBpes, 410 
yap-é-w, 49, 291 
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Vyap, 40 

yap, 171 
yapyapifew, ib. 
yaornp, 34 


yéyova, 207, 215, 290 


vyeysvapev, 214 
yertaoa, 234 
V/yev, 39, 40, 178 
vyéve(a)e, yévn, 236 
yéve(a)os, 212, 259 
vyévos, 33, 39, 212 
yévous, 824 

vyévus, 343 

Vyep, 40 

ye pu, 2b. 

v7, 109, 110 
ynyevns, 219 
ynpevewv, 40 
yiipus, 2b. 

ylyas, 219 


ylyvoua, 39, 378, 251, 269, 289 


yragupes, 42, 317 
yAoucov, 248 
Vy, 107 

yévu, 109 
yobwoa, 234 
youvss, 326 
ypdBiny, 369, 397 
V ypag, 369 
</ype, 40 

yin, 110, 370 
yur}, 109 


A 


-5a, 390 
-3a (patronym.), 397 
Sajvar, 118 
dayp, 114, 317 
dacddAAw, 172 
da-l-w, 49, 320 
8dxpu, 318 
ddxpvya, 19 

n/ dap, 44 
dduv, 229 

Adv, 369 
ddwcs, 8316 

-5e, 396 

déaro, 113 
5é5aa, ib. 
dedl5axa, 179 


-8edvKw, 178 


déeXos, 113 
&erdlooouat, 171, 172 
Selxedov, 399 
SelxnXa, 3b. 
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delxvuuev, 182 
delxvusu, id. 
8éxa, 208, 213 
déxouar, 344 
deti-repos, 210 
déxopuat, 344, 401 
-dev, 397 
Aevs, 368 

57, 395 
Snedwev, 319 n. 
Ojos, 113 
seuarnes 309 


dcalyw, 399 

dlarre, 392 

dcaxpla, 393 

dlados, 113 

dcavO7s, 393 

didw, 391 

ddakw, 179 

diddcxw, 173, 179 

dldouev, 2, 181, 182 

dcSouevos, 210 

dcSovar, 211 

dldous, 353 

dldwut, 1, 3, 46, 173, 177, 181, 215, 
252 


&F-yo-s, 84, 112 
-dinv, 397 
dcireréos, 803 n. 
a/btx, 399 
Atovovatos, 248 
dtos, 34, 112 

-dtos, 395 

a/diwx, 399 

/ dua, 44 

Svodos, 369 

a/d0, 112, 177 
dodccaro, 113 
Soyua, 201, 369 
a/dox, ib. 

Sox-é-w, 49 
dorcx0s, 408 
dSouov=damam, 78 
dopuos, 33, 115, 192 
-dov, 396 

dos, 352 

ddots, 2, 46, 177 
dornp, 2, 46; 51, 177, 216 
SovAea, 802 n. 
dovs, 236 

/dpax, 118, 114 
dpaxeiy, 113 
Spaxwy, 114 


J/dpap, 113 n. 
duyév, 395, 398 

dvo, 326 

d¥cepws, 302 n. 
Awpis dveipévn, 27 
dow, 178, 177, 178 
5u(re)s, 215 


E 


dda, 185 
é(c)avés, 322 
écvos, 148, 144 
€ap, 158 

€Bd0-no0, 51, 316 
éBodr\Abuar, 363 
éyelpw, 349, 379 
éyly(e)vero, 302 n. 
&yvwxa, 379 
Eyxedus, 124 
Eyxos, 401 

éyw, 343 

a/e5, 44, 113 n., 172, 188 
E5deccev, 399, 400 
&ecta, 218, 852 
éS5ldouv, 177 

&dos, 209, 251, 322, 323 
e5pa, 251 

€5674, 172, 188 
&Swxa, 173, 177 
&Swv, 173, 177 
éelxoorv, 407 
éépon, id. 
éFeixoot, 329 
éFépyw, ib. 

éFion, ib. 

Efouat- (€5-y-oar), 318, 367 

ei, 216 

eldos, 325 

el (eZor), 181, 190 

elnv (éo-ya-us), 50 

elxéves, 399 

elxoot, 212, 315 

&cxrov, 190 

elxdv, 190, 399 

elA}AovGa, 193 

elul, 181, 190, 236 

elvdrepes, 188 

elréunv, 291 

elpyw, 407 

elpw, 150 

els = els, 403 

els, 236 

elorixet, 323 

éxd(F)nv, 163 . 
éxAlOnv, 193 a 
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éxreivayev, 214 épety, 149 
exrelyonev, id. épéa Oat, ib. 
€xrova, 379 épésow =éper-yw, 49 
éxrurov, 321 éperuds, 148, 407 
éxupos, 348 é-petyw, 407 
Adcowr, 366 . eplodev, 237 
é-Aatyw, 407 a/épr, 108 n. 
é\agpes, 388 €prew, 126 
éd\axus, 210, 388, 405, 407 éprerov, 211 
éde(9)couas, 193 Eppwya, 185, 188 
f\urov, 384 épon, 348 
éd\wl(5)s, 397 épuOpés, 338, 407 
Arritw, 394 a/és, 140, 322 
a/érv8, 193, 343 éo(e) réuny, 291 
éuaxerduny, 408 é€aOhs, 822, 327 
éuBalvw, 370 écAlw, 44,113 n, 
éudpa = nuépa, 220 é€aOdol, 31 

éulo, 235 éopuév, 182 

éuua, 363 éorepos, 327 
Eupade, 346, 400 Exooua, 364, 365 
éupl, 236, 363 éorddarat, 349 
Euwecpos, 370 éxredda, 364 
&usopos, 102 éorl, 322 
éugalvew, 360 €arixov, 190 
/éveyx, 113 n. éorpdgny, 187 
évOaira, 359 Exrpogpa, 186, 187 
éviry, 367 orw, 251 

évimrw, 250 é(a)vs, 322 
évicow, 367 Egxov, 122, 291 
Evvums, 143, 144, 327, 363 é€réOnv, 359 

-evr, 146 éreds, 141, 321 
évrés, 282 érpagov, 187, 209 n. 
éfaldyns, 401 érracav, 363 
foxa, 190, 399 €rvdnv, 378 

Eouxe, 399 érurrov, 352 
éopt}, 329 ev, 141 

€ods, 235 eUrrvo(F)a, 302 n. 
érawlw, 235 eUpea, 226 

émrdta, 233 evpos, 142 

&recov, 178, 251 évs, 141 

Ererov, 178 evoéBe(o)ia, 320 
éxfBoros, 219 evre, 821 - 
érne-ravo-, 48 evw, 141 

éernrvo-, 343 - evwvupos, 255, 303 n. 
érl, 105, 106, 403 Epayov, 113 n. 
érlBadpov, 401 Epepov, 1, 1n., 2, 5 
émiBodos, 219 épifw, 106 | 
€ripeAounévns, 235 Epvyov, 193 
éwlovpos, 150 | "Eqdupa, 253 
exloxotros, 105 Epu(r), 352 
érAdyny, 185 Exec—valxt, 228 
Eroua, 291, 384 Exenev, 214 
£ropov, 103 éxeuévat, ib. 
Eroy, 166 éxbés, 405 

éwrd, 213, 264 Ex:dva, 124 


Epyov, 82 n. Exis, 124, 210 
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Exouev, 214 fvyov, 41, 137, 398, 394, 398 
€xoo1, 230 Suny, 394 

Exw, 186, 214 fwpuds, 138, 894 

eee 268, 362 

cy, 2 


~€ iverb), 214, 821 H 


Ews (till), 139, 139 n., 233 tryéopar, 211 


éws (dawn), 142, 320, 404 #5n, 395 
Hoiwy, 321 
novs, 216 
F hérXtos, 142 
z 7Kkw, 178 
Vea "346 n Atos, 404 
V/Fah, 328 — #Nv)Ooner, 802 n, 
Fderv, 142 7AvGov, 198, 408 
Feixart, 815 fuBporov, 404, 412 
Felrnv, 325 fuels, “fon, 393 
V(F)eA, 213 ud os, 290 
VF em, tb. iuepos, 304 
VFer, 14, 250 n., 213 ‘ (036, 320 
Féros, 38 4 ee n. 
~/Fep, 149 anos, 894 
Fes, 148, 822 plane, 367 
Fé(a)ap 333. qwap, 221, 321, 884 
asks A 3 aan 
Pex, joowyv, 366 
Macy, ‘395 388 fora, 322, 393 
Fleart, 212 fin idl e(o)no6a, 189 


(F)otKos, 146, 191 
/Fop, 118, 113 n., 134, 149, 253 
Fére, 79 


Hws, 12 142 n, 


/Fpay, 188 =] 

Fenris, 346 

Fuxia, 226 /@a, 101, 126 
~Oa (personal), 119 
VbaF, 12 

Z, “Bar, 51 

6ddacoa, 365 

fa-, 393 OduBos, 101, 126, 168, 348 


idBeos, id. /6ar, 101, 163 


ZdxuvOos, tb. Oaca, 126 

fapevys, ib. Gade, ib, 

dw, 391 V6, 34, 44, 106, 125 
-fe, 396 Géa, 126 

fed, 394 Geapés, 216 

feia, ib. Ged(o) wr, 332 

a/ ces, id. VOeF, 127n. 


Genwédos, 385 


Zevs, 367, 393 
OeBijos, 228, 229 


ZLédupos, 253 


féw, 394 Getvar, 125 

nuda, ib. Getos, 34 

Snréw, ib, eds, 83, 34, 34n. 
fota, 224 beds (monosyll.), 232 


fopxas, 399 


Geplddev, 369 n. a 
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Oepuds, 18, 337, 362 
Bépos, 158, 159 
/6es, 34 
Oeccalaro, 126 
béooavro, 34 

béw, 127 n. 

V/ On, 124 

Onr7, 125 

OArus, ib. 

Ojp, 221, 358 
O@noalaro, 126 
OjoarTe, 125 
O7oOat, id. 

-6, 378 

Obp, 825 

Ads, 252 

Ovaicxw, 227, 237 
Oé0s, 127 n. 
Oovydreip, 229, 248 
-Opov, 401 * 
Opdoxw, 175 

V6, 127, 127 n. 
Ovew, 127 
OvedXa, 127, 127 n. 
Oupopaicray, 226 
Oupuos, 127, 195, 337 
Ovos, 127 

Ovpa, 337 

OvWw, 378 

Oiwv, 127 


/t, 108 n., 190 
lalyw, 399 
ldr\rXw, 252 
tauBos, 367 
ldarrw, ib. 
lapés, 210, 404 
“Idpwv, 212 
lavw, 252 
laxetv, tb. 


-.6- (nom. base), 397 


lietv, 118, 325 
Wros, 395 

l3tw, 49, 320 
YSuev, 209, 369 
lSp¥w, 251 
iepaddw, 395 
lepela, 302 n. 
lepds, 210, 403 
ttw, 251 

Ynut, 252, 379 
J/ix, 190, 399 
tceXos, 399 
lxeryjs, 146 
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txxos, 880, 404 
-ixo-, 265 

ixrls, 407 

Yuev, 181, 182, 190 
iuépa = hepa, 220 
Tut, 228 

-cov, 140 

Yopxes, 399 

los, 145 

lrvds, 251 

lrros, 384 

trmoao, 321 


trmos, 146, 160, 211, 251, 324, 380, 


404 
trmov, 321 
trius =trmous, 226 
irr, 235, 236, 321 
ipdva = elpnvn, 228 
Toov, 229 
toh, 250 
lopev, 369 
Ttoos, 396 n. 
cos, ib. 


Yornu, 2, 186, 269, 379 


tarla, 252 

-.o70-, 294 

torwp, 327 

trrw, 253, 363, 366. 
tyros, 255 

lwxy, 399 

lav, 253, 329, 403 
tw, 253 


K 


xaydév, 233 
xa-l-w, 49, 163, 320 
xaxio-rTo-, 51 
kaxlwy, 140 
xaxxaBy, 166 
kadwoéw, 253 
Ka\os, 396 n. 
KadNunrTw, 284, 317 
Kavacrpov, 281 
kdireros, 346 
Kamndos, 195 
xamves, 348 
xampos, 349 
xdpa, 96 
xaps-la, 97, 211 
kdpnpe, 220 
kapkxapov, 167 
xdpova, 248 
kdpovt, 248 
xapracos, 317 
kapxat, 97 
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kdpxwos, ib. xod, 98 

kaoovw, 141 Kougicnvos, 248 
karémrraxoy, 185 xéyxn, 120 

karv, 29n., 255 Vkpay, 105 
karwudiios, 396 Kpadia, 349 
kaTwuador, id. Kpa(w=Kpay yw, 49, 185 
xkavaw, 163 xpécowv, 364 
ketuar, 95, 190, 251 n., 381 xplvvw, 363 
xéxev0a, 163, cf. 187 xplyw, 193 
xéxAouat, 178 KpUrrw, 343 
kéxpaya, 185 </ kpud, 2. 
Kéxpat, 172 kpopa, ib. 
Kexpugpados, 172 «/xra, 216 
xéXevos, 193 xrelyw, 371 
Ké\X\w, 407 xrévyw = xrevyw, 201, 363 
xeveos, 321 xrjpua, 216 

xevvos, 363 xruréw, 321 
xevos, 321 a/xu, 224 

a/xep, 251 xuBepydw, 315 
xépaos, 97 ; Kvxdos, 253 

képas, 97, 212 xurlvdw, 2b. 
Képara-aa, a, 236 KUpn, 95 
xépa(r)os, 350 kuvopacor Gy, 226 
KevOw, 194 kuvoupla, 346 
Kkéxpnua, 216 xup-é-w, 49, 321 
ky =kal, 228 Kvpw, 321 

Khywr, 233 ‘Kuros, 195, 346, 347 
a/xt, 190, 251 n. xtwy, 348 

xtOwy, 4n. kwopdew, 281 
kixwvos, 172 wun, 95 
ximévas = kal, 228 Kwpomddets, 2b. 
xwvéw, 96 Kaos, 2b. 

klvupat, id. kas, 47 0. 

klov, tb. 

klpynust, 251 A 
J/ xray, 163 

kvAayyw, tb. V/raB, 172 

kAata, 322 /\a0, 162, 185 
k\éFos, 314, 326 AalrAay, 172 

Kec Opov, 401 Adiov, 152 

kAtrus, 193 Aaiov, 2. 

kd, 378 Aaeds, 192 

xvégas, 369 J/dax, 185 

xoGev, 381 AdKety, 2b. 
KotkvAAw, 172 Aadayety, 171 
KotAos, 224 Aadrewy, 152 
Koudw, 190 AapBdvew, 343 
xotos, 11, 98, 381 VAaur, 407 
koirn, 95, 190 AavOdvw, 162, 185 
xdpdak, 97 © dads, 4 n. 

_ kopga, 29 n. Adoxw, 180, 185 
kopv0, 48 Adgupa, 343 
kdpus, tb. Adw, 151 
xopvoow, 48, 364 Agawa, 212 
KooxuAuaria, 167 V/\éy, 201, 369 


xoré, 47 2. Ayer, 307. 4 
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Aéye(u)ew, 223, 224 madaxds, 211, 408 
Aéynv, 228, 236 ° | pdreupoy, 328 
Aéyts, 228 pandaxds, 408 
Aéyouer, 354 pddXov, 328 
Adyoues, ib. pdyris, 135 
| Adyouow, 2b. J/pap, 171 
Aéyw, 4 Happalow, 161, 171 
Aéywy, 353 Ldprrw, 328 
Aela, 152 udprup, 254 
Aeyxw, 339 paxalras, 227 
Aetyus, 163, 190 Vv pax(e), 408 
Aexrés, 201, 369 Vue, 173 
AéAGOa, 185 péya, 119, 210, 343 
AdAdxa, ib. peyahoubéevers [nom. sing. ], 229 
AéAexra, 201 wédew, 185 
AeAtupévos, 151 pEedtuvos, 135 
AéAotwa, 177, 187 LEefwv, 368 
Aevxcos, 194, 230 pwédu, 127 
Aevxiwros, 404 Me@vdpiov, 381 
Aeuxorémdus, 229 pecdtaw, 346 
Aeuxos, 114, 147, 194, 231 V/ mer, 408 
Aevooew, 1138, 114 HéXawa, 320 
AexOnvas, 369 BHéNGouat, 328, 329 
Aews, 4 n. BAAw, 408 
Ants, 152 LéAw, 188 
Ajua, 151 BeéuBropat, 178 
Mav, vb. ; éuBrwxa, 412 
NAdtw, 394 péunra, 188 
AcAalouat, 151 Bépova, 135 
J/Auw, 177, 187 Beupoun, 228 n. 
Alrropat, 151 /pev, 178 
Nocona, 49, 364, 365, 366 pévew, 134, 178, 210 
Abyo-(a)t-0, 223 -pevo-, 281 
Adyw [gen.], 230 pévos, 135 
AviBH, 163 Mévrwp, ib. 
Aovwos, 190 /uep, 135, 171, 396 
Aovew, 195, 211, 349 pBépyuva, 135, 345 
Vu, 55 KMeppnplyev, 171, 172 
AVM pov, 195, 401 pépos, 136 
a/dux, 113, 114, 147 -pes, 2 
AuKos, 385 peonp-B-pla, 411 
Avpa, 19 Megorrorapia, 381 
Avolpaxos, 151 Mecodriot, 2b. 
Auxvos, 401 , péooos (weGyos) 319, 364 
Avw, 55, 151 pérpov, 216 
Lov, 328 
pejve(d)os, 397 
M pnvis, 135 
Lnpiw, 328 
pabety, 185 Mi\daros, 363 
patpaxrnplov, 172 bipéopar, 173 
pawdkrys, 1b °C pueynoKoua, 179 
patdw, 2b. pelpvw, 178, 289, 302 n. 
palvopa, 2. ‘ ployw, 314 
palouat, ab. . Hoylopes, 235 


Aawwpys, 220 -» \ wotea- (uop-ya), 320 
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Moica, 223, 237 6Fcs, 144, 211 

/ HOA, 412 Sfew, 211 

podrls, 328 5fw= 68-yw, 49, 367 

pboxos, 1b. b0ev, 139 

pov, 47 n. SO, 2b. 

fovvos, 326 ola, 113, 209 n. 

Movpiva, 248 , | Sta, 224 

Hovca, 135, 228, 230 ofxo, 350 

Vupo, 134. olxogu, ib 

Bigw avyye), 813 olnos, 190 

MAN, 253 ols, 224 

BGoa, 228 olaGa, 119, 121 
6. Ké\\w, 407 
Exxos, 367 

N 8xvos, 379 


dcr, 209, 211 


vavdoxos, 32 n. 6. Neyos, 407 


vais, 194 


vavol-Boos, 82 n. Bn, 964 

A 9 
vate, oop . “Odupros, 407 
y (F)os, Guapreiy, 404 
veryerys, 303 n. 6uBpos 343 
véxus, 100 Oupa 363 
yeo-rari, 99 duvd cOnv, 211 
vérodes, 316 dudfivé, 138 

, 3 
vevw, 194 budaros, 278 
végos, 129 budy, 401 
Nixoorpdra, 228 by 211 
vida, 345 évia, 211 - 
cae ean 
vit, 251 n., 258 ten oi 08 
vuds, 133, 845 ; bvus, 253 ° 
wd, 47 n. éradés, 396 
vovupos, 255 érdiw, ib. 

érdwy, ib. 


o- “tm -eUu, 251 


a érés, 211, 334 
érra, 363 
oe iB 8rrora, 364 
v/eu, ob. Brrouat, 384 
gvavor, 254 drum, 172 
» ddv, 253 ii is 
op 
épav, 118, 184, 150 
Oo dpyddes, 292 
épydw, ib. 
6, 47 n. 6-péyw, 408 
by Boos, 316 dpelxadkos, 245 
ey )vona, 407 dpect-rpodos, 32 n, 
‘Otverets, 818 Som, 338 x 
vooeus PP n. 
637}, 869, 369 n. Svs, 111 
6. dovs, 407 ; Epvro, 369 
b5wda, 318 Epvupar, 211 


655%}, 172, 189 épos, 150, 404 
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| Sployyued, 408 
bpos, t ib. 
dpowy, 233 


| Sprerov, 211 


dpuy}, 343 
d-puypos, 407 
épvccw, 343 
n/opux, ib. 
Spwpa, 148 
8s (sva), 323 
és, 47n., 139 
oon, 369 
8cca, 367 
bace, 211, 367 
Sccoua, 363 
éoréov, 211 
-oT, 146 
brXos, 407 
Err, 321 
8rris, 364 

ov, 139 
ovdpalyw, 248 
obdwp, 403 
ovdap, 338 
ouués, 403 
ovpos, 150, 404 


| ovrdw, 145 


ovTos, 47 n. 

ovToo-l, ib. 

ovrws, 854 

ouyBias, 248 
opOaruos 108 n. 
ByXos, 122 

8x05, 122, 186, 187 n. 
-ow, 214, 321, 


II 


Jay, 156, 314 
way-cos, 320 
/7ad, 163 

wados, 168, 186 n. 
mavwaAn, 104, 167 
wats, 224 

qaliw, 195 

mwanedp, 325 
maAda, 104 
wadd\w, 104, 346 
waupalyew, 171 
Taviryupts, 

waca, 366 


xacoados, 278, 156, sit 


warépa, 352 
warep-ds, 212 
war(e)pos, 291, 298 
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wdxyn, 402 
waxus, 387, 402 
mwefvos, 393, 396 
weidw, 190 
wetpa, 103 
we-l-p-w, 49 
mevalBporos, 190 
weicua, 369 
welcopat, 236 
wédeGos, 346 
wédw, 385 


wéure, 14, 15, 381, 384 
wévOos, 163, 164, 186 n. 


wévre, 14, 15, 251 
wéryya, 185. 


wéroda, 163, cf. 187, 190, 269 


wérov0a, 168 
awérop0a, 180 


wéntw, 14 


wérwy, 384 
wep =pep, 359 
wepaw, 102, 103 
wépbw, 186 
weplppuros, 363 
mwépynut, 102 
wéppoxos,, 363 
wécow, 367 
a/mwer, 178, 251 
wérrapes, 391 
wevOoua, 183 
wéd(e)vw, 43, 289 
wépevya, 188, 193 
wéguxa, 359 
mwepuxw, 178 


wiyyvus, 156, 185, 314 


andaw, 219 


Jd, 161, 162, 190 
awiGaves, 161, 190 
wOaverns, 161 
wiGavow, ib. 

wlOos, 106 

alurdrnu, 103 
amivuros, 408 
wimpaoxw, 102 
nixrw, 178, 251, 289 
rirés, 378 


aloupes, 15, 201, 252, 391 


nirvw, 251 

wraxous, 367 

wrak, 349, 367 
wraretagues, 27, 217 
wraros, 349 
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rr7H00s, 108 
wAnovos, 370 
rrnoow, 367 
wruvew, 349 
avetua, 193 
mvevw, 326 

avéw, 193 

avon, ib. 

Vrvu, 171, 193, 408 
mwoéas, 7, 213 
modes, tb. 

rodouv, 350 
moods, 7, 213 
wroéw= mow, 821 
wodev, 381 
wownrys, 111 
wrouny, 353 
wotos, 11, 381, 392 
mrourvuw, 171 
ropvocw, 172 
movepnapxlw, 253 
moAevw, 384 
wots, 103, 370 
wonAcs, 364 
moAu(o)s, ib. 
moruxpoos, 20 
mop, 325 

mopOuds, 103 
mroppés, 359 
wopvoy, 29n. 
mopos, 103 
mwoppuptos, 252 
wocool=mob-ot, 201, 363 
Tloriday, 228 
mous, 236 

o/ wpax, 367 
awpaKos, tb. 
mpax-Teo-, 48 
wpatiouev, 321 
apatovvre, ib. 
mpata, ib 

T pacer, 365, 367 
aparos, 216 
aparrw, 365, 389 
wpéroca, 237 
apnvns, 132 
playa, 102, 409 n. 
wpos, 352 
mpoonvns, 182 
apo-Tepo-, 48 
mpuyn, 204 
mpuTavs, id. 
apw-To-, 51 


a/rrax, 188, 366 


wrodenos, 371 
awro\lwopBos, 186 
wroris, 371 
/rrvx, 401 
wTUX7, tb. 

arwt, 188 
wracow, id. 
a/rv6, 183 
mvrak, 359 
wu-paro-, 48, 51, 254 
mupyos, 103 
Tlvppos, 19 
mutitw, 348 
rwréopat, 385 
rapa, 215 


/ pax, 188 
pdxos, 346 
paxla, 402 
péfw= pey-yw 
petua, 193 
péw, 2. 

piyyas, 220 
piryvums, 168, 185, 188, 346 
Pyyovdos, 230 
pntivos, 394 
puxros, 163 
pytw, 1b. 

plfa, 346, 393 
poy, 193 

~/pu, 193, 345 
pryxos, 401 


2. 
cappépas, 205 
odos, 322, 323 
Zargw, 358 
cadés, 212, 322, 401 
a/ceB, 369 
cetpa, 150 
ceAnvn, 322 
ceuves, 369 
J/oer, 384 
Voex, 122, 291 
cevw, 193 
-céw (Fut. verb), 321 
onkds, 385 
cbévw, 401 
giados, 255 
olyn, 322 
ovdaptos, 252 


aTicow=mraK-yw, 49, 185,188, 366 | Lixedos, 278 


rricow, 364 


P. E. 


ods, 252 


VW 
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Zlevdos, 253 

-olw (Fut. verb.), 321 
oxdfw, 322 

oxaés, 192 

Voxawr, 317 

oxdrrw, 346 

exddos, 253, 401 
oxeddyvusse, 162 


"| Voxer, 4n., 113 


oxevos, 194 

ZKkywluy, 251 
oxqrrpov, 216, 251, 3:7 
oxnrrw, 251 

oxhruy, ib. 

oxla, 107, 192 
oxl§-va-parc, 49, 162 
oxlurous, 251 
oxwiddapos, 193 
oxlruv, 216, 251 
oxddoy, 42 

cxorety, 113 

oxomwds, 114 

oxvros, 195, 346, 347 
oxugos, 253 

omupra, 347 

(c)vves, 324 
covyypagus, 248 
couv=our, 20. 

copes, 401 
copuwrepos, 303 n. 
oralpw, 104, 119, 346 
ondaus, 348 

omdprov, 253 
oréXeGos, 346 
orevdw, 187 n. 193 
omrdyyos, 104 
orovdy, 187 n., 193 
a/orvs, 187 

orupls, 253 

V/(c)pu, 324 

orddios, 395 

oraros, 322 

craidpos, 100 

oréyos, 346 

oréyw, 347 

orelBw, 101 

orelxw, 183, 187 n., 190 
oré\exos, 100 
oré\w =oTed-yo, 49, 100 
oréududoy, 101 
orévw, 347 

orepeos, 321 

oreduat, 101 

OT Hp, 100 
oriBapes, 10f 
oriBds, 1b 
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arlBos, 101 

oriiw (orvy-yw) 313, 368 

ortABw, 317 

ort\r-v0$, id. 

a/ortx, 183, 187 n., 190 

orixes, 190 

oT o.Bi, 101 

gTotxXos, 188, 184, 187 n., 190 

oroua, 189 

/orop, 347 

orop-év-vy-4u, 49, 322 

Jorpagd, 163 

orpopBos, 2b. 

oTpopn, 186 

orupa, 254 

oTupudos, 189 

ov, 370 

Vov, 193 

cvyxadéw, 370 

ovdrAéyw, 363 

ovv, 253, 346 

suvn, 370 

ouppew, 363 

opaipa, 104, 119 

opadru, 104, 120, 347 
opacow, 365. 

ope, 370 

opevddvn, 104, 347 

olin, vb. 

oplar, 395 

oppayida, 397 

oppayu, wb. 

odupls, 401 
opupoy, 104 

ow, 370 

oxedlny, 396 

oxédcos, 395 

oxeddrv, 396 

oxérs, 401 

oxita, 401 

oxiiw, 193, 313 

-ow (Fut. verb. ), 331 

owOnri, 378 

odua(r), 352 

ows, 372 


a/ra, 99 

/ran, 44 

Tadats, 227, 237 

vray, 99 

Tavaos, tb. ' 
ravnAreyns, 303 n. 
Tdvrados, 167 

rdrns, 316 

Tdprapos, 167 
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raous, 99, 324 

Tavpos, 322, 346 

Jradg, 101 

tdgos, 4n., 101, 230 

tdguwv, 101 

re, 381 

téyyw, 14, 387 

téyos, 346 

TtéOnwa, 4n., 101, 126 

Tepada=Tiuy, 228 

re-l-y-w, 49, 99, 820 

relpw, 42 

relxyet, 226 

rexecv, 102 

rexralyoua, 212 

réxrwv, 102 

a/rev, 99 

Tévwy, id. 

Teovs, 235 

-rep, 129 

Tépas, 352 

Tépewa, 320 

tépny, 42 

réccapes, 
390, 391 

réravos, 99, 172 

rérapes, 891 

a/rér(F)apes, 98, 201 

rerpardAa, 170 

réropes, 98, 201, 212 

térpopa, 187, 209 n. 

rérrapes, 365 

rérrié, 166 

rérupa, 215, 269 

rerugor-, 146, 352 

Térug(c)be, 349 

retuguia, 320 

retxw, 344, 401 

réppa, 401 


Tels, 352, 858 
rlGeca, 324 


rlOnut, 2, 18, 34, 178,:177, 188, 252, 
378 


7 
riOfvn, 125, 172 
rlOnor, 824 
rTt0bs, 172 
Tidrew, ib. 
Tipayo(u), 48 
Tiysdw, ib 
Trip=rls, 825 
rls, 14, 381, 391, 892 


15, 98, 201, 212, 364, 


TiTpalow, 42 
tlw, 391 
a/tha, 44 

-To, 47 n. 
Tdtov, 102 
Tévos, 99 
-Top, 129 
Tépvos, 42 
Tov= ov, 248 
Touv, tb. 
Touxa, ib. 
Tpavhs, 42 
Tpawefa, 367 
V/rpad, 209 n., 218 
Tpagdw, 210, 212 
Tpdxw, 212 
Trpéuw, 42 
Tpéww, 42, 884 
a/rpep, 209 n., 218 
tpépw, 187, 209 n., 401 
J/rpex, 113 n. 
Tpéw, 42 

Tpnpés, tb. 
Tphpwv, tb. 
V7 pB, 55 
rplBw, 42, 55 
rptdovros, 170 
Tpiopéytoros, ib, 
-rpov, 401 
Tpomatov, 184 
Tpow’, 184 
Tpumavov, 42 
rpurdw, 43 
TpUXY, ib. 

Tpbw, 42 

Tu, 370 

rutde, 254 
TUKos, 102, 344 
TUSTY 324 
TUm-T-W, 50 
Tis=Tots, 229 
rupbels, 236 
Tupu, 378 
Tuxeiv, 102 
Tip, 216, 255 


VBpliw, 394 
UBpis, 317 
vyijs, 194 
VSwp, 324, 403 
tyvia, 219 

vt, id. 


ile 


thd 


| 
f 


1 Pires I, 


| 
bid? 


7 4 Latha! Mid 


jrondos, 236 
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vids, 188, 281, 282, 820 pOtalpBporos, 198 
sUKo-, Hidlas, 228 
Ady, 19 gpudiryfs, 106 
twarbs, 254 gudlrior, 0. 
tueis, 821 dadonpertfs, 846 
Sunes, i. p0o8, 198 
Suowos, 254 . girvs, 255 
perdu, 255, 879 
brephpaves, 808 n. gowlios, 262, 820 
pt, ib. $098, 
brepplados, 255 oust, 287 
trepguts, ib. vf, 843 
548, 860 ont, 318, 314 
Twvos, 348, par, 1 
tevin =tevber, 286 doayuss, 103 
td, 824, 408 GpddBu, 368 
dxégarris, 43 n., 112 dpdtw, 398 
trdpavers, 48.0. $pdgow, 318, 814, 349 
Soulrn, 41, 321 dparip, 129 
bo-raro-, 48, 51 doriv, 182 
Vorepos, 403 . dplacw=dpix-yu, 49 
gporrls, 132 
Gpotbos, 401 
* eo ~ 
eer ns oo Biri fy ‘355, 379 
Veuy, 183, 184, 198 
ver ‘on 112, 820 n. pvydid)s, 397 
gaurd, 278 giror, 195 
ga-l-v-u, 43, 49, 186 dipdyy, 3 
gaat, 227 piers, 195 
gddawa, 116 , 
payer, 182 Gibs, 128 
Gaul, 43, 48, 182, 820 n. 
Voay, V71 x. 
4g alpey, 128 ° 
par, 43 xalpew, 
dos, 48, 820 n. xarkéos, 226, 321 
ddos, 216 xena-, 
foxes, 175 xauste, x. 
voor, 43 xaudber, i. 
Voe, 118 2. xduat, 
dep-ere, 49 xaudder, 122 
pépe(7)t, 850 xapd, 29: 
pépioros, $20 2. xapt-( Ferr-, 62, 146 
gép-o-ner, 49, 262 aplea 
Gep-ovra, 212 xdpcres, 128 2, 
xdris, 887 
gebyu, 156, 188, 198 xe 198, 159 
t xedirn, 
Ghun, 48, 216 Xedavn, $b. 
gut, 351 xebow, 198 
$4p, 358, 363 xe 198, hg 387 
Apion, 362 198 
grat, 370 Zoauados, 
6b, 198 x25, 251, 3b, 859, 871, <1 
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xG¢6s, 251 
X9uv, 371 wBea, 827 
xray, 4 n, @0-é-w, 49 
xlwv, 339 wru-, 94, 211, 215 
XAdy, 123, 837 Dragos, 236 
XAwpbs, 128 dé, 209 
xop-5%, 337 Suour,850 
a/xpa, 216 Spuos, 209 - 
Xphua, id. whe, 236 
xplew, 837 wrovpyver, 248 
xpveds, 123 Grodos, 236 
a/xu, 193 Spa, 1138, 184, 150 
wpa, 138 

¥. dpiw, 195 

yOupés, 255 is, 189 


yibos, ib. ds, 47 n., 139, 821, 828 


Ill. LATIN INDEX. 


A. 

-& (fem. nom.), 809 
ab, 4 n., 105 
abdere, 34 n., 44, 125, 125 n. 
abei, 241 

abietis, 287 
abnuont, 262 
abolere, 149 

abs, 294 

abstineo, 418 
accuso (eausa), 245 
acer, 185 
Acheruntem, 262 
Acherun(ti)s, 278 
Acherunsius, 377 
acies, 94, 185, 211 
Aciles, 19 

actus, 118, 874 
acu-o, 48, 94, 212 
acu-s, ib. 

ad, 4 n. 

adbitere, 819 
ad-fatim, 337 
adflictat, 806 n. 
adicio, 287 
ad-ol-exeo, 149 
adsecla, 188 
aduena(), 830 
adultus, 278 
aecum, ‘286 

aedes, ‘34 n., 192, 192 n., 338 
aeger, 192 

aeg(e)ri, 293 
aegrotus, 192 
aemulus, sd. 
aequiparare, 268 
aequom, 286 
aerumna, 278 

aes, 238 n. 
Aesculapius, 259, 420 
aestas, 158, 192 
aestus, 192 
aeuom, 198, 826 


a/ag, 118, 267, 268, 288 
ag(e)ri, 293 
ager(os), 300, 310 
agnitus, 268 

ago, 185, 188, 271 
aides, aidilis, "938 
Aimilius, 289 

aio, 830 

aiquom, 238 

Vak, 185 

alacris, 265 
Albinius, 888 
Albius, id. 
Alcumena, 259, 410 
Alexander, 304 
Alfidius, 397 
Alfius, id. 

alicubi, 47 n., 849 
ali(c)unde, 849 
ali-enus, 287 

-alis, 879 

al(i)tus, 294 

altare, 216 
alt(o)rix, 292 

altus, 874 
alum(i)nus, 294 
alumnus, 210, 262, 278 
amabare, 4 n., 333 
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amo, 349 auis, 209 

amor, 332 au(i)spex, 297 
angor, 124, 339 aula, 244 

anguis, 124, 210, 340 aurea, 235 
angustus, 77, 124, 131 Aurelius, 142 
anhelo, 268, 301 aureolus, 284 
Anienis, 288 aurichalcum, 245 
animae, 302 Aurora, 142, 142 n., 194 
animai, ib. ° ausculor, 245 
animal(e), 302 auscultare, ib. 
animal(i), 311 au(si)sim, 295 
animus, 132 ; Auster, 142 

-antio, 377 

Antioco, 360 

anxius, 124 

aper, 349 B. 
aplustre, 262 

apud, 316 Bacanal, 360 
aput, ib. badisso, 19, 333 
aqua, 382 balatro, 410 
aquai, 243 balaena, 116 
Aquil(l)ius, 277 balineum, 258 

ara =asa, 216, 332 balo, 116 

aranea, 351 -bam, 118 

arare, 30, 147 barba, 338 

arat, 307 Barbati (gen. sing.), 243, 239 
arbiter, 319 bellum, 349, 392. 
arbor, 332 belua, 277 

arboris, 1b, bene, 284, 308 
arbos, 259 bene-uolus, 266 
arbuscula, 262 beni-uolus, 76. 
arbustum, 262, 284 -ber, 279 

arceo, 408 -bero-, 293 
arcesso, 319 bibere( =uiuere), 335 
arcitenens, 265 bibo, 179 
arfuerunt, 318 biduom, 112 
arfuisse, ib. biennium, 267 
-aris, 379 bi(ge)nae, 297 
armi-ger, 265 bis, 349, 392 
Arpinas, 310 blatero, 410 

artus, 374 -bo, -bis (fut.), 25, 50 
aruorsum, 318 Boblicola, 179 
ascendo, 267 bonos, 330 

asinus, 211 bonus, 392 
aspergo, 267 bos, 109, 209 
aspernor, 104 bre(gh)uis, 340, 351 
aspero-, 258 breuis, 117, 387 
astitit, 307 br(e)u(i)ma, 294 
auceps, 267 breuitat-, 216 
audac(i)ter, 294 Bruges, 19 

audio, 144 Brundusium, 878 
audi(ui)t, 298 bubile, 328, 336 
nud-i(ya)-o, 48 bubus, 276 
augeat, 307 bucina, 116 
augeo, 194 bucca, id. 


au(i)deo, 294 bulbus, 278 
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Burrus, 19, 247 
-bus, 25, 308 


c. 


cadamitas, 318 
Caeciline, 284 
caecus, 192 
caedo, ib. 
caelum, 347 
Cains, 315 
(alam, 188 
calamitas, 318 
cal(ijdns, 293 
caligo, 188, 268 
calim, 284 
calx(-ie-), 293, 299 
Campans, 310 
vean, 267 


canis,-348 
canistrum, 281 
Conusinm, 378 
vVeap, 267, 279 
cap(e)ri, 208 
cap-i-o, 49 

165 


carmen, 832 
carniuorus, 171 
carnufex, 276 


Carpasus, 317 


Casmense, 882, 851 
ca(s)nus, 851 
cassus, 378 
cast-i-monia, 265 
castreis=castro-is, 242 
castram, 8, 107 
catapulta, 258 
canea, 195 
caneo, 185 
ani, i. 
caulae, 195 
canos, 195, 847 
caupo, 195 
| cansi-dious, 265, 
caussa, 20, 331 

idi, "269 


cock 
Cecilins, 289 
celare, 188 
celer-is, 265 
colerrimus, 872 
celsus, 874 
ce(n)sor, 850 


cernos, 97, 260, 334 
00(8)na, 351, 372, 
Cethegi, 26 
chorda, 1! 

cico, 96 

cilium, 

sinoindu, 165, 172 
cineris, 279 


(o)lamentum, 27; 
olamor, 259, oo 299, 348 
olarns, 292, 299 

Claudius, 244 

claustrum, 378 

clinos, 198 

Clodius, 244 

aludo, 245 

Clusins, 245 


cochlear(i), 311 

coous, 11, 384 

coerator, 242 

cognitus, 268, 301 
296 


columba, 278, 385 
columna, 210, 262, 278 
comissor, 21 

con, 268 

condemno, 267 
condero, 84 n., 44, 125 
condicio, 867, 376° 
condo, 388 

eonficere, 269 
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confinia, 346 
coniux, 138 
consilium, (sul), 384 
eo(n)sol, 276, 350 
consul, 331 
contactum, 2°9 
conticiseam, 282 
contingo, 267 
contio, 52, 297, 378 
contionabundo-, 52 
contubernium, 267 
conubium, 330 
conuicium, 376 
copa, 195 

copia, 401 
coquina, 11, 885 
coquo, 14, $84 
cord-, 97, 211, 849 
Corintus, 360 
‘Cornelio(s) 355 
corniger, 265 
cornu, 97 

corolla, 293 
corporis, 259, 279 
corporus (gen.), 259 
corpn(s)lentns, 861 
cosentiont, 262 
cosol, 331 
edturnix, 396 
co-uen-ti-on-, 52 
crapula, 258 
crastini (loc.), 242 
cras-tino-, 48 
creare, 332 

eredé (base), 265 
orod-i-bilis, 265 
credon(e), 298 
cropa (base), 291 
oe g 193 

crista, 

euba ‘oate), 265, 291 
oub(a)ui, 291 
(ojubi, 47 n., 349 
oub-i-culum, 265 
cubitum, 292 
oubui, 292 
ouculus, 164 
cucumis, 165 
oncurri, 269 
culmen, 278 
-oulo-, 386 

oulter, 348 

cultus, 278, 874 
cum 286, 383 
(c)unde, 349 
ounetor, 379 


ounetus, 296, 330 
oupio, 195 
oupressus, 292 
ourabis, 241 
curoulio, 315 
our-r-0, 49 
cursor, 374 
cursus, $b. 

(o)atd, 849 

cutis, 47 


yada, 112, 270 
dacrama =lacrum: 


deb(e)ui, 29% 

decem, 208, 218, 264 
declino, 198 
do(e)nus, 351 

dede (dedit), 356 
dedere, ib. 
dederimus, 802 


dederunt, 279, 802 
dedet, 24 

dedi, 0, 310 
dedimus, 301 


dedo, 888 
dedro(nt), 263, 356 
dedrot, 263, 299, 801 
defrudo (fraud.), 245 
de(hiybeo, 801 
deicerent, 240 

deioo, 191, 240 
deiero, 268 

deinos, 191, 240 
delinire, 268 

-dem, 880 n, 895 
Demipho, 266 
den(t)s, 407 

deripio, 267 


de(ujos, 333, 
deus, 88, 84, 84 n., 113 
dexters, 277, 305 

=, 298, Be 


(@)ianna, 849 
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anus, 349 
A 


die, 19. 
dice), 300, a, 376 
dicebam, $13 
dicio, 375 
dico, 191 
dicundo, 262 
didici, 270 
diduco, 351 
die (gen.), 833 
dies, 112 
die(s)i, 833 
Diespiter, 267 
difficilis, 269, 284, 285 
Diis, Dis, 287 
(Djionis, 349 
discip(aine, 292, 299 
discipulus, 3 
disco, 880 


do, od 40, 195 


doceam, 
docéo, 301 
doo(ejui, 298 
domi, 310 


um, 
domus, $3, 115, 211 
donum, 46, 112, 215 


duellatores, 392 
duellum, 849, 392 
duis, 392 

dum, 330 n., 395 
dumetum, 293 
duonoro(m), 259 
duonus, 892 
duplex, ib. 
dupundi, 262, 979 
durissumus, 872 
duriti}®*, 288 
dux, 48 


E. 
cous, 286, 383, 386 
ved, 409 
édi, 188 


édo, id. 
egenus, 210 


epistula, 258, 809 
equester, 873, 378 
austria, 265 
équites, 387 
equos, 146, 211, 251, 286, 383, 382 
eram, 12, 189 n., 332 
erciseundae, 262° 
ergo, 309 
-eris, 279 
-ero, 293, 330, 332 
ves, 140, 409 
es, (it), 280 
294 


est (ed.), 294, 978 
euntem, 212, 280 
ex, 204 

-ex (ic), 279 
exaestumo, 239 
exa(g)men, 351 
expando, 269 
expertus, 874 
exta, 188 
extempulo, 292 
exterus, 188 
extinx(is)em, 295 
extra, 138 


FF 


taba, 339 
fab(e)rioa, 299 
Fabins, 835 
‘viae, 395 n. 
fac(e}, 811 
facili, (cul), 284 
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facit, 307 

faedus (haedus), 337 
fagus, 110 

Falesii (Falerii), 378 
fallo, 104, 347 
falsus, 14, 373, 374 
fames, 337 
familiae, 355 
familias, 238 n., 355 
famul(os), 310 

far, 129 

farcio, 313, 314, 349 
far(c)tus, 351 

fari, 337 

fariolus, ib. 
farrago, 268 - 
fasena, 339 

~J/fat, 267 

fatidicus, 265 
fatigo, 337 

faxim, 295 

faxo, 295 n. 

/fe, 125 

fecerim, 295 

féci, 271 

fe(fa)ci, 295 n. 
f(ef)ac(i)so, 295 
fefelli, 270, 359 
feido, 55, 190 

fel, 337, 354 

felo, 125 


femina, 125, 210, 320 n. 


feneris, 279 
fenestra, 413 


fera, 221, 358 

ferax, 129 

ferbui, 328, 336, 379 
ferebam, 1 

ferendum, 262 
ferentem, 212, 262, 280 
Ferentia, 337 
Ferentinum, id. 
ferimus, 262, 276, 410 
fer(i)t, 294 

ferrem, 372 

fers, 294 

fertilis, 129 

ferunt, 262, 410 
feruor, 337 

a/fes, 34 

festus, 70, 

fetialis, 375 

a/fid, 55, 190 

fidéi, 301 


fides, 104, 191, 196, 347 
fido, 55, 190 
fidus, 191, 196 
figit, 307 

fileai, 283 
filiolus, 284 

filios (nom.), 259 
filius, 125 

filum, 372 

findo, 162 

finis, 26, 372 
firmus, 337 
fissus, 373, 374 
fixus, 373, 375 
flamen, 351 
flamma, 26, 372 
flecto, 50 

fle(u)o, 193 
flucti-uagus, 265 
fluere, 246 
flumen, 194 
Vfluv, 333 
fluant, id. 
fluuios, 198, 246 
fluxus, 375 

fodi, 189 

fod-i-o, 49, 189 
foedere, 242 - 
foedus, 190, 191, 196 
folus, 337 
fordeum, 360 
fordeus, 337 
fores, ib. 

forma, ib. 
Formiae, ib. 
formido, ib. 
formonsus, 331 
formus, 13, 337 
fors, 129 

fortis, 17 
fortuna, 129 
forum, 337 
fostis, ib. 
Fouius(=Fabius), 335 
fractum, 163, 201 
fractus, 12 
frag, 12, 267 
fragilis, 185 
fragor, 12 
frango, 163, 188, 346 
fratribus, 25 
fregi, 168, 188 
fremere, 343 
friare, 337 
fron(ti)s, 311 
friuolus, 287, 337 
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yin, 55, 125 
fuat, 807 

foot, 241 

ving, 184 

fugio, 156, 887 
fai, 118, 291, 337 


futare, 387 
futire, ib, . 


garrire, 40 
gau(i)deo, 294, 801 

ganisus, 

gener, 410 

generis genesis, 212, 259, 279 
gent, 109 

genu, 

genus, 44, 212, 259 

gero, 332 


grauis, 116, 388 
guberno, 815 


haba, 839 
hab(e)ui, 298 
hae-ce, 811 
haedus, 337 
Hannibal, 307 
hanser, 339 
harena, 839, 405 
hariolus, 837 
(h)aruspex, 405 


here(d)s, 877 

herei (loc,), 242, 889, 871 
hie(e), 47n., 242, 811, 376 
hiemps, 12, 183, 839, 412 
hilar-is, 265 

hisce (nom, pl), 811, 855 
ho(d)o(e), 47 n, 
hodiernus, 263 
Hoelas=Hylas, 248 
ho(ijornus, 296 

holera, 128, 887, 889 
holus, 839 

homo, 122, 145, 809 
hominis, 281, 301 
homullus, 278, 293 
homunculus, 262 
honestus, 280 

honos, 259 

hordens, 837 

Hortensius, 377 

hortus, 833 

hospes, 340 

hosticapas, 279, 881 
hostis, 837, 339 

humus, 123, 871 

hune, 262, 278 


vi, 191 
Viae, 287 


iac-i-o, 49 

iam, 47n. 
ianitrices, 188 | 
Janus pater, 269 
ico, 884 

ictus, 367 

-icus, 282 

id, 47 n, 

-ido-, 282 

iecur, 221, 884 
ieis, 288 

ignis, ib. 
ignobilis, 108 
infimo, 51 
inquam, 1 

iter, 191 

ille, 263 
illecebrae (lic), 284 
illic(e), 298 
illico, 268 
illius, 288, 801 
-illo-, 293 
illuuies, 287 
imago, 178, 268 
imbecillus, 267 
imitor, 178, 192 
immanis, 216 
impetus, 336 
impingo, 271 
inceideretis, 240 
incestus, 267 
incola, 885 
indigeo, 124 
indu, 282 
indu(i)tiae, 297, 875 
inf(e)ra, 298 
inferné, 808 
inficio, 886 
infringo, 267 
inimicus, ibd, 
in-iquos, 289 
iniustus, 880 
inquilinus, 284, 885 
inquiro, 289 
insece, 384 
inspicio, 284 
insulsus, 267 
in-sul-to, ¢d. 
Interamna, 888 
intus, 282 
-inus, 281 
ioubeatis, 246 
ioudex, 194, 246 
jouranto, 246 
ious, 194, 246 
Iphigenia, 229 
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ipse, 47n., 263 

ipsius, 288 

iracundus, 299 

ire, 191 

-isco(é), 281 

is ea id, 46, 47n., 189 
i(s)dem, 851 

iste (is(e)te), 47 n. 

ita, 47 n., 808 

-itat-, 282, 288 

-itia, 282 

-it-ion-, ib. 

-itudin-, ib. 

-Itus(a), id. 

-Itus(é), ib. 

iunctum, 168 

Iuppiter, 113, 267, 268 
iubé, 810 

iubeo, 297 

iudex, 351 

iugerum, 188 

iugum, 41, 187, 330, 895 
iungo, 168 

iunxi, 1d. 

iur(i)gium, 288, 2938, 297, 801 
iuris-consultus, 81 n. 
ius, 380, 894 

-ius (compar.), 282 
iuuenis, 115 

iuxta, 188, 294 


K. 


K(alendae), 815 
K(aeso), ib. 


Labici, 885 
labor, 129 
lacer, 846, 848 
lacerna, 846 
lacero, 185 
lacruma, 19 
lac(t), 354 
lac(ti), 311 
lacunar(i), 811 
lacubus, 876 
laesus, 873 
laetus, 198 
laevos, 192 
lamentum, 848 
lanx, 849 
lapillus, 372 
lapsus, 878, 875 
Larcius, 876 
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Lares, 382 
Lartine, 376 
lascinos, 150 
Lases, 832 
lateb(e)ra, 293 
lateralis, 879 
latus, 848, 349 
lanere, 349 
lauere, 211 


laus, (clu), 348 
lautus, 195, 244 
leciones, 215 

legimus, 854 

legitur, 25 

lego, 188, 189 
leber=liber, 240 

leiber, 190, 240 

leites, 191 

Lemniselene, 266 
Leucesie, 194 

leuigare, 288 

Teuir, 114, 317 

leuis, 210, 351, 888, 405 


locus, 277, 348 
loebertas, 190 
longitndo, 299 
loquir, 307 
Joquontur, 262 
lotus, 244 
Loneana, 246 


Loucanis, 194 
Loucina, ib. 
Inbet, 151, 338 
pine ust 

1000, ib. 

Tnclian 284 


Luciom, 260 
luviscit, 282 

Liucins, 194, 281, 246 n., 260 
Lneullus, 2 

luerum, 152 

Indibrium, 265 

lumen, 351 

Tuna, 114, 351 

luna (nom.), 809 n. 

Jupus, 348, 385 


im 18, “1 


macister, 815 
macstus, 192 

mage, 855 

magis, 282 

magistreis (nom.), 355 
magi(a)s, 204 

magnus, 210, 374 
maior, 140, 351 


malé, 
male-ficus, 266 
mali-ficus, ib. 
malig(e}nts, 297 
ali-uolus, 266 
mandi pine, 267 
miné, 3) 
manere, 14, 136, 187, 210 
manipuius, 386 n. 
mansum, 375 
mantare, i. 
man(u)cops, 296 
man(u)datus, i, 
manus, 216 
manus, i. 
mantis, 305 
man(u)suetns, 296 
mare, 263, 334 
mare (gen.), 264 
marginis, 281 
mari, 263 
mari(d) (abl.), 263, 
maxsumus, 205 n, 
med, 395 
medeor, 185 
odious, ¢b, 
editor, n 


tein d 46, 47 n., 984 
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memini, 187 
memor, 171, 172, 847 
memoria, 135, i 


meritus(é), 282 
mertare, 375 
merx, 36 

meta, 216 

metior, 173 

meus, 278 

mihi, 284, 310, 339 


minus, 282 
Mirqurios, 386 
smirus, 347 
misceo, 314 

miser, 192 
miser(i)tus, 294 
Mithridates, 266 
mit-t-o, 49 
moderor, 135 
modo, 809 

modus, 135, 216 
moenera, 191 
mélestus, 300 
mola, 253, 328 
mollis, 211, 873 
momentum, 264 
momordi, 269 
mon-e(ya)-o, 48, 185, 187 
monstrum, 135, 41! 
monuere, 263 
monueront, ib. 
monuerunt, ib. 
s/mor, 135 

mora, ib. 

morior, 213 
mortalis, 379 
mos, 216 

Vmov, 294 
moneo, 169 


iugi-or 49, 814 


mulgeo, 278 
mal(g)si, 350 
mul(g)sus, 374 
muliebr-is, 265, 
mauris, 382 
murmur 165,171 
murus, 194 

-mus, 2 

musa, 280 
myrrha, 347 


N. 


narrare, 108, 348 
nascor, 175 
nan(i)fragus, 297 
nauim, 2 

nanis, re 

ne, 47 n, 

nebula, 129 
neo, 268 

nee, 311 

neck (base), 201 
neca(t)i, #. 
nepotes, 316 
neqidem, 386 


neraos, 
neu(e), 26, 811, 811 n, 
ne-uter, 245 
neutiquam, 246 
neutro, 293 

nex, 100, 187 

nidus, 251 

nig(e)ri, 293, 896 n. 
niger, 896 n. 

nihil (nehil), 264 
ningit, 389 

ningo, 133 

ninguo, 

nisi, 310 

nitor, 348 

nix, 347 

noceo, 100, 187 

noet-, 253 

nomen, 52, 108, 264, 848 
nondinum, 246 
nontiatus, ib, 

nos, 47 2, 

nostra(ti)s, 298 
nostro, 

notus, 348 

nouem, 204 
no(ue)ram, 833 
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no(ue)rant, 333 
noundinum, 246 

nountios, 246, 375 

nouos, 212, 383 

nox, 100, 156, 250 n, 
nubes, 129, 388 

nubo, 195 

nudius, 112 

num, 47 n. 

nuncupo, 206 | 
nundinum, 2 

nuntins, 246, 8, 297, 375 
nurus,183, 847 

nutus, 194 


ob, 105 
obex, 880 

obicio, 287, 830 
Sbicit, 287 
obiurigare, 288 
obseero, 267 
ocellns, 293 
occepso, 295 
oc-cido, 239 
oc-oul-o, 188, 284 
‘occupo, 267, 280 
ocior, 211 

oc-ius, 94 

octo, 209 

ocults, 211, 867, 334 
odor, 211, 318 
oentis (anus), 242 
fella, 300 

officina, 297 

oinus (anus), 191, 242, 256 
oitile (utile), 191 
ol(e)facio, 296, 318 
olere, 318 

olla, 244 

-ollo, 293 

solus, 284 

-onsus, 146 

operis, 279 

opifex, 302 

opilio, 384 
opimus, 211 
opiparus, 31 n, 


orbus, 888 
orior, 148, 211 


ostendo, 413 
-osns, 146 
otium, 375 
ona, 827 
ouis, 209, 211 


pies ae 


Preieon 156, 185, 188, 314 
paedor, 195 
paenitet, 195 
paenula, 278 
‘pagus, 314 
palea, 105 
Palilia, 379 
palma, 292, 209 
palumbes, 385 
pango, 188 
panna, 348” 
papauer, 165 
par, 271 


parra, 
pars, 108, 212 
partem, 264 


partim, 

paseo, 163, 175 
pasens, 378, 374 
pate (base), 264 
pater, 51 
pat(e}ris, 298, 299 
pat-i-bulum, 264 
patré, 308 
patred, on 


Pi 
pedestris, 311 


Latin Index. 


pedester, 280 
pedester(is), 811 
is, 218 


pegi, 188 


peiero, 268, 801, 351 


a/pel, 278, 805 
pel-l-o, 49 
pendeo, 278 


periculum, 108 
pe(r)iero, 351 

9 
peritus, 108 
periurus, 268 
pernicies, 268 
perpetior, 268 
perplacet, 269 
pertaesus, 289 
pertinax, 268 
pessulus, 278 
petii, 287, 268 
petorritum, 385 
phalerae, 258 
Philippum, 304 
philosophia, 19 
picus, 190 
pietatis, 288 
pig(e)ri, 298 
pigneris, 279 
pignus, 282 
pila, 104 
Pilipus, 360 


pilumnoe (nom. pl.), 242 


pinguis, 282, 887 
pinus, 351 
piper(i), 311 
piscis, 106 
pist(o)rina, 292 
pituita, 348 
placare, 185 
placere, id. 
(p)laetus, 349 
vplag, 185 
plaga, ib. 

Platea, 229, 301 
plaustrum, 244 
Plautus, ibd. 
/ple, 371, 386 n. 
plebeius, 380 


P. E. 


plebe(s)i, 333 
plebs, 108, 871 
plenus, 108 

ploera, 242 
ploirume (nom. pl.), 241, 242, 248 
pl(oi)us, 880 
plostrum, 244 
Plotus, ib. 

plous, 246 
poculum, 179, 292 
poena, 194, 195 
Poenicas, 242 
pomoerium, 248 
pono, 809 n. 
popina, 11, 885 
Poplicola, 179 
poplicus, 246 
poplo-, 265 

poploe (nom. pl.), 242 
poposci, 269 
popularis, 379 
populus, 172 
pop(u)lus, 292, 871 
Porsen(n)a, 281 
porta, 108 

portio, 212 

portus, 103 

-pos, 254 

pos(i)tus, 294 
po(s)moerium, 851 
po(s)no, 7b. 

posse, 296 
posthabere, 268 
post(i), 811 
postridie, 309 
Postume, 264 

pote, 855 

potus, 179, 215 
prae (in comp.), 289 
praehendo, 297 
prae(hi)da, 238 
prae(i)tor, 297 
praesens, 238 
prae-s-to, 294 
prae-stol-or, 100 
precari, 188 
preimos (= primus), 240 
prendo, 297 
pressus, 378, 374 
pretor (=praetor), 239 


priuignus, ib. 


probaueront, 262 za 


W 
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Procilius, 284 quina uicendria, 299 
Proculus, ib. quin(e), 311 

procus, 188 quinque, 14, 251, 384 
prodigium, 267 quin{quejdecim, 297 
profiteor, ib. quintidie, 309 
prohibeo, 267, 268 quis, 14, 333 
prohibessis, 296 quisquiliae, 165 
prohibueris, 7b. quisquis, ib. 
proiecere, 287 quo, 98 

proniba, 195 quod, 47 n. 
pro(uor)sa, 296 . quoi, quei=qui, 242 
publiceis (nom.), 855 quom, 286 

publieus, 265 quot, 311 

pude (base), 264 quotie(n)s, 351 
pud-i-bundus, ib. quo(uo)rsum, 296 
puér(i)tia, 301 

puer(os), 310 R. 
pulcher, 20 

-pulo-, 386 racemus, 349 
pulsus, 273, 278, 305, 374 radix, 348 

pultare, 375 raptim, 264 
pulueris, 279 ratis, 148 

puluis, 105, 278 ratiuncula, 278 
punctum, 163 . raucus, 195 

pungo, ib. Reate, 347 

punio, 194 rec(e)cidi, 297 
pupillus, 293 recino, 267 

pupugi, 163, 269 regebam(i), 311 
pur(i)gare, 288, 293, 299 reg-i-men, 265 
purus, 194 regis(i), 311 

pus, 195 regit(i), 7b. 

pusillus, 396 n. rego, 408 

pusus, id. regont(i), 311 
putere, 195 reg(y)am, 283 

puto, 194, 300 reice, 287 

putris, 195 relicuos, 833 

putus, 194 relligio, 277 


reminiscor, 135 
remus, 148, 351 


Q. repos(i)tus, 294, 297 
qis, 386 ret(e)tuli, 297, 301, 302 
quadraginta, 316 reticeo, 267 
quaero, 332 réttulit, 270 
quaes(i)tor, 294, 299 ridét, 307 
quaeso, 332 riuos, 347 
quaestor, 386 robigo, 268 
quar-to, 51 rogi, 310 
quasi, 310 Roma, 847 
quattuor, 98, 390, 391 ros, 348 
que, 69, 139, 308, 809 tube (base), 264 
queam, 283 ruber, 118, 123, 195, 888, 410 
querella, 20, 277, 386 rub-i-cundus, 264, 282 
ques (nom, pl.), 242 ructo, 407 
/qui, 95 ruere, 348 
quid, 308 rufus, 118, 123, 338 


> quies, 95, 888 \/rug, 407 


179 

88, 239 
us, 338 
ficus, 276 


, 162, 814, 401 
1 


li, 270 
175 

212 

3, 216 

, 10. 

3, id. 
tus, 240 
re, 338 
3, 10. 
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scrofa, 1b. 

a/sec, 201 

se(c)tins, 375 
secundus, 50, 262, 384 
secuntur, 286 
secuta, 384 n. 

sé, séd, 308, 316 
sedeo, 188 

sedes, 209, 318 
segmentum, 201, 374 
se(ijungo, 351 

sella, 333 n., 872 
senatuos (gen.), 259 
senéx, 304, 305, 305 n. 
septem, 218, 264 
sept(em)ussis, 297 
sepultus, 278, 374 
septimei (loc.), 242 
sequontur, 286 
sequor, 50, 188, 384 
series, 150, 188 
sero, 179 

serra, 372 

seruasso, 296 
serum, 150 

seruos, 260 

sérus, 188 

seruus, 260 

set, sed, 316 

seu, seue, 245 

sibi, 333 

sic(e), 47 n. 

Siculus, 278 

sideris, 279 

sido, 251 

siem, 50, 283 


_ sigillum, 294 


signum, 282, 294 
silua, 19 

sim, 50 

similis (simul), 284 
simillimae, 304. 
simpulus, 386 n. 
sinciput, 297 

sin(e), 311 

sinistro, 293 

-sio, 295 n. 

si-st-o, 178, 269 
sitim, "964 

siue, 311 n. 

-80, 295 n. 

soboles (suboles), 284 
socer, 348 

socius, 188 

socordia (secordia), 284 


, Sol, 322 


-~ 


solacium, 876 
sollennis, 267, 277, 878 
sollers, 378 

solli-citus, 96, 873 
sollifides, 878 

sollus, ib. 

soluo, 151, 284, 834 
somnus, 822, 874 


sdpio, 
gopor, 189, 848 
sorér, 305, 307, 848 
s08, 47 n. 
s0(u)os (suus), 246 n., 888 
sparsus, 350, 874 
vVspec, 4 n., 190 
speca=spica, 240 
speci-men, 265 
sper-no, 49, 104 
sportula, 258 
spuere, 848 
spurius, 104 
squama, 872 
sta, 178 
stabulum, 100 
stamen, 264 
statim, id. 
stella, 32, 156, 298 
ater-i-lis, "265 
sterula, 82 
steti, 270 

ati(g)mulus, 851 
stilla, 298 

0, 818 
stipare, 101 
eti(p)pendiam, 297 
stiua, 101 
stlatus, 348 
stlites, 12 
-sto (superl.), 294 
studium, 193 
stultidr, 807 
stultus, 278 
stupere, 101 
stupor, 7b. 
sua(d)si, 850 
sua sua (d)nis, 185, 851, 872 


iim 43, 265 
suboles, 149 

subs, 294 

subtilis, 268 
sucus, 884 

suffoco (fauc-), 945 
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suffragium, 185 
sulcus, 278 

sum, 1 

summus, 294, 372 
sum-p-tum, 412 

suo, 141 

superbus, 255 
super-cilium (cal.), 284 
superné, 308 

sur(i)go, 297 

surripio, 267 
sur(ri)pui, 297, 301 
surrupio, 267 

sursum, 301 

suspicio, 191, 875, 876 
sustineo, 418 
susurrus, 172 

sutor, 141 


Vtab, 267 
tabellai, 238 
tabuleis, 241 
o/tac, 267 

a/tag, id. 
tarpessita, 19 
Tebere (acc.), 264 
techina, 259 


ted, 395 

a/teg, 188, 284 
teg(i)mén, 294, 299 
tego, 847 


temperi, 279 
templo, 292 

tenax, 99 

tendo, 44, 99 
tene-brae, 100, 879 
teneo, 99 

tener, 7%. 

tenuis, 75. 
tepe-facere, 269 
tepeo, 401 

-ter, 279 

ter-mino, 48, 210, 281 


. tero, 42, 293 


terré (base), 265 
terreo, 42 
terrestris, 265 
terr-i-bilis, 265 
tessera, 258 
Tetio(s), 858 


Teurisci, 194 
toxt(o)rina, 299 
tabi, 833, 338, 889 
tignum, 282, 874 
-tilis, 265 

timeo, 891 


tinguo, 14, 282, re 887 


tintinnabulum, 165 
-tinus (tana), 281 
-tion, 25, 389 
titillare, 172 
titubare, ib. 
(t)latum, 848 

-to (pronom, ), 294 
toga, 188 

tonitru, 99, 847 
-tor, 129 
torculum, 884 
torpeo, 347 
torqueo, 42, 884 
torques, 42 
torreo, 372 
tortus, 351 

tot(i), 811 

trac-si, 840 
tractus, 26 
tragi-comoedia, 266 
“/trah, 340 
traiecere, 287 
tra(ns)icio, 851 
traxe (inf.), 295 
tremesco, 281 
trem ja} bundus, 265 
tremisco, 281 - 
tremo, 42 
tremonti, 262 
trepidus, 42 
tribula, ib. 
tribulatio, ib. 
tribunicius, 876 
-tric, 25 
triobulus, 258 
triscurria, 170 
triticum, 42 
Triumpe, 360 
triumpus, 278 
Trupo (Trypho), 860 
tubi-cen, 265 
tugurium, 284 
tuli, 270 

tulfsti, 270 

tundo, 847 
turgeo, 1b. 
turrim, 264 
turtur, 164 
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V. 


ualde, 294 
Valentium, 878 
Valesium, ib, 
uanus, 851 
uapor, 348 
uariegare, 288 
uarietatis, id. 
Varranus, 884 
uarus, 145 
Varusa, 384 
uber, 388 
uectum, 122, 840 
Vueh, 96, 122, 340 
uehiculum, 123 
ueh-i-tis, 49 
ueb-u-nt, id. 
ueicos, 191 
ueis=uis, 241 
ueiuos, 191 
Vuel, 409 
uel(is), 811 
uella = uilla, 240 
uelle, 213 


. uellem, 378 


uenieit, 241 
uenire, 348, 388 
uenter, 348 
uentus, 145 

Vuer, 49, 383 
uér, 158, 333 
uerbiuelitatio, 299 
uerbum, 149, 338 
uerecundus, 265 


uereor, 113, 184, 149 


Vergili (gen. )» 287 
uermis, 348 
uerna, 142, 382 
uerrere, 145 
uertex, 279 
uers-i-bus, 265 
uersipéllis, 299 
uertigo, 268 
Vertum(e)nus, 210, 278 
a/ues, 143 
ue(s)er, 338 
uespa, 16 

uesper, 327 

uesta, 252 

uestis, 148 
ueteris, 279 
ueternus, 827, 882 
uetus, 827 

uia, 122 
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‘Viysses, 818 
umbo, 278 
umerus, 209, 824, 405, 410 
-umo, 872 n. 
uumor, 824, 351, 405 
unanim-is, 2 
uneis, 262 
undecim, 297 
unguis, 839 
use-, 189, 215 
dco, 189, 218, 884 
yuol, 213 
Voleanus, 287 
uolgaris, 3 
olnus, 287 
uimen, 144, 193 uolo, 218, 327 
ine(ajlam, 2 377, 292, 299 uolsus, 874 
uindemia, 28: uolt, 287, 294, 299 
uindex, woltus, 287 
aindiee, Oa, 288 uoluer-is, 265 
uinum, 193 uolumus, 262, 276 
uiola, 284 uoluo, 218 
uir, 183, 145 -uolus, 287 
nirago, 292 uwomeris, 279, 311 
uires, 333 uwomo, 
uirgo, 292 -uonsus, 146 
uiro(m), 260, 856 uorare, 116, 171, 848, 888 
uirus, 145 wos, 47 n., 870 
uis (¥b.), 409 . upilio, 
ni(si)m, 333 upupa, 164 
uisus (tis-sus), 378 urguere, 387 
uitd (nom.), 310 uuro, 382 
uitis, 144, 193 Jus, 141, 142 n. 
uitisator, 31 n. us(s)us, 881, 873 
uitta, 144 141 
uiuere, 835, 387 ustus, 873 
uiuont, 262 utebare, 263 
uix (uicius), 294 utere= uteris, 268 
uix(is)em, 295 uterere, ib, 
2 ut(i), 811 
u(ai)dne, 294 
tixor, 8 
Zz 
zona, 19 
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